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PAPERS READ BEFORE THE SOCIETY. 

1088 — 1084 :. 

Meeting of the Aristotelian Society at 21, Oovm Street^ London^ 
W.GA, on November 6th, 1923, at 8 p,m, 

I.— SCIENTIFIC OBJECTS AND COMMON-SBNSK 
THINGS. 

The Presidential Address. 

By T. Percy Nunn. 

The title of this papor heralds no now prohlom, and alH)ut the 
old '<*11 ■ I have ehoscii for discussion I have little fresh to say to 
the Society that has done me too much honour by placing me 
in this Chair. It is a problem that has been brilliantly debated 
by snme of the most acaite and original thinkers of our generation. 
Tlie circumstance that the argument has taken place largely at 
these m<‘etiiigs and in books whicli have often sprung from our 
discussions, and have always been iiilluenc’ed liy them, may 
be remembered by the Society with legitimate satisfaction, but 
in< T' ;i>«‘s the ditfidence of one wlio knows he has not much to 
say. My views were lirsl. formulated in a paper read in 1906,* 
and •■xpaiuled during that year into an academic essay. They 
included the <loctrine of secondary (jualities and physical objects 
which was defended more fully in papers brought before the 
Society in 1910 and lOKJ. Since 1?K)6 my ideas iiave. I fear, 
stilT(‘ned rather tluiii grown : all I can now do is to confnmt 
them with the later views of more capable writers as well as 
with more recent results of science, and impiire how far they 
are still tenable. Th*‘ review of the present situation which is 
thus entailed may at least serve to bring into relief questions 
that still need and d<3S( rvc discussion. 


l^ocecdinga, 1905-6, pp. 141-182. 
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The purpose of my first paper and of the book based on it 
was to determine the actual aim and achievements of the 
scientific method in the several fields of its application. Natural 
science, which is the only department we need consider here, 
is, I argued, an intellectual process directed towards nature (I 
use Professor Whitehead’s terms with his meanings) and sets 
out with a two-fold object : first to make an inventory, as complete 
as possible, of the observable things and events that constitute 
the tissue of nature ; .secondly (and chiefly), to make tlie emer- 
gence of those things and events intelligible. In other words, 
its aim is to achieve such intellectual control over tlie course of 
nature that from the birth of time to the crack of doom nothing in 
it shall have been or happeneil, or shall be or happen, witliout 
man’s knowledge or foreknowledge and without the assent of 
his reason. Tn working towards this infinitely distant goal the 
biological sciences and geology have, on the whole, remained 
upon the plane of common-sense things and observable events 
where all seieiice is born : but this is not true, or is (hoiighl not 
to be true, of the physical sciences. Their greatest achievi-ment 
is generally held to be (he discovery, behind the veil of ccsmimui- 
sense things and observable events, t»f a .vorld of “scientific 
objects” and unobservable events- h»*at. electricity. <*ther. 
atoms, electrons, Ac., and their movements and interactions. 
The.sc entities have always come inh) the .scientific argument 
as hypotheses by means of which the behaviour «>[ the common- 
sense world could be made more intelligibh* ; but their fruitful- 
ness as hypotheses has invariably Jerl s(.oner or later to their 
acceptance as facts, in time they have, at least in physics, 
displaced the conimon-sen.s<i world from the focus of scientific 
interest, so tJuit ob.s<‘rvable things and events are now valued 
and studied less for their own sake than for the light they are 
believed to throw upon tlie constitution and behaviour of the 
imperceptible world behind them. Tlius have come about the 
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“ bifurcation of nature ” against which Professor Whitehead 
protests, and the widely though vaguely held belief that the 
invisible physical world has a higher reality than the visible and 
is in some way responsible for the very existence of the visible 
world and the form in which it presents itself to our perceptive 
faculties. 

To me, as to Professor Whiteliea*!, the bifurcation of nature 
and tie associated doubt about the reality of the common-sense 
world were entirely unacceptable. I was led, therefore, to inquire 
ill detail into the cJiaracteristics and import of the entities and 
transactions which, in the schemes of the physicists, displace the 
things and (‘vents that fill the plain man’s vision of nature. 
Krnst Mach had, half a century earlier, done the essential thing 
here when he propounded and apjdied with brilliant results his 
doctrine of tlie iM.'onomy of thought. But Mach's analysis 
seemed a little crude and a good deal too drastic ; his acid 
dissolvcnl at the same time not only scientific objects but also 
common-sense things. In seeking to avoid such wholesale 
destruction 1 becjame impressed by a fact wldch, although 
perfectly familiar, liad yet, 1 thought, reetdved insufficient 
attention. It is the fact that scientific objects are always 
modelled after the things of common-sense and are, in truth, 
nothing but; common-sense tilings stripped conceptually of any 
projwrties tliat happen in a given case to be irrelevant or 
inconvenient. In short, the typical “ explanations ” of physics 
consist in taking things and events from some context of common- 
sense cxperieiK’O and reading them into some other context for 
the purpose of making the second context more intelligible. 
Thus an atom, as Dalton conceived it, was simply a very small 
hard ball, surrounded, in one of his speculations, by an elastic 
envelope which is phinly a phantasm of india-rubber; ether 
was a kind (>f subtle water, having, like any other liquid, 
a calculalie density, but as its theory developed, assuming 

A 2 
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rather incongruously a rigidity derived from our experience of 
such bodies as steel ; the (idealized) properties of water expressed 
in the ordinary liydrodynamical equations were also ascribed, 
with others, to the electric fluid ; and so on. It follows that to 
understand the genesis of a physical theory we must often take 
into account the investigator’s psycliology as well as his logic. 
The facta he studies must, iis Dr. Whitehead says, be patient 
of the interpretation he reads into tliem, but wJiere alternatives 
arc jK)Ssible his choice of an inter])retation will be determined 
largely by his familiarity with certain contexts of common- 
sense ex|)erience and by the intellectual fashions of the time. 
'Phus for the followers of Newton physical hypotheses alwa 3 ^s 
tended to assume an astronomical form, while in the nineteenth 
century physicists generally sought to explain the world in 
terms of the behaviour of an omnipresent fluid. The most 
strongly marked character of present-day physics is the return 
to astronomical modes of thought. This may be partly because 
ideas connected with projectiles are so lirmly established in 
the primordial ile])ths «)t our inimls. “Atomic theories are 
so much more comfortable to most of us tJian liydrodynamical 
theories, because, they fit in so mucli betti 'vitli the scheme 
we have inlicrited from the j)ractical pliilosopliers of the Stone 

Age.”* 

The <*learer individuality of the projectile type of scientifur 
(»bjecls also gives tlicni an advantage over the fluid fype ; the 
latter have the vagueness of Homan nuiuiua, the former flic 
definiteness of (Ireek gods. Joseph Black's jaipiJ, Thomas 
Thomson, could in J8I0 write of ‘‘caloric'* as a ‘‘simple sub- 
stance/’ differing in imture from such simple substances as 
oxygen only in being “ unconfinable,” aiul explained the rising 
temperature of heated iron as due to tin? combination of the 


C. D. Bioad, Seianfijh Thmyht, 1923, p. 311. 
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metal with increasing “ closes ” of it.* But the single property 
he could assign to caloric in isolation was quantity, and this could 
not be measured directly, as the quantity of a '^confinablc 
body ” can be measured, but only by the changed properties of 
the substances with which it combined. So feeble a materiality 
could not long resist the evidence of experiments su(*h as those of 
Kiimford, who showed that heat can b(; pn)duced in endless 
amount by friction. It is not surprising, therefore, that heat is 
no longer spoken of as if it wen; a substance, except for didactic 
or comm<ircial purposes or in (;onvenic;nt figures of sjjeech whose 
conventionality .is well understoo*!. Electricity is, perhaps, 
destined to suffer tlie same fate. In 1889 Sir Oliver Lodge could 
still declare that it might ])os.sibly be a ft)rm of mattcr.f but it 
has now liecxuno a sciculilic object about wUveb cautious physicists 
say as little; as they can. For instance, when Johnstone Stoney 
iFif roducod the term el(?(;tr()n he delinitely intended it to mean an 
atom of electricity ; ))ut Sir Ernest Kutherford, though his 
iangiiagi; varies, seems to prefer to speak of it as “ a mobile 
electrified unit,” and to regard it as mrnjing rather than as being 
an electric charge. J In other words, the atom of electricity 
seems to be conceived not as an ultimate particle of Franklin’s 
fluid, but rather as a character of another kind of ultimate 
scientific object. 

On the other hand, the primary qualities of common-sense 
things are transfened without diiliculty to scientific objects 

* St/Mem of Ch mlsfrg, fourth edition, vol. i. biaht i« also a simple 
“ uiieoiifiiiable LkwIv ” ; “ **0111 bust ion is oeca-sioniMi by the mutual 

ai-tioii of tlic simple oontinable tKHli(*s on eoc^h »)ther, and the consequence 
of this action is the extrication of the simple nneoiinjiable lx)diea ” (p. 627). 

t Modern Vimm of Klectricity, p. 7. 

X Fnaidcntial Addn-ss to the British Association. The Advance- 
iiient of Science, 102:1. pp. 4 el seg. For Sommerfeld, however, an electron 
is a **reincs Elcklri/ilaUioni .... von gewohniicher Matcric 
imbcachwert-.* (Atomban und SpeclraUinien, :ird ed., p. 6.) 
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of the projectile type. Size, mass and motion belong to an 
electron in the same sense as they belong to a flying bullet or 
a planet ; they arc not, like the quantity of caloric, estimated 
in terms of tlie proi)erties of other things. Their nuiteriality 
thus assured, these objects have constantly increased their hold 
upon the scientific mind . To the majority of physicists the nucleiLs 
of an atom and its satellite electrons are now as “ real ” as the 
fountain and the omnibuses in Piccadilly Circus are to the 
unphilosophical Jldnevr, 

Connected with this difference Ihj tween the two nuiin types 
of scitnitific objects is another of great iinj)OTtancc. Caloric, 
electricity, ether, at least wlion they first etder ifito sci(»nce, are 
not subsl itutes h»r cofninon-scmsc things. Their function is 
sometimes to exjilain salient properties of things, sometimes to 
explain their intercourse and interactions, sometimes to discharge 
both these offices. Caloric, for instance, explains both the 
hotness of a single body and the changing temjieratures of 
neighbouring bodies ; electricity explains the curious projicrty 
of rubbed amber and the behaviour of batteries : ether enables 
us to understand how light from the sun reaches our eyes, and 
so on. There is here, as I have said, no suggest ion that the 
common-sense objects are sujierfluous ; it is sugg(\sted merely 
that the course of nature involves tlie scientific objects also. 
But the ])rojcctile type of objects claim from the beginning 
a much more iin]K)rtant place ; tliey are not merely newly- 
found denizens of a world already kneovn to be inhabited by 
cx)mmon-sensc things. We have* n«it a stone and a congeries 
of molecules ; the congeries of molecules is the stone. If 
molecules, like stones, had secondary qualities, this kind <»f 
identification need raise* no pliilosophii* problems. When a 
white patch on a distant hillside is shown by a tclesco|)e 
1 be a flock of sheep in a fold, one recognizes without 
shock that the size and shajic f)f the patch is simply the 
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sisw and shape of the flock, and that its whiteness is simply 
the whiteness of the sheep. But although the physicist holds 
that the shape and size of a lump of chalk are the shape 
and size of a molecular congeries, he does not hold that its 
whiteness is the whiteness of the molecules. Ex hypothesi 
molecules arc neither coloured nor transparent ; colour and 
transparency are to be explained in terms of their distribution 
«*iiid Iwhaviour considered in relation to the distribution and 
behaviour of other scientific objects clsewliere. These include 
the tumbling of electrons from one orbit to another in distant 
liglit-giving atoms, and shivers transmitted through the ether — 
with the qualification that we are not very sure, nowadays, 
about the ether. Such a hypothesis, as we are well aware, does 
give rise to philosophical problems of wide-reaching scope and 
profound difficulty. 

The central question is, of course, whether objects can 
exist which possess the priinary qualities of common-sense things 
but have none of their secondary qualities. That question 
cannot be answered until one has reached a satisfaertory theory of 
the common-sense thing -a task of extraordinary difficulty and 
com])lexity. 1 need ]iot take you again through the arguments 
which led me to the view which I have «ado 2 )ted, provisionally, 
as on the wliolc the most satisfactory, nor need I rci)eat the 
criticisms I liJive ventured to direct against other doctrines. 
The doctrine I accepted declares that a thing is a structure 
cmhnicing and actually consisting of all the “sense-data,” 
“ sciisibilia,” “ sensa ” or “ sense-tibjects ” which common-sense 
regards as aj)pearanees or qualities of the thing and wliich are 
“ presented ” to any percipient at any time or place. This view 
is based upon two facts (or what I believed, and still believe, to 
i)e facts) : (1) That Jise-expericnce contains as an integral 
element a dirci't annouiiccment that its objects are outside and 
independenb of the mental act ; (2) that analysis can tUscover 
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in things nothing except sensa and their forms of connexion. 
To make the view 2)laiisible I had to confront it with the more 
obvious difficulties and to show how these could be met. 1 had, 
for instance, to argue that the multitude of shapes and sizes 
which may be 2)resented to the same percipient or to different 
percipients may all belong to a thing and be equally “real.” 
The difficulty of supiM)sing that the plain man’s mind can from 
this vast mass of material cxlxact the idea of a thing possessing a 
single size and a single shape is now much less than it was tiefore 
Professor Whitehead showed that the concepts of point and line, 
which every normal mind acquires without visible effort, pre- 
suppose processes comparable with this in com])lexi ty and not 
wholly dissimilar in character. It is wonderful, no doubt, that 
sim])lc and even primitive minds should ])erform these feat.'* and 
should, for instance, aj)ply llie method of e.xtensive abstraction so 
skilfully and so much as a matter of routine that they are wholly 
unconscious of tlie operation. But anyone wlio is sceptical 
about the matter should consiiler the almost infinite complexity 
and subtlety of the nervous sy.stem, and ask himself whether 
the creative energy that produced that could not also achieve 
and mechanize the processes involved in the (UK-eptioii of points 
and the percejdioii of tilings. 

Again, it was necessary to show how the common notion of a 
thing (admittedly a rather hazy idea) must be modified and 
amplified so as to include all the facts.* The typical common- 
sense thing includes tactual as well as visual characters, and is 
generally regarded as occupying only the place where these 

* The haziness of the urdinary concept of a thing coiTcsiKanU to the 
complexity of the facts. Tlie world contains not only Jianl, jHTinancnt, 
** physical objects,” such as chaii-s and tables and tiXHfl, but also 
‘‘ stray smells, sounds, colours and more subtle nameless soasc -objects.” 
(Whitehead, The (Joncept of Nature, p, 150). It should, however, 
• understood that in this i}a])er 1 eonfiiu! myself to the cfuisideralioa 
of tiio tyjacal physical obj<;ct mentioned hen* in the text. 
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characters co-exist. I had to argue that the hotnesses which 
may be felt outside the place occupied by them are also con- 
stituents of the thing.* From that position it was easy to 
advance to more difficult cases, such as images in a mirror or a 
telescope and the “ straight staff bent in a pool,” for it could be 
maintained that these were merely instances in which the visual 
and tactual characters of a thing hapjiened to occupy different 
situations. Such explanations, I 2K)intod out, involve a furtlier 
modification of the too simple concept of common-sense ; for 
the presence of the mirror, the lenses or the water must be thought 
to make the thing observed different, though the difference 
may (as in the first two castes) lie f)erceptiblc only from certain 
points of view. Similar if not identical solutions of all these 
problems have been worked out with admirable fullness and care 
by Dr. Broad in his recent book. 

It was a serious defect of this atteni2)t to construct the 
physical world out of sensa that 1 could not sec how to derive 
from them the fundamental geometrical concepts. For I felt 
ch?arly that ^loints, lijies ami surfaces must in some sense be 

* A brief quotation will be- the best means of recalling other fealiiivs 
of tJie Ihet^iT that sliovi'l Ije lioriie in miiul ; — Not only must the thing 
be thought of as owning an Jiuletiiiite ninnlxu’ of Jiotnesses disiXMcd 
8i>aeially almut it ; it iniist also U' n^nigniziMl that the dis])osition of these 
hotnesses depcnils in ]mrt ii|k>u the liot nesses belonging at every inoinent 
to neighlHuiring liodies. Both of these idoRpS air in prineiple familiar 
to ])hysical seience as well as to metaphysics, i’hysical bodies are not 
isolated ivals, eaeJi wearing its own qualities without any ivgard to the 
ooiidition of any otiier Uidy. In ctMtaiii eases, CH])ab]e of empirical 
determinalirin, Ixidies nniproeally ‘take, note' (in ljutze's phrase) i>f 
one aiiotlier s condition, ajid express this notice in their own static. 
Again, a thing must not be thought of iis limited by a jireeise spaeial 
boundary. It iiiiiv be necessary to think of it as tilling an iiidctinito 
part of the material luuviM’se. The thing iieinl not on th.at aeeount 
cease to lie a definite veal complex of primary and secondary qualitiea 
which e-oiild be » oiieeive I to Im^ withdmwn from the universe as a 
wJioI(\’*-- -PrrA p. 205. 
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constituents of tlie perceptual universe or else that we must admit 
another “ bifurcation of nature ” as unacceptable as the division 
between the worlds of common-sense and of scientific objects. 
Fortunately the doctrine of extensive abstraction, one of the 
finest things philosophy owes to Professor Whitehead’s genius, 
has filled up the hiatus with beautiful completeness and by doing 
so has, I think, greatly strengthened tlic case for the realist view 
of the world. 

Now althougli, as I have said, the theory of common-sense 
things just sketched sj.*ems to me on the wliole the most satis- 
factory, T recognize that it has serious difticiilties. and that 
there is much to be said for \4ows, such as Professor Stout’s, 
in wliich seiisa are regarded as ‘‘presentations** baseil upon, 
but not identical with, extra-mental features of the thing. No 
importance need be attached here to the familiar fact tliat in 
perception one “ sees ” far more than is presented in the form 
of visiuil sensa — for example, tliat when one looks at a match- 
box the ** presentation ” in some way includes the back and tlie 
inside as well as flic visible front.* The realist theory by no 
means asserts that in perception there is nothing before the 
mind except the sensa ‘‘ existentially present.” On the contrary, 
it includes the view that, by the pi-ocess I’rofessor !j|)earman 
calls reproduction and the eduction of correlates, the existential 
presence of a sensurn may evok(i cognition of other sensa, which 
are also constituents of the tiling but are not existentially present, 
together with tlie scheuna of their connexion with the pre^sent 
sensurn and with one another. Hut the 1hc*ory docs appear to be 
strained when it inelndes in a red book the? s(‘nsa perceived by a 
colour-blind as well as tlio.se jierceived by a normal jierson, or 
when the blurred sensa of a myopic eye and tlie bright stroaks 

* S]jearman, The Nfthire of Inldligertce^ pp, 196-202, rcHiorils some 
very careful introspect ions of tlii.s |)arlicu1ar ex|)erience inade by 
expert psycliologists. 
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perceived by a half-closed one are held to be constituents of 
what is “ really ” a glowing point. The last case can, it is true, 
be ilealt with in the way the theory deals with the bent stick, 
and with telescopic or microscopic vision. One may argue 
tliat the thing here is the glowing point and the eyelashes, and 
that the bright streaks are truly constituents of this artificially 
comi)licated object. In that way one avoids the admission that 
the streaks are constituents of the glowing point taken in isola- 
tion. But this line of argument may end in conclusions rather 
seriously discordant with the original aim of the theory. For 
instance, the blurred sensa may be explained as constituents not 
of tin? point but of a complex object formed of the point and the 
m}()])ic eye-lens, and if one has admitted this, it is difficult 
to avoid tli(j further admission that the normal sensa are con- 
stituents not of the point but of an object composed of the point 
and the normal eye-lens. Thus one may be driven to the position 
taken up by Professor Lloyd Morgan in Emergent Evolution 
(p. 229), namely, that colour (and presumably all sensa) “ live 
in the whole situation,” and have being only in virtue of the 
extrinsic relatedness of \)erson and thing. 

Now it is obvious that («as I have myself insisted elsewhere) 
the whole situaticjii, including one’s nervous apparatus and the 
condition of one's eyes, <letermines whol visual sensa shall be 
jjerceived, though there is no logical contradiction in holding that 
all the sensa whose £#erception is thus conditioned are, neverthe- 
less, constituents of the thing. On the other liand, one w'ould, 
of course, glarlly exclude abnonnal sensa from the thing as a 
separate entity, and refer them to the whole situation, if this could 
l)e done without treating the normal sensa in the same w’ay. 
In discussing the views of Professor Stout,* I have tried to bring 

* Pfoceedingft, I!)!.') -0, PP- 167 et seq. Prof. Stout has restated his 
views in a criticism of Piof. Alexander {Mind, No. 124) to which the 
latter has replied {MM, No. 125). Students of Space, Time and Didy 
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out the prime objection to the theory that sensa refer to, or in 
Dr. LIoy<l Morgan's phrase are “ psychical signs ” of the whole 
situation. Briefly it is this. The function of sensa, as Professor 
Stout agrees, is to give us inFormation about things, and tliere 
is no other source of such information. But if it is never more 
than an ingredient in information about the whole situation, we 
are eternally cut off from knowledge of the thing as it exists (if 
it do<*s exist) in contexts from which i)erccpiion is excluded. 
And the situation becomes still more unsatisfactory wlien one 
observes that the actual experience of a sensiim contains reference 
to nothing ex(!ept other stuisa and their form of connexhin - in 
short, that there is nothing except these ambiguous sensa out of 
which we may in tliought construct the “ passage of nat iin* ” 
that certainly soeins to on in our absence, Kor these reasons I 
prefer to cling to tli(? principle that the visual sensa in normal 
j)erceptioji are genuine features of the thing, ami exist in th(« 
absence of the percipient mind and body ]»rovided that other 
essential features of tlie physical situation (such as the presence 
of light) remain unehaiiged. In order to exehuh^ nndesirablo 
sensa without diseriminating against them in an .irl>ilrarv way. 
it may be assumed tliat tlie eye is in fact part of the thing c)f 
which the sensa Jirc constituents, but tliat m normal eases it 
contributes practically nothing to the character of tin* sensa. 
To justify such an assurnfitioii one may imagim* a stick partly 
immersed in a licpiid of ridractive index very little dift'enmt from 
unity. In this ease the visual sensa, according to the theory, are 
actually constituents of a complex thing composed of the stick 
plus the lifpiid, but would, nevertlieless, dilTer only ins«‘nsibly 
from the visual sensa which are constituents of the stick alone. 
In the case of myo|)ic or astigmati<* eyc\s, ut of eyes half-eh)se<l 

will rc*cognizc that thew is no sabslantinl (litTercnco between my llitHiry 
of Bense-pereeption and the one rievfdoped in that elassical exposition of 
modern realism. 
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or iilled with tears, the compound nature of the thing cannot 
be ignored, and it must be recognized that the sensa {)erceived 
are not constituents of the external thing taken by itself. Nor is 
the distinction between the cases arbitrary, for the normal sensa 
will, as a rule, be correlated in an orderly way with tactual sensa, 
while the abnormal ones will not, and other means of discrimina- 
tion, of a similar character, are accessible. 

The strength of the realist theory, as compared with its rivals, 
is that in declaring things to consist of nothing but sensa and 
their forms of association it guarantees direct knowledge of them 
as they really are, for no one can doubt that he has direct know- 
ledge of sensa and their forms of association. Assuming that 
arguments of the kind I have indicateil prove it to be tenable, 
we may easily discover its bearing upon the question out of which 
tliis digression arose, namely, the question wliether there can be 
things possessing only primary projx*rties. The answer is that 
expcrien(?e gives ns no warrant for such a supj)Osition and no 
help in understanding wliat it coukl really mean. Size and 
shape in their j)rimarv meaning are sjH‘cificatioiis of the secondary 
chararlers of particular sensa ; it is as impossible to liave a size 
or shap«' where there is no visual or tactual sensiim as it is to 
have a rats grin where there is iu» cat. And the same thing 
that a])plies to size and shajH* applies also to place. To tliis state- 
ment it may be objected that although upon the tluforv, a thing, 
hu* instance, a solid sphere, is a synthesis of sensa possessing an 
iniinitc range of sizes, vet the sphere is universally admittedjto 
liavc, in some s(*nse, a drlhiitv size. And it may be contended 
that the size ascrib(*(I to an elecfnm cormspoiids to the size of the 
sphere, not to the size t)f a constituent sensum. This argument 
overlooks what Dr. Ahiore might call the Pickwickian character 
of the size of the splicp*. The size of the sphere is not another 
size over and a^nv'p rlie rizes of the sensa, nor a limit of their 
sizes, nor even the size of one of tlicm chosen to represent the 
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whole series. It is the whole set of sizes of the sensa much in the 
same way as a point “ which hath no parts ” is, as Professor 
Whitehead has taught us, an infinite set of volumes, all 
unmistakably possessing parts. It is true that we measure the 
size of the sphere by a single number, declaring, for instance, that 
its diameter is 10 in. ; but 10 in. is not, in the primary sense of 
the word, a single size. What we mean is that the ends of a 
diameter of the sphere would be seen or felt to coincide with 
certain marks on a scale thrust through it : that is, that the 
visual and tactual sensa which are constituents respectively c>f the 
sphew and the st^aJe have alway as definite' jiartial coincidence. 

What has been said here about size can also be said, mafatis 
mvtamlk, about shape —for example, about the shapt? of a coin 
which has been so often a subject of debate at these meetings. 
If time permitted one could also show that tlie place of a body 
and its mass (which must be classed with its primary pniperties) 
are also cliaracters of the visual and tactual sensa that belong 
to its constitution. I n sliort, size, shape, place, mass, as mc'asured 
by numbers, may be (‘ompare<l with the generalized co-(»rdinates 
of physics, which include in a single value reference to an infinite 
set of p[irticulars, and tlie jiartieulars to winch they refer always 
are, and must be, specifications of tlii* secondarv characters nf 
sensa. 

Considerations of this kind, here deveh»ped somewhat, further, 
led me in the 190(5 pa])er to the conelusiun that unhrss the 
characters ascribed to a scientific object, say, an electron, are 
references to the observable primary characters of s<^iisa they are 
nothing at all. Common-sense things, 1 arguetl, arc primary 
syntheses or constructions of sense data ; scientific objects are 
secondary syntheses or constnictions of the same data. And, 
as I have already said, 1 laid great stress upon the fact that 
the materials worked up into the secondary constructions include 
not merely the sensa but also the forms of association whicii make 
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sensa into things. Thus, as Mi. Russell says in his brilliant little 
book,* electricity is not itself a thing : it is a way in which things 
behave. And the same must, 1 contended, be said about the 
atoms and molecules of chemistry ; I should now add that it 
must also be said about the nuclei and electrons of the atom in 
modern physics. 

Unless the preceding discussion is hopelessly wrong, the pre- 
tension that scientific objects are the reality of which the common- 
sense world is but tlie appearance must be entirely abandoned. 
Does it follow that J. J. Thomson, Rutherford and Bragg, Planck, 
Xiels Bohr and Sonmierfekl have devoted their splendid powers 
to nothing better than the exploration of mare’s nests ? The 
suggestion must be as untrue as it is offensive ; all compciteiit 
judges agrei'. tliat their researches have made conspicuously 
important additions to the sum of human knowledge. The 
(juestion is, AVhat is precisely the nature of those additions ? 
According to our tlieory tlie discoveries, however fascinating an<l 
illuin ilia ting, and however rich in {lotentialities of the ])ractical 
order, are still only furtJier discoveritw about the ways of tilings 
in the com mon-sense world, and have never carried the investi- 
gators beyond it. But this is a verdict which tliese distinguished 
men would certainly not accept, f for their claim is to have 
established the existence and projH*rties of f/ihiffis indubitably 
real, yet of an oriler (piLte different from the things of common- 
sense. 

Is there any way in which that claim can be admitted ? 
Professor Whitehead, whose studies in this subjectj make one's 
own seem painfully crude and amateurish, thinks, unless I 

* The AUC of Alom^, p. 32. 

t “ We are i'rrtaiii that Ihe existiMieo of the atom is no 

longer an hypothesis, a verifiwl faet.” -Kiitherford, .1 Page of 
Menfijic Hwfory { Vhe. School Science Hevieie, February, 1923). 

t The Principles of yaiiral Knouledge.vh, vii ; The Concept of Nature, 
eh. vii. 
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misiinderstaml him, that there is. He holds, as I do, tliat there 
are three main types of objects, which he calls respectively 
sense-objects, physical (/.c., common-sense) objects, and scientific 
objects, and that they form an ascending hierarchy each pre- 
supposing the type below. But he differs from me, or at least 
appears to differ, in thinking that the three types have an equal 
right to be considered act ual denizens of nature. Thus the whitish 
atreak seen in ]\Ir. i\ T. U. Wilson's beautiful experiment is for 
him not only the “situation'’ of a line of mist, but also the situa- 
tion of a moving «-particlc. The characters “ conveyed ” 
by the white streak are, of course, not the same wIrmi it is viewed 
as mist and when it is viewed as the jjatli of an fi-parli(*Ie : in 
the former case they are drawn from the limited context of 
perceptual experience of mists; in tlu* second they are gathered 
by thought from a context of events wliich co\ers a very large 
area in nature. Nevertheless, tla^ situation is as truly (K-cupied 
by the a-particle as by the mist. Thus what the physicist 
discovers is not merely a formula for calculation, that is. a way 
in wliich common-sense, things behave ; ** because formuhe 

must refer to things in nature, and the sch 'itific objects are the 
things in nature t<» which the formuhe refer.”’^ 

Now 1 cling to- the hope that I may liave misunderstooil 
Professor Wliilehea<rs language, and that his vh.'W of the status 
of scientifie objects is not seriously dilVen iil from my own. In 
this connexion 1 should like toobservt* (I trust with his approval) 
that liis statement, in the j)a>sage from whieli 1 have just quoted, 
that “ the eharaeters of the observ«*d pliysical objects and sense- 
objccts can be ex|)resscd in terms of tliesr- scieiitilh* objects." 
implies no assent to tlie common view that the behaviour of 
scientific objects is the reality of which our |M;rpetiial experience 
is the app«^araiue. For scieiitilic wjually with lAiysical objects 
|/resupposc sonse-obji?cts, and then^fore cannot expel them from 


* The of yntitrp, [i. 158. 
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tlic field of reality. But in spite of my desire to follow him, I feel 
that there is between physical and scientific objects a diiference of 
character which makes it imjfiossiblc to locate them in the same 
world. It is, ill fact, nuich the same as the difference, in ]\Facaulay’s 
hypothetical dictionary, between ‘'Jones, Sir William,” and 
“ Jones, Davy.” I recognize how (?asy it is to exaggerate the 
difference between jierceptual ex|)erience and thought, yet I 
own to a simple-minded prejudice which makes me value tlie 
reality of such things as cliairs and tables so highly that I cannot 
grant to scientific objects more than a purely Pickwickian 
existence. And I am confirmed in that prejudice by observations 
upon which 1 have already dwelt. If scientific objects were 
genuine elements of the world, based upon yet additional to 
coiiiinoii-sense things, they ought, I think, to exhibit common- 
sense things worked up in forms not already exemplified in the 
ways in which common-sense things are themselves constructed 
from sensa. But, as we saw*, there are no such new forms. 
Scicmtilic objects, at least as men of science conceive and use 
them, are always modelled upon familiar types of perceptual 
exix»rience. Moreo^'c^, there is, as we also saw, an element of 
fashion and choice, and, 1 now add, of mutability, in explanations 
by scientific objects which make it diliicult to take those objects 
very seriously. Tlic electric current was first regarded naively 
as the flow of an imperccjitible fluid through the substance of the 
wire ; a little later the facts of electrolysis required the idea of a 
second fluid going the other way : further discoveries suggested 
that the current is really a process going on everywliere in the 
world except, in tJic wire ; finally, it came back into the wire again 
in the form of a stn^am of electrons. Another kind of relevant 
consideration is illust^ .ted by Mr. RusselVs remark* that the 
quantum theoi v has assumed its present highly com])licated form 
“ beeause ii. has forced its way thnnigh, owing to expiTimcntal 

. * .1/jC' ({f p. 151. 
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evidence, in a science built upon totally difierent notion.^-.” Facts 
of these kinds strongly support the view that scientific objects 
are not a new order of things, but are merely common-sense 
things drawn, with relevant simpliefiations, from familiar contexts 
I of perceptual ex])erience and employed to make more refractory 
contexts intelligible. In short, a scientific object is more than a 
formula only because it presents a formula by means of a myth. 

If Professor Whitehead has seen a way of escaping from this 
conclusion I would gladly follow him if I could, not only because 
one would naturally wish to be in the train of so surefooted a 
guide, but also because one would wish to accept tlic results of 
science, as far as i)0S8ible, at their face value. Without question 
a certain simple-minded faith in scientific objects is necessary to 
successful investigation. It will be nmietnbered that scjrnc time 
ago Wilhelm Ostwaid advocated a chemistry from which atoms 
and molecules should be excluded ; but his fellow-chemists 
wisely refused to follow him, and stuck to their atomic tetrahedra 
and molecidar rings. One would be glad to believe that they were 
right not only because atoms and molecules arc indispensable 
heuristic ideas, but because they are genuine constituent of the 
physical world. I own that, as a layman following at a long 
distance the present heroic adventures aiid discoveri(\s of pliysics, 
I put out of my mind all that I have said in this paper and accept 
the wonderful talc as it is told. But when the book is set ilown 
the obstinate question returns : A wonderful tale it certainly is, 
but what does it really mean ? And the only answer I can find 
is the one which I have once more tried to formulate and defend. 
I may summarize it by saying that the real achievement of science 
is not to have disclosed any reality behind the veil of sensible 
things, but to have greatly extended and deepened and 
rationalized ^he scheme of the world revealed in })crception. It 
is perhap.s only a sign of an unhealthy romanticism to be dis- 
appointed because it can do nothing more. 
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II.-THE INCIDENCE OF MATHEMATICO-PHYSICAL 
SPECUIiATION ON PHILOSOPHY. 

By J. W. Scott. 

One often encounters the view among matheniaticians, expressed 
modestly perhaps yet with the force of conviction, that the new 
light which they hav^e been obtaining upon their own subject in 
recent years ought to make some difference to the philosopher. 
If it does not occasion him a drastic recasting of his theories, at 
least it ougl\t to draw forth some statement of the reasoiLs w’hy 
not. The matters at issue are so central to philosophical thinking 
that I do not see hoiv these alternatives are to be escaped ; and 
I inmgine that in the philosophic ranks the number of those 
w'ho take this view must be growring. 

Yet it is not in the nature of the situation to be easily remedied. 
Roughly and in the main, it is only the matlienuticians who 
really understand the mathematical doctrines. On the other 
hand, only the pliilosophers— and they, only when the mathe- 
matical thinkers have succeeded in getting the principle of tho: 
doctrines in quc.stion made plain to their minds— have really 
much chance to sec how the central philosophical issues are 
affected thereby. Ignorance of mathematics on the one side is 
greatly more of a stumbling block in the w^ay of progress, I 
think, than ignorance of philosophy on the other. The path of 
adventure, frankly undertaken from both sides, seoms th*e only 
way out. And the s^.kes are really high ; at least for anyono 
whose claim to technical mathematical equipment is as slender 
as mine. One risks not only failure but, of course, obloquy. It 
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is with a full sense of this risk and sustained partly by the convic- 
tion that a little intellectual inart3rrdom is sometimes the only 
way to get light, that I propose to walk a little distance along 
the mathematico>philoso])hicaI border this evening, and with 
resolute naivety s^Hjak about the things I see there just as I seem 
to see them. 


I seem to feel the incidence of mathematical speculation ujjon 
philosophical questions especially forcefully at two places — the 
theory of the infinite and the theory of appearances and their 
relation to reality. The former seems afiected by mathematical 
discussion of the nature of infinity and the latter by the theories 
of relativity. I am so insecure in both terrains that it seems 
indificrent upon which I adventure first. I shall try^ the theory 
of infinity or the infinite. 

Beading Mr. Bussell’s writings, one often takes the imprtVNion 
that “ the impossibility of infinity ” is a doctrine liekl by certain 
^f the philosophers ; that it has even been made into a cardinal 
■conviction by them; and that if we take j)roi)er jicooiiut of 
(Certain advances in mathematical theory we shall jud that 
there are no real grounds for their opinion. 

The remark is intended to apply, apparently, to any philosopher 
whose vieivs are of the general idealistic type. It will be in 
accordance with my plan if I simply set down here hov I have 
understood the new principle introduced by mathematicians into 
discussions of this subject, in the hope that it may appear of 
itself W’hy this particular i)iecc of Mr. BusscH’s teaching has 
always seemed to me so peculiarly wrong and iiervcrse. 

I must indicate to begin with that, as I see the matter, it is not 
quite true to say in regard to infinity that philoso]>hers and 
mathem t! ians are engaged upon wholly different problems. 
There is a significant way of saying that the problem is the same 
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in both cases. It seems to me perfectly true to say that we have 
a naive conception of the infinite ; and that both philosophers 
and mathematicians have been asking how we are really to make 
sense of it. This is the common problem. I think, for example, 
that we could take this question to Galileo, and that we could 
also take it to Kant. We should find both of them engaged 
upon it. 

Moreover, we could extract an answer from each of them 
which to a certain extent would be the same. We should obtain 
from both an answer to the effect that our umlerstandings cannot 
make this conception coherent or consistent ; Kant declaring 
that we can prove with equal cogency, e,g,, about space or time 
both that it must be and that it cannot be infinite ; and Galileo 
pointing out concerning our conception of an infinite number, 
that this is the conceit ion of a number such that the 
number of numbers making it up is the same as the number 
of numbers making up a contained part of it. There are 
far fewer squares, he woiikl point out, than there are 
numbers, yet every numlK*T has its square ; which is to him a 
contradiction. 

But we should find that in Kant*s case there is something more 
to say. This verdict of antinomy is not his last word. The 
incomprehensible infinite is for him still something ; something 
we are only getting thus into antinomies by trying to apprehend 
through means not suited to its nature ; it is to him something 
which we can still apprehend, but only by striking an entirely 
<lifferent attitude, the practical attitude. One main problem 
Kant left for later iihilosophy was the reduction of this jiositive 
apprehension of the infinite, in which he believed, to intelligible 
shape. And it is between the sort of intelligibility achieved in 
the idealistic effort develop this side of Kant, and the sort of 
intelligibility achiewd by nuithematical theory of the infinite 
that the real parallel lies between the philosopher and the mathe- 
c2 

THE <»AMAt(R«$HNA MISSION 
mSTlTUlf OF ULTUfiS 
UMARY 
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matician, or the real contrast. What, then has been made of 
the conception ? 

Strictly intelligible I am prepared to think the conception has 
{)erha{)s never been made. I am speaking now of the philosophic 
effort. But what strikes me is the similarity of the lines along 
which light has been sought by the philosopher to the lines along 
which, BO far as I am able to apprehend It, the mathematical light 
on the conception has come. 

Sir. Russell is convinced that if you can make sense of “ an 
infinite number,'* then continuity — that continuity which, in the 
course of oiur ordinary experience w’e can see and feel, in such things 
as space and motion — is no longer impoi^ible or unintelligible. 
Incidentally, too, he thinks that when we succeed in making “ an 
infinite number” intelligible, we vindicate the sense world 
against nuiny attacks on it which depend on the contradictoriness 
of this conception for their validity. 1 am thinking here of Our 
Knowledge of (lie External World. To put liis tho\ight in another 
way : we may continue to call space and time infinite if wc make 
sure that in saying so we are ascribing to them the true infinity, the 
one which the development of Cantor’s and Frege’s mathematical 
views has led to. 

Now the interest of the question — ^Just what is that sort of 
infinity which space and time really have ? lies chiefly in the 
circumstance that idealism might use those very words about 
them ; it too might say, most naturally, that the infinity ” 
w'hich the ordinary mind sees in space and time is only to be 
withheld from them and refused to them if understood in a false 
way. When the ordinary man looks out to the horizon and reflects 
on this infinite universe the idealistic philosojdier, like the 
mathematician, does not contradict him but only cautions him. 
“ Yes,” he says, ” this universe is infinite, but only if you do not 
think of IL.* infinite in a certain crude and impossible way, in which 
it is yet very natural to think of it.” That is why I am interested 
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to know that mathematically also there is a false way of it 
and a true. For it is not wrong in either philosopher or mathe- 
matician to attempt to help the naive mind to say what it is 
after in its first crude apprehension of infinity ; or to show it 
what thought— meaning what thought that it can carry out— 
to substitute for its first crude notion of something merely on 
and on for ever. Nor does either of them require to condemn the 
sense world as unreal because it cannot just literally have the 
infinity which the naive mind thus ascribes to it. It is necessary 
to remind ourselves of both of these things when reading Mr. 
Bussell because he speaks so often as if idealists had deliberately 
meant to reduce the world of sense to illusion, and because he 
objects so strongly to philosophers for having had something 
which they called the “ true ” infinite. It is not to be denied 
that they have spoken in such a fashion perhaps even “ imper- 
tinently ” sometimes, as he suggests. But it could only be really 
impertinent if it implied an opposition to the use of the current 
mathematical conception within the sphere of mathematics; 
which, however, it did not need to imply. The real opposition 
was to the naive view. And I cannot see but that it is to the 
very same naivt view, within mathematics, that the mathemati- 
cian hiiiLself now objects. I am not able to distinguish the 
object of the philosopher’s criticism in this nuitter irom the 
object of the matheimitician’s own. They both criticize, as it 
seems to me, the same ^lerson, the naive person. 


And when we ask about the criticism advanced, it appears 
to me to be either the same or very like. But before I can make 
out this, I must take courage to state as simply as I can what 
I have been able to take out of the mathematical account ; 
leaving it to others to say whether and how far what I have 
understood »f that, ir mistaken in principle. 
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Bussell, if I follow hini, arrives at a finding in the matter of 
infinity by combining the speculations regarding infinite numbers 
promulgated by Cantor, with Frege’s definition of a number. 
From Frege he derives the view that number is applicable to 
classes, that two classes have the same number of terms in them 
when there is a one-one relation between all the terms of the one 
collection and all the terms of the other severally. If each one 
here can be paired off with one from over there, none used twice 
and none remaining over, then there are the same number here 
as there. If from two rows of coiuiters T ran take of! successive 
pairs and have none over, there are tjie same number in the 
two rows. The meaning of “ tliree ” if I have a class of three, 
is what this class hiis in common with all classes “similar” 
to it, in the sense of having a member for each of this one’s 
members. 

Cardinal to a tenable theory of infinity, I take it, is tliis iiotion 
of similarity ; and in somewhat the following way. 

In the light of this definition of number, we can hold to the 
view that infinite numbers really are numbers, and sec the con- 
ditions on which we may have it so ; and we can i quire after 
that whether to assume these conrlitions is mathrmatically 
acceptable or at all mathematically valuable. Now into the 
question of their acceptability or value for mathematical purposes, 
I am wholly incompetent to enter. But philosophically speaking, 
those conditions, wlien we get them, do ajipear to me to be entirely 
acceptable and entirely valuable. 

What are those coiulitions ? The crucial point is the one 
which Galileo apparently found it impossible to accept. 

If we have a collection with an infinite number of terms in it, 
then whatever other infinite collection we care to take, wc can 
produce a member of this one to match every member of that, 
as fa-'' as we care to go. This, however, thougli it means that 
each collection has the same number in it, does not apjjoar to 
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mean that infinite collection A canned be any greater than infinite 
collection B. It can be greater. For B may be only a part of A 
and yet produce a member for every member of A. Thus the 
infinite collection of numbers is greater than the infinite collection 
of squares ; since the square numbers are only some of the 
numbers, as Galileo pointed out. Yet you can match every 
natural number with a square, however far you care to proceed 
with the list. This may seem at first glance a contradiction. 
But it is not. And it pays the mathematician to assume that 
it is a truth. Xow my point is that this truth is sometliing 
which seenLS very like what the philosopher has thought paid 
him to accept too. 

If I ask the inaflieinatician what, sjwaking quite formally, 
infinity is, it would seem I need not be surprised if he began his 
answer to me in some such way as the following : If there is 
anything which I am to regard as infinite, then the infinity of it 
consists at least in this ; that a certain relation between the 
whole and its parts cdjtains in it.” 

If such a stak'inent is not sheer caricature, then I cannot 
think it to be without significance that I am here again stumbling 
upon a form of vonls which is familiar ; for a certain relation 
between a whole and its parts is prci isely what I can most easily 
cunceive a philoso])her looking to, when the (piality of infinity as 
he understands it, is to be ascribed to the whole — as Hegel, for 
example, ascribes infinity to those wholes which we call works of 
art. 

And when I go on to obtiiin the nearer determination of this 
relation from the mathematician ; when I find tliat an infinite 
collection is one of which the parts are “ similar ’ to itself or 
“ equivalent ” to itself, it seems a very small step indeed from 
saying that to saying, in the language of the philosopher, that the 
infinite is the seU-cciiitaiiied, or that it is that whose parts, while 
not just lire, ally itseH over again, are yet in some way repetitions 
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•of itself. I do not say that the philosopher has made this concep- 
tion definitely intelligible. But it seems to me that the mathe- 
matician is coming upon a conception uncommonly like his, and 
in its mathematical application at least is rendering it intelligible. 


Moreover, noting that both mathematician and philosopher 
are building up a conception of infinity in opposition to another 
or others which they think imsound, I cannot but be struck with 
what seems to me the jiractically complete identity between the 
main misconception wliich the mathematician is tilting at, and 
one of the main false views by opposition to which idealistic 
criticism has evolved its j)osition. 

Idealistic philosophy is driven ii}K>n its own coucejition of the 
self-contained by the force of contradictions which Kant had 
taught it to feci. Endeavouring to articulate the “ practical 
apprehension of the infinite above alluded to, which he becpieathed 
to it, it accepts from him the ])resiimj)tion that there is something 
or other to be reached and formulated, in which certain i rmtra- 
dictions wliich he had found in infinite number would be resolved ; 
difficulties, 1 do not say which ivere there, but which h had fimnd 
there, and which are somewhere. Kant comes uj) against the 
matter in course of discussing the alleged infinity of sjiace and 
time. He may have made difficulties about infiiiite space and 
time wliich they do not involve. But his root difticidty is just 
where Mr. Russell rejiresenls him as having found it. ; namely, 
in the impossibility of an eternity having already elajwed ; the 
impossibility that at this present moment “ an infinite scries of 
successive states of things in the W'orld has passed by.'* For, he 
says, “ the infinity of a scries consists just in this, that it can 
never be completed \)y successive synthesis.*’ Now, it is hardly 
to the point for Mr. Russell to urge here “ But the infinity of a 
series nisr docs not consist in that.” What matters about Kant’s 
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position, to those who have tried to develop it, is that infinity is 
impossible if it consists in that ; that is to say, in something to 
be reached by endless counting. The infinite of naive experience, 
that infinite which we see in the blue of the sky or hear in the 
murmur of the ocean, which gives us to think of something ever 
vaster and more vast, that which we feel when we think of the 
vista of time stretching, as we say, “infinitely” behind and 
before us, all this is but the confused intuitive apprehension of 
something real ; but something which in itself is not literally 
of this sort — which is not the mere “ on and on ” of a line which 
starts from us, not the mere endless duplication of something 
which starts from this sound we hear or this span of space we 
see, or from any other piece of finitude which our minds grasp 
and proceeds out and out endlessly. Idealistic philosophy is 
interested in {jointing out this mistake ; as it is interested in 
pointing out the complementary one of the thing-in-itsclf. But 
idealistic i)hilo.sophy has no interest in ojjposing mathematical 
speculation exce{)t in so far as this is the conception of infinity 
which it ado])ts. This is what idealism has criticized. And I 
cannot see but that it is just what recent mathematics is 
criticizing too. 

I do not urge so much the similarity of what the two lines of 
thought jjut in the })iace of this false infinily : though I am 
re{)eatedly impressed by it. 1 do not doubt that the “ true ” 
infinite of the mathematician and the “ true *' infinite of the 
philosopher differ. Mathematic.s and philosophy differ in their 
subject-matter. All I note is the remarkable resemblance of the 
general place, if one may so s{)e[ik, in which the quality of infinity 
is found, in the two cases ; and of the langiuige in which it is 
described. Self-containedness, in a definite mathematical sense, 
is what appears to ' i given as the character of infinity from the 
mathematical siilo ; and self-containedness — in a sense not more 
dissimikir 1 think than the subject-matter it deals with warrants 
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and requires — is what idealistic philosophy has meant in ascribing 
infinity to the ultimate cosmic whole of things. 

In what remains of my paper I am on ground on wliich I 
think 1 feel even less confidence, if possible, than in the foregoing. 
And the gravity of my situation is only increased by the fact 
that if, besides not reaching far'-which though a highly incon- 
venient circumstance, may not perhaps be fatal— my limited 
apprehension of relativity is also fundamentally wrong in principle, 
there can remain no value at all in anything I have to say. I 
merely wish to put it on record that if I have not misapprehended 
the principle, then one place where the theory touches us as 
philosophers is in regard to the theory of appearances and their 
relation to reality. There are doubtless others- for example, 
how far the apparent overwlielnung vastness of the universe as 
compared with ourselves is anything genuine. But the one point 
is all that will occiijiy me liere. 

And I must begin by taking all the risk of being 
quite naive about a brilliant illustration which found 
its way into the discussions on the subject at the (*ongrcss 
at Durham this year. 

I think it is Dr. Whitehead who says somewhere that the 
theory of relativity does not enable one. to juggle with events. 
Something of fliis must surely be inijilied when it is said about 
a traveller on a projectile, who was shot out from the ' artli at a 
speed less by one thousandth than the speed of light anti w'ho 
kept up his rate of movement, that if lie returmyd after two 
years by his own jierfect clock he wouhl find the earth aged by 
200 years. If tlie earth has aged so much, th»?n clearly he has 
been two hundred years away; anrl in the ordinary sensc 5 of 
the term really , his clock has really done the full number of 
revolutions required to mark that time ; or else it has lost time 
and was rot a ixjrfcct clock. This is the naive view. To adopt, 
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it doubtless is a bad beginning ; but I see no other way of 
beginning; since the relativity in which I am seeing philo- 
sophical importance must never require us to believe con- 
tradictory things of that sort. I rather think Mr. Nordmann’s 
brilliant book can be found doing the same thing — speaking of 
two rays of light starting out towards the eye at different s])eeds 
and reaching the eye at the same speed without changing their 
s^ieeds. That 1 will not press. But I must repeat, the relativity 
of which I am thinking would have to be one which does not 
carry contradictions of this kind with it. 

A contradiction, of course, is one thing; and a surprising 
assumption is another. That a perfect clock should lose time 
is a contradiction. Rut that no jiossiblc clock could be so })erfcct 
as not to k)se time relatively, say, to the revolutions of the 
earth —when it is moved relatively to the earth ; and similarly, 
that with movement apparently rigi<l rods .should .shrink in size 
relatively to tlio.se which are not moved ; are only surprising 
assumptions. However, I am not clear that the relativity which 
requires even these things to happen, however physically interest- 
ing, is so philo.sophically interesting as a relativity which did not. 
What seems to have real points of incidence upon the concerns 
of jihilosopliy is the relativity which should dispense with these 
things. And in case, as is more than imsible, 1 am making some 
error, I may lie ixTinitted to state this relativity as I see it ; and 
read the illustration of the travelling pnqectile in the light of it. 
My idea is that even the errors, if they are pre.sent may be of 
service ; or rather, that they are the only things that are of much 
real service. 

To begin then quite frankly with difficulties. I am never able 
quite to undtTsrand the language about the law of the composition 
of velocities ccasii.g to hold. I am not clear how the law 
can hold \^hcn one is estimating say the velocity of a bullet 
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relatively to a train moving in the same direction and yet cease 
to hold when one substitutes a beam of light for the bullet. I 
seem driven back to matters of appearance always. I can see 
how the speed at which light overtakes the moving body seems 
the same both to the passenger on the moving body and to the 
spectator standing by. In other words, assuming that the law 
of composition of velocities does hold I can see how it must 
necessarily seetn not to, in certain circumstances. But only 
provided I assume that it really is holding all the time. If I 
refuse to assume that, I do not seem to have any fou sto. The 
whole matter persistently reminds me of varying j)erspective 
views of the same unchanging object. 111332- 

Dropping tlie question whether it is api)earance or reality for 
the moment, let me try to express as I see them the reasons why 
a beam of light is said to pass over the surface of a body always 
at the full speed of about 186,000 miles per second no matter 
though the body itself, relatively to the same frame of reference, 
were moving at, say, half that speed and in the same direction. 

One may say (a) that relatively to this frame of n»ference, the 
body contracts and the clocks moving with it lose time ; or one 
may say (ft) that to the spectator within the frame jf rehTence 
the body seems to coiitrac*t, and to the passenger his ch ek is as i 
it were slow'. The latter explanation is clearly sim})lor than the 
former if it can be held. ^Vnd it secn)s tenable. 

Take first the sjjectator, and assume the com|»osition of 
velocities. At the instant wdien the middle of the body is passing 
him, its motion, having the effect of retarding the ray coming to 
him from the front and accelerating that from the rear will ensure 
that before the former has had time to reach his eye, the latter 
has already arrived. The one from the rear whick synchronizes 
with this ray from in front will be one w'hich left not at the 
instant when the rear and the front wrere exactly equidietant 
from him, but a little later ; when the rear had come up towards 
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him and was a little nearer him than the frdnt had been at the 
moment when the front ray left it. The body is thus seen to 
stretch over a space on the observer’s frame of reference which 
is really less than the space it occupies when at rest. It 
appears as if shrunk. And the apparent shrinkage (of the body 
and everything on it) is just sufficient, supposing a length of 
186,000 miles to have been marked along it when it was 
stationary, to allow the beam of light, despite the body’s motion, 
to cover the distance in a second. (For simplicity’s sake, I am 
pie-supposing a travelling-car of fantastic proportions.) 

When we consider the passenger on the body (again assuming 
the composition of velocities), the behaviour of light again accounts 
for an apparent slowing of his clock, which lengthens the second so 
that the light can now travel the (to him unshortened) distance 
of 186,000 miles. The traveller may be supposed to be facing 
in the direction in which lie is going and to be looking up at a 
clock face which hangs in front of him. We have to remember 
that he and the body and it are all tied together and racing in 
front of the light. They are only not going quite fast enough to 
keep up with it. The rays thus are overtaking him and his 
clock ; but are striking the clock face and being reflected back to 
his eye at a slower rate than if all were standing still in the 
current. Hence he sees the clock slow. Although the marked 
length of 186,000 miles is not shortened for liiin his clock allows 
the light one of its own slow seconds to cover the distance, and it 
does it. The reason why he can never see light pass over the 
body to which he is fixed at a less rate than 186,000 miles per 
second, however the body is moving, is that a second to him is 
just whatever time light takes to get over that distance. 


Returning now tn the traveller on the projectile. Ijct there 
be two peifect clocks each having two hundred spaces on the dial, 
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each space marking a year instead of an hour. Wlien the travel- 
ling one comes back after 200 years they will both be pointing at 
exactly the same place. 

But what appearances were they, which were playing over the 
face of the travelling one as it receded from tlie earth, —as read 
from the earth ? Suppose it keeps its face to the earth as it 
recedes. Suppose I can keep reading it all the time by the 
beams of a miraculously powerful flashlight that 1 hold in my 
hand. From the moment when it is shot out, I will commence to 
see it slow relatively to the earth clock. If when it rounds the 
star, it still does not face about, but comes back to the earth still 
facing the star ; and if I still continue to read it by the light of my 
torch (by meaiLS of its reflection, let us say, in a mirror situated on 
the star) then, when it gets back to earth, if 1 look in the mirror 
{in other words, if I look at the clock along the whole route it has 
gone and come) I shall see only two years* time recorded. But 
looking straight at it, I shall see two Juindred, as on tlie other 
clock. 

Taking it, then, that all the.se varying Icjigths, varying sliapes, 
and varying accelerations and retardations of clocks are only 
Appearances, apparances which are detected as app'^arances by 
contrast with something assumed to be the reality, where does 
any philosophic question arise ? It arises when you see that the 
reality is only an arbitrary assum])tion. It does not se«*in to me 
that any que.stion arises which ordinary variations of |H»rsj)ective 
do not also present, until a further and crucial step is taken ; a 
step, however, w'hich the theory of relativity explicitly docs take ; 
namely, that of regarding no one of these appcarancc.s as having 
any better title to be called reality than another. 

We have spoken hitherto as if there were a reality — a reality, 
in the case of the clocks, revealed when I looked straight at them ; 
and as if it were contrasted with other things called appearances — 
appear?r es revealed, in the case of the clocks, w’hen I read them 
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through the mirror on the star. What happens when the doctrine 
of relativity compels us to regard any one of these appearances 
as quite as clearly entitled to be called reality as the other? 
What is to result, in oth(*r words, when we are compelled to regard 
appojirances tlu^mselves as all the reality there is ? Such is one 
philosojdiical (piestion at least, which, as far as I have at present 
been able to see, einerg(?s iij)oii us in the wake of the theory of 
relativity. 

It reduces itself, really, to a very simple-minded question. 
Whicli of tlie two clocks, or rather which of the two readings of 
the same clock, is right ? Or which of the innumerable readings 
which can be taken i AVhat time of day really is it ? If, instead 
of the clock, I saw the earth itself reflected in the mirror in the 
uky, I sliould see the earth of two hundred years ago. I should 
see stage coaches and men in [)owdered wigs : and that reading 
would l)e as correct as the other. Are the dead really dead, 
then ? Are the living really born ? Is the stone age really 
past, or is there no such thing as a past I As to size and shape ; 
overv yard stick has an infinity of different lengths ; every brick 
an infinity of shapes ; eacli one quite as much entitled to be 
oalled real as the other. The question again is tlie simple-minded 
•one as to what the sliapos and sizes are wliich tilings really 
have ? Or Avhether apart from us there is any such thing as 
shape and size ? 

I think we are bound in any case to say that all the appear- 
ances arc real rather than that none are. And then we are 
bound to enter upon the question how such appearances are 
•combined into what we call realities. 

I do not know how far the analogy with perspectives, which 
I suggested at tlie beginning, may take us. But with shapes seen 
in perspective, as I h -/e tried to argue elsewhere, there is alwa)rs 
one shape and size whose outlines encompass and include the 
others as jihe object is turned round before the eye. And that 
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inclusive view sometimes gives what we call the real shape of 
the thing. The real shape is in these cases the summing-up of 
all the apparent shapes together. Of the infinite variations of 
apparent size due to distance, the real one is that central one 
which can be taken as the organized totality of all the possible 
others. I am not sure that the problem of appearance and 
reality is quite the same raised by the facts bf perspective and 
by the facts of relativity. The theory of relativity has in » 
dramatic way brought differences of time into the same situation 
iis spatial differences, and raises the question how far we are to 
regard anything as really past. But there is clearly some close 
relation between the two. 

In any case it would seem easier, if one appearance is as real 
as another, to say that all are real than that none arc. And in 
that case the difference of appearance and reality would either 
have to disappear -which hardly seenLS logically ])ossible — (►r it 
would have to turn into some distinction bct\vecn whole and 
part. But if so it would have to 1 k‘ an infinite wJiolc and part. 
Because in every ’* thing *' there clearly is an infuiiliide of asjjccts. 


And this brings me to tlio last matter 1 should like to com- 
municate? witli respect to the two themes I have, ventured upon* 
the new intelligibility found in tlic notion of infinity and the 
fresh poignancy given to the pmblem of appearance and reality 
by the development of the theory of relativiiy. I should like to 
suggest what, if anything, it seems to me, these two themes have 
to do with one another. They ought to do something to render 
the notion of the summation of appcarcnccs into reality (or of 
the inherence of differentiations in a sensum) intelligible. 

In a paper before tliis Society a good many jears ago I tried 
in what I fear was a very amateurish way, along the lines now 
so much in vogue, to make my own Durchbruck to a philosophy 
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of perception. Writing in total and wholly culpable ignorance 
of the work already done in the field, I found, in ray own Momewlial 
lonely effort at summing up appearancics into reality, the difficulty 
that, setting out to try to explain the unity of the “ thing,” 1 
could not g(%t along without pre-sup[K>sing the unity I had set out 
to cx])lain ; namely, orffanic unity. Ikjginning with the effort 
to explain this by the summing up of ap|jearancos, I had to end 
with explaining the summation of ap]x)aranccs, as that summation 
stood achieved in most “ things,” by this. Pers|jertives would 
sum into a container. But otJicr apj)earances would only sum 
into an orqamc container. That .is the simplest and most obvious 
criticism that I seem now to l)e able to pass on my own attempt.* 
Not, as I need not say, its only difficulty ; but the one prir c.m7- 
/carc which 1 fear would not be alleviated, as I think many of the 
other inuMWsibilities with which tlie pii])or teeuLs might be, by dint 
of msolutely going to school to the now numerous masters in this 
field. Any attempt to render tlie real ‘‘thing” in terms of 
its aj)[)earanc('s in ioto- (jr, in Mr. RusseH's words, as “ a class 
of correlated Ji.s])ect8,t s<?ems to me to need this conception of 
organi(* unity *•!’ organized totality. In order to get a “ class ” 
read 'as a “thing,” and equally in order to get a plurality of 
differentiatiems read as a s('nsum,} one must, it seems tome, get 
orgaiiiziil ion into the collection or the class. Ihe latter notion 
tliereforo must he originally inteiligilde. And I wonder whether 
the re-reading of the notion of infinity has not done something 
tttwards getting intelligibility into it, in the only way in which 
that can be ilone for ultimate conceptions, namely, by showing 
its virtue in making other things intelligible. I am not sure 
ami the surmise, 1 faiii-y, shines through all the first |)«irt of this 


* Proceedings of the Aristotelian Sociehi, 1916-U\ pp. t)3 tl. 
t (hir Knondedge of the EjcUrnal World, p. 213 nolo, 
t The reteronoo in to Trof. UnwVs .^ciewlijlc Tliouyht, pp. 243 ff. 
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paper — that it is not this idea which in the last resort is being 
used by the mathematician to relieve the ordinary notion of 
infinity of its contradictoriness. Two things seem to me fairly 
clear in any case. First, that the unity either of a thing or of 
a sensum is the unity of an infinitude ; and, secondly, that an 
infinitude is something in some sense self-contained. As to the 
intelligibility of this last phrase, I simply note the fact that the 
infinite has seemed to become intelligible by being read as the 
self-containing. This would seem to imply that the latter 
notion is, as I think it is, an originally intelligible notion. 


Meeting of the Aristotelian Society at 21, Govoer Street, London, 
W.CAy on December 1923, at 8 f.m. 


m.-ON CERTAIN ASPECTS OF SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT. 

By Dorothy Wrinch. 

The “ present heroic adventures and discoveries of Physics,” 
to use our President’s happy jArase, give much material to the 
student of scientific thought. Stupendous progress has been 
made during the last fifty years. Oji this occasion, we attempt 
to deal with certain aspects of stnentific thought, which lutve 
proved to be of fundamental iin|X)Ttan(*e in Physics at the present 
time. 

Science at the outset is (‘oncerned witli the discovery of facts 
about the external world by means of experiment and observa- 
tion. These facts are subsecpicntly arranged in groups and by 
means of probability inference general propositions are suggested 
for consideration. The second stage in science opens with the 
statement of the.se general propositions about physical concepts. 
A physical concept, refined so as to be significant in science, is 
a short-hand way o" referring to a class of properties. Our field, 
therefore, at this stage of science, is Ihe body of the general 
propositions which cover the facta of experience and the general 
problem Ls the problem of the relations IxdwciMi ]>rop(Tties. 
On this occa.sion, we leave on one- side any discussion of the 
characteristics of scientific? thought associated with the earlier 
stage of science and attempt only to draw attention to certain 
important princi[)les of procedure characteristic of sidentific 
thought in its concepti<jnal stage. 

Pootalatvs of Irrelevance, 

In discussing the general problem of the relations between 
properties <p end ifr, we are first concerned with the possibility 

E 
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that <l> and ‘ifr may be iiTclevant to each other. Thus, in elemen- 
tary physics, when the relation between the rise in temperature 
and the expansion of a bar of copper is under investigation, 
in superposing on the facts yielded by the experiments, a statement 
of tlie existence of a coefficient of expansion of copper, we put 
aside as irrelevant to our results numberless other facts. We take 
the time of day at which the experiments are iKsrformed to be 
irrelevant, we assume that the year in which they are carried out 
is of no consequence, and that the position of the laboratory 
does not affect the readings. We make, in fact, a series of 
postulates. The pnxjcdure adopted in practical work wlien 
general, propositions are ])eing built up from facts of experiment 
and observation is to assume, wherever |)ossibIe. that properties 
are irrelevant to each other. 

Many important scientific hypotheses may be grouped 
together as Irrelevance Postulates in the sensti that each of them 
embodies an assumption that certain properties are ii relevant 
to each other. Thus, for example, in the Quantum Theory, there 
is an important hvpotliesis to the efiect that the energy of a 
bundle of radiation given olT by an atonj of matter to the aether 
divided by the frequency with whicli it manifesto it-A?lf to the 
spectrosco)}e is always an integral multiple of a universal constant 
h. This “ constant of nature ” evidently has the dimensions of 
an action or an angular momentum. The assumption states 
that this ratio h has the same value, irrespective of all physical 
and chemical properties of the matter winch emits the radiation. 
In the same way, it is assumed that radiation is taken up by 
matter from the aether in bundles in which the ratio of energy 
to frequency is entirely independent of any pro|)erty of the 
matter. Then, again, we may (Minsider other constants of nature 
which have been suggested, such as the charge carrii^l by an 
electron the velocity of light, and the universal constant of 
gra\ Nation. Each corresponds to a postulate of irrelevance. 
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On a critical examination of the theory of relativity, it appears 
tliat the fundamental postulates also fall into the class of Postu- 
lates of Irrelevance. The form of these postulates merits special 
attention, in view of the striking advances which have followed 
their introduction into physics. As they arc based on certain 
invariances, they may conveniently be called Postulates of 
Invariance. 


Postulates of Invariance, 

The section of the science of mensuration which deals with 
measurement by means of the juxtaposition of rigid bodies is 
well understood. In his work on mechanics, Einstein is, however, 
concerned witli the more (‘omplicated branch of mensuration, 
ill which the body to be measured is in motion relative to the 
rigid body to wliich the measurements are referred. It is (piite 
<*lear tliat nothing in the older theory of mensuration which deals 
with measunmients by means of bodies not in relative motion 
can yield results in the new theory of mensuration of one liody 
by means of another when the two are in motion relative to one 
another, except in so far as the new theory must be consistent 
with the old, so that the new theory gives the old theory as a 
particular case when the relative motion vanishes. Some new 
ixistulate is required. The assumption made by Einstein in the 
restricted principle of relativity is very interesting in its logical 
structure. We suppose that K3 K4 . . . . form a set of 
rectangular axes, such that any one set relative to any other set 
possesses a uniform translational velocity. Then the assumption 
is that every law of nature can be expressed in some form which is 
equally valid whichever of the particular axes be the one with 
reference to whudi it is ^irmulated. Einstein indeed may be said to 
assume that any one of a certain set of axes is equally suitable for 
the description of the external world. The plausibility of this 

E 2 
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assumption cannot be denied. It one set of axes has in some 
sense a privileged position over the others for the description 
of natural phenomena, which is the set in question, and why is it 
in a privileged position ? This principle of the invariance of the 
laws of nature with respect to a set of axes which are related by 
the fact that any one of them is in uniform translational motion 
with respect to any other of the set, together witli certain 
assumptions of an abstract character ensuring the symmetry 
of the analysis is a sufficient foundation of the new type of 
mensuration which is the subject matter of the restricted theory 
of relativity. 

Now, if it is plausible to suppose that the laws of nature 
are invariant with respect to any set of rectangular axes which 
are such that any one is in uniform translational motion relative 
to any other member of the system, the question arises as to 
wliether it would not b(' plausible to suppose a similar invariance 
about sets of axes specified in a more g(nnM*al way. What , in fact, 
can be the special virtin? *)f a unif*)Tm translational veli»city ? 
And why are co-ordinates which are rectangular in any sense 
more suitable for tlie description of nature than olln r i-o- 
ordinates, sucli as, for example, spherical polar co-ordinates ? 
Tliese considerations sug<iest a |M)stiilahi of irrelevance of a still 
more rarlical kind, namely, the assumption I hat the laws of 
nature are invariant with respect to systems of co-ordinates 
whicli satisfy certain very general coTalitions. The syshans of 
co-ordinates al)out which the |)ostulatf* of invariance is made in 
the generalized theory of relativity are called Gaussian systems. 

It is worth while to give a sliort d(^sc.ription of Gaussian 
53^tems of co-ordinates, for their geometrical characteristics 
provide a simple and yet important (t.xampl(*. of tlie application 
of abstract properties to the desc^ription of the external world, 
and sVo * the degree of comprehensiveness attained by a really 
powerful postulate of irrelevance. 
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There are two charaeterietics of a set of co-ordinates, the 
possession of which is necessary if the set is to be a Gaussian set. 
We imagine for a moment, in order to make the idea of a 
Gaussian set perfectly plain, a laboratory in which a large number 
of minute seeds have been set in tiny bowls for seed testing 
pur)K)ses. Suppose that the laboratory is circular and that 
all the seeds are placed at one .level. Then one possible arrange- 
ment is in circles as in the diagram. 



Xow in order to refer to the .seeds individually, it will be 
convenient to give the various seeds indices. Suppos** that the 
seeds are each given a pair of numbers, one denoting the partieular 
circle on which the seed lies and the other denoting the particular 
ray <»ii which it lies. If it is nece.s.sarv to introduce further seeds 
in (Kwitions intermediate between tlu* original seeds, it ^ill 
plainly be convenient to adopt the principle that a seed inter- 
mediate between certain other seeds must be given indices which 
are inteiiiiediate between tin* indices of tliese seeds. In fact, 
we may more conveniently <jxpres.s tlie principle by saying that 
neighbouring seeds must be given neighbouring indices. Thus, 
to a sequence ot seeds netween the ])omts (2, 1) and (3, 2) we may 
give indices such as 

(% li) 1|-) 1^-) 
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and by taking seeds sufficiently near the seed with indices (3, 2) 
we may then reach a seed with the indices (2-8, w'here the 
numbers 8 and v ere as small as wc like, if the number of seeds 
is sufficiently great. Thus, uur system of measurement is such 
that neighbouring seeds have neighbouring indices. Now, this 
characteristic is one of the characteristics of a Gaussian set. 
It has been explained with reference to the numbering of the 
seeds, wliicli are arranged on a plawj, but we may easily extend 
the idea of neighbouring seeds Inking given neighbouring numbers 
to the arrangement of seeds in a lal^oratory when there are shelves 
at different heights. In such a case each seed will evidently 
require three Jiuinbers to specify it coinplctely. This fact brings 
to our notice the second characteristu? of a Gaussian set. A 
Gaussian set gives to each point a number of indices which is 
equal to the number of dimensions of the set of }X)ints in question. 
Our original arrangement of seeds on one shelf gives an example 
of a set of points in two dimensions and each seed, as wc remarked, 
had two indices. If the seeds are placed on various shelves there 
arc three dimensions and therefore to f^ach seed coiTesj)ond thr^^e 
numbers. These two characteristics define a Gauvsian set or a 
Gaussian system, so that any system of co-ordinates which 
attributes to each point a number (»f co-ordinates equal to the 
number of dimensions, and which stm so arranged that neighbour- 
ing points have; neighbouring co-ordinates, is a Gaussian system. 

Now, the generalized princijde of Relativity asserts an 
invariance ix)stulate with respect Ut all Gaussian systems of 
co-ordinates. Thus, it asserts that law^s of nature can be 
expressed in forms which are invariant for all systems of Gaussian 
co-ordinates. It is well known that this generalization of the 
postulate of the restricted principle of Relativity has led to 
important consequences which we need not discuss on this 
occaK.Oi.. We wish only to draw attention to the fact that these 
advances have been brought about by pressing to their logical 
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conclusion the particular postulates of irrelevance on which the 
restricted principle was based. The tremendous success of the 
theory of relativity is sufficient to show the vital imiiortance for 
scientific thought of these particular postulates of irrelevance, 
which are concerned with geometrical invariances. 

The law of Stationary Action* in mechanics provides a further 
example of an Invariance Postulate. This principle was formu- 
lated by Maupertuis at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and was subsequently developed by Lagrange and Jacobi. The 
“ action of a single particle ” in passing from one position to 
another is defitied as the space integral of the momentum, and the 
“ action of a <lynamicul system ” as the sum of the actions of its 
constituent particles. According to the hypothesis of Stationary 
Action, in the free motion of a conservative system between any 
two specific configuratioiLs, the a(;tioii has the same value for all 
paths whiidi deviate only slightly from the free path. The action 
is, in fact, invariant for the free path and neighbouring paths-t 

We have considered widely different types of assuraptiona 
which may yet be grouped together as Postulates of Irrelevance. 
It is a significant fact that the great advances brought about by 
the theory of Relntivity are directly traceable to the introduction 
of a special type of Irrelevance Postulate, which we have called 
Invariance Postulates. It may be the case that further great 
advances in scientific thought will come from other postulates of 
invariance. We have referred to the introduction of certain 
coastants cf nature into physics : we liavc mentioned the charge 
carried by an electron and the velocity of light among others. 
It seems plausible to suppose that at some future date these 
statements will be siijiierseded by invariance postulates. The 

* Vide H. Lam(». Higher Mechanics (1020) p. 254 et se^t, 

t The principli. Wci.«i formerly called the Principle of I/^a8t Action. 
The phrase “ Stationury Action,*’ used by Lamb indicates more accurately 
what is es^aUished. It is not invariably the case that the action in the 
free path bet^ieen two oonfinnmitions is a miniuium. 
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considerable number of constants of nature which figure in 
mathematical physics is strangely symptomatic of some further 
invariances, which, after the majiiier of those used by writers on 
Relativity, would provide n means of linking together facts 
about the external world at present covered only by propositions 
about the existence of these various constants of nature. The 
existence of the gravitational constant has been brought into 
a general scheme by JCinstein. We now need further invariances 
wliicli will cover the remarkable induction from experience 
which relates to the existence of a characteristic charge associated 
with an electron and other similar inductions. 

Tjiivft of ConAinaiion, 

'In scientific theorizing we rleal with concepts only in so far 
as they are defined by groups of pro[)erties. The laws acctording 
to which these various projierties combine are, therefore?, of prime 
importance?. They exhibit a great variety of forms. We may 
cite a number of simple instances o(?ciiiTing in various branches 
of science. 

Tt is a well-known fact that when two plates of dilTerent 
substances, such as zinc, coppi?ror l)rass are ])lac''d nearly in 
contact, there is a ditfercncc of electrical j)otentiaI between the 
two plat(?s. The existence of this “contact jx)tential ’’ has not 
yet been finally explained, but an important clue is provided by 
the law of combination whi(di these contact |x>tcntials ap)M?ar 
to follow. Thus, if we take a plate of zinc and a ]>lHte of coppiT 
and a plate of brass and measim* the contact iK)tentia] between the 
plates two by two, we find that tin* contact |X)tential for copper 
and brass is equal (within the limits of experimental error) to the 
contact potential for cropper and zinc plus the contiict potential 
for zinc and brass. Thus, by induction from a number of experi- 
ments, we obtain the proposition that if Cjg is the contact potential 
for ances (1) and (2) and Cgg the contact }K>tcntial for 
substances (2) and (.3), th(?n Cjg, the contact potential for the 
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substances ( 1 ) and ( 3 ) is the sum of 0^2 and C23. Thus we get 
what may be called the “ law of combination ” for contact 
potentials in tlie form Cjg -f- f-'23 = contact potentials 

may be said to combine according to the additive law. 

A second example of a law of combination may be taken from 
the phenomena of the surface tension of liquids. Suppose that 
a liquid has the surface temsion when it is in contact with 
the air and that a second liquid L2 has the surface tension T21 
when in contact with the first liquid. Then the question arises 
as to the surface tension Tn when the second liquid Lj is in contact 
with the air. We assume that the liquids do not mix. The 
theory of Laplace and Rayleigh gives the relation between the 
surface tensions in the form 

v/T, = V + V T7a 

The theory of probability gives another imf)ortant example 
of a law of combination. The postulates from which the law 
of (combination is deducible may be taken in the following form : - 

1 To each combination of proposition and data corres- 

ponds one and only one number. 

2 If in (»nc case the pn>|K)sition is more probable relative to 

tin? (I 'ta than in the other, the number corresponding 
to tlio first is greater than that corresponding to the 
second. 

3 If two projKJsitions referred to the same data are 

mutually cxclusiw, the number corresponding to the 
pro{)osition that one of tlicni is true is equal to the 
sum of those corresjTonding to the two original 
pro|)ositions. 

I The greatest and leaat numbers correspond to those 
combinations and only those in which the data imply 
that rhe proj)ositioii is true or false resjiectively.* 

* The R postulates are t«kcn from a iiaper by H. Jeffreys and the present 
writer in the ’Philosophical Magazine, iVoeiiiYx^r, 1919. 
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The concept in question is that of “ the piobability of a 
pioposition p with respect to certain data A.” We may write 
this in the form P (p : h). The thinl postulate, which may be 
written in tlie form 

r (p or q : A) = P (p : A) + P (q : A), 

relating only to mutually exclusive propositions, does not as it 
stands constitute a law of combination of probabilities. A law of 
combination can, however, be deduced from it in the form 

P (p : A) + P (ly : A) = P (p or 7 : h) P (p and q : A). 
Thus the sum of the probabilities of pro|)08itions {p and q) 
and of pru{)Ositions (p or q) can Ite derived from the probabilities 
of tlie propositions p and q treated separately. Bclations between 
the probabilities of other propositions which can be built up from 

propositions p, 7, can be tleiluced. This combination 

law, which , may be expressed in the form 

5 The sum of the pn)babiliti(‘s of p on A and of q on A 
is equal to tin* sum of the probabilities of (p and q) 
on A and of (p or q) on A, 

calls attention to the important fact that i]i gimeral the probability 
of the composite projH)sition (p or q) or of the c.om|>«site proposi- 
tion (p and q) cannot be expressed in terms of tlic separate proba- 
bilities of p and of q. An analogous situation arises with the 
definition of the square of | • //) in algebra in the form 

(x I- y)* = x’ ' //’ 2 xfp 

The square of {x y) cannot be expressed in terms of the square 
of X and the square of y alone. Tbns we n^mark that in setting 
up laws of combination \Ve have to consider not only the form in 
which the terms occur, which may or may not be additive, but 
also the terms necessarily involved, whatever form the law of 
combination may turn out to {X)ss(tss. 

A h\ th example may be taken from a very different field. 
In any attempt to devehip a logically coherent account of notions 
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such as pleasure or pain, we need laws of combination equally 
as much as when we develop a theory of surface tensions.* The 
laws of combination have been recognized to be an important 
part of any system of ethics. Tlius G. E. Moore asssertsf that “ in 
some kinds of wholes the value of this whole bears no regular 
proportion to the sum of values of its parts,” and that “ it is 
certain that a whole formed out of a good thing and an indifferent 
thing may have immensely more value than that good thing 
itself possesses.” Again, Hastings Rashdall asserts^ that ** it is 
of course tnie that the hedonistic value of a pleasure in combina- 
tion with another may be something quite rlifferent from its 
value when taken by itself ” and discusses how far this fact 
“ may be treated as fatal to the whole idea of a sum of pleasures.” 
In the theory of probability it is found that the probability of 
some proposition in relation to data 7 and h is different from its 
probability when taken in relation to It alone. This fact, far 
from leading us to conclude that the whole idea of a Calculus of 
Probabilities must be abandoned, provides a basis for investiga- 
tion into possible forms for the law of combination of probabilities. 

These examples of laws of combination have been taken from 
very different fi« Ids of scientific thought in order to emphasize 
the fact that such laws form an essential part of the orderly 
development of any idea whatsoever, whether it forms part of 
the subject matter of physics or of probability theory or of the 
theory of value. 

It is often possible to modify the concept which is to be taken 
as the fundamental concept in such a way that the postulates 
which give the laws of composition may be changed. In such 

* The question of laws of combination in the problem of pleasure was 
formulated by the present writer in a short paper in Proceedings of the 
AristoUHian Sooiely, 1917-1918. 

t Prineipia ElJiica, p. 27, et seq, 

X The Thiory of Goo>- and EviU vol.ll, p. 21, et seq. 
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cases, the fonns of the laws of composition which result are 
frequently an imtx)rtant and relevant consideration in making 
a decision between several different notions each of which, in 
other respects, may suitably be adopted as the fundamental 
idea. 

'Pile form of the laws 'of combination Is well known to be 
important in the theory of relatmty. The law of combinatioii 
of v elocities in classical dynamics which took the simple additive 
form has been modified in an important respect. A particle is 
moving relative to a system of rocdangiilar axes K with velocity 
n in a certain direction, the axes K being themselves in motion 
relative to rectangular axes K' with a velwity v in the same 
direction. 

AA^hat, then, is the vel(K.nty of tlu* ^Mirticle relative tc» the axes 
K' ? The answer given by classical dynamics was, of course, 
that the velocity relative to the axes K' is h -f- v. The answer of 
the theory of relativity is, however, different. On this theory, 
the velocity of the point is 

1 -f 

r? 

wIktc c is the velocity of light. 

In this case, the velocity is a function of the iwi> original 
velocities u and v but it is not the arithmetic sum, but a certain 
other function of a very sim|>le algebraic nature. The particular 
form adopted for the fuiurtioii has the jirojM^rty that when u is r, 
the velocity of light, th(? relative velocity is also for 

c + r 

1 i cc/c* 

It is interesting to remark the way in which c plays the part of 
an infinity in the sense that it represents a velocity which is such 
that if a particle has this velocity relative to axes K which them- 
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selves have the velocity v relative to axes the velocity of the 
particle relative to the axes K" is also c. This property has 
been made the basis of one type of infinite number in Principia 
Mathematical* 

The form of this law of combination may easily be modified 
by a slight modification of the concept in terms of which it is 
stated.f For suppose we take the rapidity of motion with a 
velocity v to be defined as - 

tank “ ‘ {i)lc) 

where as before c is the velocity of light. Then motion with the 
velocity of light will be said to hav(‘ an infinite rapidity, and 
corresponding to motions with two velocities 1?^ and such that 
?,»! is leas than avc have motions with rapidities Xj and where 
is less than Xg* Motion with no velocity will be said to be motion 
with no rapidity. Thus th<‘ serial order of motions will be 
unchanged and we have essentially only a new convention for the 
measurement of motion. With this new conception the law of 
combination appears in the form ‘*'the rapidity of motion 
relative to the axes K' of a lairticle moving with rapidity / 
relative to axes K which are themselves moving with the 
rapidity r' relative to the axes K is r + r'.*’ TJie use of tliis 
concept tlien restores the law of combination in the form in 
which it was giv<m in classical mechanics for velocities. 


Tnw Amthufy. 

The examples already discuss(*d provide a variety of illiistra- 
tions of the scientific procedure which focusses attention on the 
form of the (combination [xistulates. The fundamental idea 
contained in all f h'..fte particular applications only shows itself 

* Vol. 3. 

I' Cp, A. / . Kobb, A Thm'ij of Time and lipttce. 
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in its full generality, however, when we come to a procedure 
to which we have already directed attention on R previous 
occasion.* On that occasion, the process of True Analogy was 
described in detail and with special reference to typical problems 
occurring in electricity and the conduction of heat. True Analogy 
is the extremely imi)ortant process by which we obtain informa- 
tion about one set of plienomena by means of information about 
another set of phenomena, through an identity of formal 
characters. At pw?aont the subjects of liydn)dynamics, electro- 
statics, current electricity, attractions and elasticity form a 
group which have become mathematically cognate by a careful 
choice of the fundamental ('oncepts. 

The subjects are “ mathematically cognate in the sense 
that the general concepts of those various l>ranches of mathemati- 
cal physics have been chosen so that they share, to a large, extent, 
the same formal properties. The introduction of tlw* idea of 
a potential function has, in fact, made, it possibh* to .select in 
each of these subjects concepts which are fornuilly similar. 
Thus in a large class of problems of hydrodynamics we discuss 
the properties of a function 0 called the “ velocity potential,” 
which is of the dimensions of a length miilti|»lied by a velocity. 
The electrical p)tential V at a point due to a distribution of 
•electricity over any region of space is defined as the amount of 
work done in bringing a unit charge of electricity Jroin a great 
<Iistance to that point and is a single valued function of the 
position of the point. Yet these two functions occurring in 
branches of physics, whose subject-matter is entirely distinct, 
satisfy equations and conditions which are similar. As a con- 
sequence of this similarity, large bodies of mathematical doctrine 
elaborated for the solution of problems in one subject can be 
used for the solution of problems in the other subject. The 


* Proceedings, 1020 - 1921 . 
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interpretations of the formula are widely difEerent : the form 
of the analytical results practically the same. 

On the previous occasion we described the principle of True 
Analogy as it occurs in the theory of potential, in all its generality* 
It has, however, been used with great profit in another much 
simpler form. 

Thus in the mechanics of a particle, the fundamental problem 
to be solved is the motion of a particle in a field of force of potential 
V. Under general assumptions, this problem has been discussed 
in a variety of cases. After the mechanics of a single particle, 
we are concerned with the mechanics of a system of several 
particles, and the corresponding fundamental problem arises. 
Next we have to discuss the problem in the case of a rigid body. 
Now, if we can deal witli the motion of a set of particles and the 
motion of a rigid body, in turn, in such a way that abstract assump- 
tions arc introduced in a similar way in each case, the results of the 
treatment of the problem in the mechanics of a single particle 
can be interpreted so as to give results in the two more general 
cases of a set of jwrticles and a rigitl body. We should in this way 
obtain a number of propositions which might l)e subjected to 
ex))erimental test In these cinuimstances, an increasing number 
of consequences of the laws assumed to hold would becrome 
available, and they would yield estimates of the probabilities 
of these laws to whicli an iiici’casing amount of weiglit would have 
to be given in view of the growing amount of data on which they 
are based. 

The proi*ess by which the results of the mechanics of one 
particle can be applied to other brandies of mechanics may he 
described as follow's. 

We consider the motion of particles m2 and whose 
positions in space at any time are given by — 

(x, i/| zx) (X2 y2 Zi) y* 23 ) 
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refened to a certain set of axes. We introduce the point x y z 
given by — 

x = ^(xi + x2 + y = i (yi !- yj h .Vs).^ == h («i + -2 I- h)y 

and call it the centre of inertia of the particles. Then we find that 
the centre of inertia of the system moves as if the mass of all the 
particles were collected at it and as if all the external forces were 
acting at it in din;ctions parallel to those in which they act. 
This result is true also for any finite number of particles. Thus 
by the introduction of the centre', of inertia, certain results in the 
mechanics of a single particle become available in the mechanics 
of systems of particles. By the further extension of the idea of 
a centre of inertia for a linite miniber of particles, s«* that it is 
applicable to the case of a rigiil body, we arrive at tlie result that 
the centre of inertia of a rigid boily ii^ a fu*ld «)f force moves as 
if the whole mass of the body were cijllected at it and as if the 
forces were acting at it in directions |)ai‘nllel to the direetions in 
which they are acting. This method of int(‘rpreting tin* results 
in the mechanics of a particle so as to apply to problems in otlier 
branches of mechanics has li?il to the introduction of many 
concepts. Thus, for example, the motion o!’ a rigid body about 
its centre of incrlia can be obtained from the mecliaiii»-> of »a 
particle by the introdnetion of lh(‘ radius of gyration i*f a rigid 
body, together with suitable general jMistiilates. 

Another variant on tin* general pn>ci*dure which we have 
described occurs in the Method (»f Images which is a valuable 
weapon in problems of electricity and hydnalynamics. 

Suppose that we are concerned I0 find the effect of a tap T, 
which is supplying water at a c'ertain rate to a swiniining bath, 
when the tap is at a point a near on<» side, tlie other sides of the 
bath being remote enougli from thi* tap to be left out of account'. 
Forth sake of simplicity, we assume that the bath is so shallow 
thai wc may treat the problem as a two-dimensional one. if a tap 
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supplies water to a swimming bath at a ][)oint which is suHlciently 
far removed from all the sides for their effect to be disregarded, 
the water will flow equally in all .directions. In our problem 
this is not the case ; wc liave, in fact, to find the effect of the one 
neighbouring boundary of the bath, in changing the rate of flow 
in the various directions fmin the uniform ratcj of flow in all 
directions which would characterize the problem if the boundary 
were far enough away to be of no inipf>rt-an(r(*. Mow it is fouiwl 
that the problem is the same problem in essentials as the problem 
wlien tluu’C is a second source T' of exactly the same strength 
placed at a distaia^e from the boujidary equal to tlie distance 
«if the original source but on the other side of it. 'riie probhmi 
is, in fact, reduced to the problem of two cf|ual sources in tlu^ 
presence of each other. Indeed, the way in which the presence 
tif the boundary interferes with the symmetrical flow of water from 
a tap in all directions is identical with the way in which this sym- 
metrical flow from the lap ata is disturbed wlien there is a second 
tup supplying water at the same rale at the point u', which is at 
aueipial distance from the boundary present in tlie lirst problem 
hut on the other side of it. By analogy witli the usage in optics 
the point a is ealleil the image of u in the honmlary. Thus the 
boundary in the ])resi‘nee i»f the. lap has been replaced for the 
purposes of this problem by a second taj) of tlie same stnaigth 
at f/', the image of a in the lioundaiy. Thus, in an obvious sense*, 
we may talk of T' the. image of the source T in I ho boundary 
and indeed, solve, the pniblem bv siiitablv interpret iiig tin* 
solution of the ])roblem of two equal s»»urces, T and T', in the 
prest*nce of each idiier ; this is a simple ])n)bleni. Other problems 
of souwes and sinks in the presence i»l luamdaiies are solul^le 
by this Method of J mages, (’orrespoiuling problems in electro- 
statics iiiuy also be treatcil t>n the stuiic lines. 

In the varie.ty of examples which we have given, the toclmique 
involved ranges fnun the simple pn>oess ol giving a name to 

F 
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a point geometrically deiined, so as to direct attention to it as 
a preliminary to working out its properties (as in the case of the 
centre of inertia) to the highly complicated processes involved in 
potential theory. The guiding idea is, Jiowever, the same in all 
the different cases. AVo are concerned to build up frameworks 
of analysis \vhich 'yield thci consequences of adopting a set of 
]X>stu1at(‘s with respect to a concept. When various frameworks 
have been coiiistructed, we bear in mind in investigating tlie 
behaviour of new concepts the ]iossil)ilily that their laws of 
behaviour may ho structurally similar to laws, whose consequence's 
have alroiuly been worked out. If this is tlu^ case, great ])rogress 
can al once be made. But, -even* in other cases, it may 
prove possible to modify the concept in such a way that the liody 
of analysis can be made to yield further propositions. Malhe- 
nuitical Physics is in its pivsent highly devclo|H.‘d state partly 
because it was found possible to intrcalia o corica'pts in its various 
branches which satisfy laws structurally similar. 



Meeting of the Aristotelian Society at 21, Oower Street, 
Imdon^ W,C, 1, on Decmrber 17/fi, 1923, at 8 p.m. 


IV.— SEXSATIOX AND THOUGHT. 

By R. (t. CoLLixfiwooD. 

The old debato between seiisationalisui and intellect ualism has 
Ion*; since worn thin, and it is generally recognized that the 
qii(*stioii whether knowledge is at bottom sensation or thouglit is 
nne f/nestion mat ]joifec. Every modern theory of knowledge 
tries to find a place both for sensation and for thought, and the 
rival theories current among ourselves differ, for the most ])art, 
only ill assigning them places which differ very slightly from 
theory to theory. Then* is a widesjiread agreement nowadays 
that something takes place- in us called sensation, in which we 
become immediately aware of things called sense-data, or sensa, 
or what not ; and that in addition to this, simultaneously or after- 
wards, something else takes ]»lace, called thought, which takes us 
behind tlio sense-ii-itum to the object, or else synthesizes these 
data into an object, or else infers the (»bject from the datum, or in 
some other way leads us from the imineiliate world of sense-data 
into a world who.se |»riniary characteristw* is mediation. 

The object of this pa^n'r, on its negative side, is to contend that 
this theory is falsi*. I am not aiming at fiersonal criticism, and 
therefore 1 name no names : and if it could be proved to me that 
no one holds tiu* theory I have just stated, I should be delighted. 
But the doctrine now acce])ted by most of us, that “ pure sensa- 
tion is a psychological myth,” does not go far enough. It implies, 
a.s usually maintained, that the purely sensuous phase of knowledge 
never takes place altogether by itself, as the cruder associationists 
iKslievcd, and that the activities of sensation and thought always 
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go hand in hand. I am very far from dissenting from this doctrine ; 
all I want to do is to take it more seriously than it is usually taken. 
For its sup}X)rters still talk about seuse-data or sensa in a way 
which implies that they think these can be treated as independent 
self-contained entities by analytic thought, even if they are not 
found in this state by experience. But this is simply allowing 
oneself to be dominated by the m3d;hology of piu« sensation. 

The current theories of knowledge which I am venturing to 
criticize represent a series of attempts at patching u]), in the most 
literal sense, the quarrel between sensationalism and intellec- 
tualism by first allowing sensationalism an innings and then 
granting the same to intellectualism, thus superimposing one 
philosophy on its opposite in the pious hope that the holes in the 
one will come opposite a watertight place in the other. The 
resulting compromise must always be a thing of shreds and j)atches 
in which two dominant motives- sensationalism and intcllec- 
tualism — play sec-saw without getting any nearer a solution of 
their problems. These philosophies are in fact the direct 
descendants of nineteenth-century empiricism, from which they 
differ only in degree of subtlety. Their caste-mark as unpiricisms 
is the splitting-up of knowledge into two part-s, a sensuous 
and an intellectual, and the consequent distinction of the sense- 
datum from the ultimate object of knowledge. To make this 
distinction is empiricism ; to deny it in the sense of asserting 
that the sense-datum is the object, the only object, is sensationa- 
lism. I do not think that sensationalism is a serious danger to 
philosophy at present, but empiricism, I am convinced, is ; and 
I should like to see some oecumenical council of philosophers 
adopt the resolution : ** If anybody speaks of sense-data, or 
sensa, or apparitions, or appearances, or anything synonymous 
with any of these, let him be anathema.” 

The correlative error to that of asserting the existence of 
“ sense-data ” is that of asserting the existence of “ universals.” 
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These are supposed to be the objects of thought, as sense-data 
are the objects of sense ; and just as a pure sensationalism 
says that objective reality consists of sense-data, so a pure 
intellectualism says that it consists of universals. Hence 
the patched-up compromise between the two appears in its 
crudest and most glaring form when the objective world is 
regarded as a kind of compound of sense-data and universals. 
It makes little diiference whether the resulting compromise leans 
to sensationalism, as in the doctrine that the universal is only 
found in the form of a relation between sense-data, or to intellect 
tualism, as in the doctrine that the universal exists (so to speak) 
in the free state and is apprehended by sciences which deal solely 
with the possible. 

As against all such doctrines, I propose to maintain that 
nothing can be an object except to knowledge as a whole, and 
that sensation and thought are not two distinct cognitive activities 
each with a specific object of its own — whether separable or 
inseparable activities — but correlative aspects of a single activity 
with a single object : and that this object cannot either really or 
ideally be divided into a sensum and (if I may use the word) an 
intellectum. The loctrines from which I dissent, and which I 
describe as empiricist, agree in making some such division even 
when they call it a merely ideal distinction. I do not think that 
such a division, in whatever form, is based on an actual examina- 
tion of facts. It is based rather on an attempt to maintain 
simultaneously two complete and incompatible theories of know- 
ledge. First, knowledge as a whole is identified with sensation, 
and thus the object of knowledge is falsely explained as being the 
** object of sensation,” and so we get the idea of a sense-datum. 
Secondly, knowledge as a whole is identified with thought, and 
thus, the object of knowledge being identified with an alleged 
** object of thought,” we get the idea of a universal. Ihirdly, 
an attempt is made to combine sensationalism with intellectua- 

02 
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lism and so overcome the recognized one-sidedness of each. But 
this is done by assuming that the theories of tlie sense-datum 
and of the universal are true descriptions of distinct parts or 
phases of the object of knowledge, instead of what they really are, 
false descriptions of the whole. Tlie empiricists who abound among 
us to-day take over the sense-datum from sensationalism and the 
universal from intcllectualism, not realizing that in so doing they 
arc embracing the very essence of both the errors which they are 
concerned to criti(;ize. The sense-datum is not anything real ; it 
is a philosophical error ; it is in fact the Humian theory of know- 
ledge, a theory never maintained by the real David Hume — ^for 
it is not capable of being maintained — but aimed at by him and 
therefore not altogether unjustly ascribed to him by text-books. 
Similarly, the universal is not an3rthing real ; it is the. reductio ad 
absifrdum of the Spinozistio theory as the sense-datum is of the 
Humian. And the activities of sensating, or “ sense-perception,’' 
and thinking, regarded as two modes of cognition by which 
respectively we apprehend these two objects, are as non-existent 
as the objects themselves. 

I. 

To show that there is no such thing as a sensc-datuin, or pure 
object of seiLsation, it is necessary to consider what such a thing 
would be, if it existed. The characteristic mark of simsation is 
its immediacy, its being self-contained and self-sutticient at any 
given moment, apart from any reference to anything outside that 
moment. In an act of pure sensation we should not l)e remem- 
bering, imagining or thinking : we should be aware of nothing but 
that whicli was directly lM*for«; us, as immediate object, at this 
precise moment. The sense-datum would be the momeutary 
object as apprehended in this act of pure sensation. 

Si] [nose, then, that we had a pure sensation of (say) the 
blueness of the sky, while looking straight up at the itonitli on a 
cloudless day. By the hy{)othc.sis, we should not l)e aware, 
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through memory or imagination or the like, of anything but the 
blueness of the momentarily-seen sky. In this case we should 
not be able to call what we saw the sky, for tliat would mean 
recognizing it as an object which we had seen Ixsfore, and this 
would imply memory. Nor should we l)e able to call it bine, for 
that would mean distinguishing it from other colours remembered 
or imagined. Nor could we call it colour, for that implies a dis- 
tinction from smell or taste or sound or something else tliat is 
not colour, and by hypothesis wc should be aware of nothing of 
this kind. AVe could not even call it an olject of sight or an dgcct 
of consciousness in gmvral, for even these descriptions would 
imply thinking of it as somehow related to objects not imme- 
diately j)resent ; and this means breaking through the charmed 
circle of pure sensation. To say anything at all about the 
experience would be im|K)ssible, for to say anything about it, even 
to ourselves, means j)lacing it in a (*ontext of objects which are 
n(»t ])resent to pure sensation and are therefore, so far as we are 
purely sensating, not i)resent to our minds at all. 

Jlut, it may be said, though we could not call it blue, it would 
still be blue to us ; we should still apprehend it blue even 
though we (?ouhl not give it that name or indeed any other. But 
even this is not true. It would not really 2)resent to our con- 
sciousness the }x?culiar quality of blue ; for such a quality only 
reveals itself to us, only catches oiir attention, by contrast or 
(‘umparison with other qualities. A jK*rson who had spent his 
whole life doing nothing but seeing, and seeing nothing hut a 
single shade of blue, would really never have seen that shade at 
all. Only on rettuning to it from a different experience, whether 
of colours seen or of colours inuigined, would he say—and ^x^ople 
often do say something of the sort — “ Now for the first time I see 
the colour few wliicli I never had eyes before.’* And even so, we 
are assuming that hy contrast with the real or imaginary exercise 
of some other sense he has come to know^ what seeing is. 
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At the same time we are making other assumptions. A 
continued stare at an expanse of blue sky is already riddled with 
the activity of memory and imagination, and is thus a very 
different thing from the instantaneous glimpse of a minimum 
msibUe, We have been assuming that the blue was so far homo- 
geneous in space and constant in time that the observer could 
let his attention travel over it and remember from moment to 
moment what the various parts were like. That is, we have 
allowed memory and imagination, comparison and differentiation, 
to creep in unobserved. This will perhaps be clearer if we suppose 
that the object, instead of a constant and homogeneous blue, 
was a changing kaleido8cope-j)attcrn in wliich every coloured 
patch was so small as only just to escape invisibility and so 
rapidly changing as only just to l)e visible between one change and 
the next. In this case it is obvious that pure sensation unsupple- 
mented by memory and imagination* w'ould never enable the 
observer to see anything definite at all. If he were confined to 
the immediate consciousnes.s of the momentary ()l)ject, he would 
not even know that the colours were changing ; for at the instant 
of change all consciousness of the vanishing colour would leave 
him, and by the time the new colour had aj)pea’'»d he would 
not kno\v that anything different had ever existed. Similarly, 
he could not imprint upon his eye the pattern of colours at any 
given instant, forji ])attern, to l)e seen, must last long enough to 
allow the attention to tra^'eI over it and take it in as a whole, 
and a pattern which is changing too ra])idly for this cannot be 
seen. This is illustrated by a well-known exjSMiment of the 
psychological laboratory, in which a pattern of dots is illuminated 

* Jf 1 am accused of forgetting the doctrine of the specious present, I 
reply that on the contrary I am expounding that doctrine, which is not 
only an important truth but absolutely incompatible, when it is properly 
understo^ d and no longer regarded as a mere mystery, with the sensa- 
tionaii.atif psychology for whose benefit it was invented. 
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for an instant and the subject is required to describe it. If such 
patterns, each illuminated for the hundredth part of a second, 
followed one another at the rate of a hundred to the second, they 
could not even be seen, let alone described ; and to a mind con- 
scious only of the sensation of the moment, all objects would be 
in a condition of this kind. 

Thus we can now lay it down that a purely sensitive being, if 
he existed, could not distinguish whether the object of his vision 
was uniform or variegated in colour and whether its colour was 
permanent or changing. For such a being these distinctions 
would have no meaning ; they would never present themselves 
to his mind. Jn the same way, he could never be aware of the 
distinction between a colour, a sound, a taste and so on ; nor 
of that Ix'tween a real and (m illusory object, a sensation, a 
memory and an imagination. In fact, he would never be aware 
of any distinction of any kind whatever. No antithesis of A 
and not-A would mean anything to him : l)ecausc, being aware 
only of the immediate object, ami this immediacy excluding all 
differentiation, differentiation itself would be to him meaningless. 
For differentiation meaiis something only to the mind which can 
renicml)er or imagine tliat which is not immediately present to 
it in the sensation of tlie moment.* 

What we liave said about a piuely sensitive Ixsing applies 
equally to a being not purely sensitive in the sense of always 
purely sensitive, but purely sensitive at a given moment or in 
reference to a given object : it applies, that is, to any alleged act 
of pure seiisiitioii. The sense-datum which is the alleged object 
of sucli an act must l)e absolutely undifferentiated : innocent of 
differentiations within itself, innocent of differentiations between 


* I hope I shall ni>t *io accused oi maintaining that * we can only be 
awai'c of one thing at a time.’ In fact, this is not the case ; my point is 
that it icottld be the ca o, were we purely sensitive beings. 
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itself and other sense-data. But i)eople who talk about sense- 
data seem to regard them as complex objects having an organized 
stnioture of their own and standing in all sorts of relations to 
others of their kind ; and this they can do because they surrep- 
titiously im])ort into the notion of a s<iiise-datum the notion of 
qualifications and mediations which, as a datum of sense, it could 
never possess. A real sense-datum would be, if it existed, just 
nothing at all ; it would 1)0 unsusceptible of any kind of descrip- 
tion, indistinguishable from any other sense-datum or anytliing 
not a sense-datum. Can there be a coin])leter des(Tiption of an 
absolute nonentity ? 


II. 

AW hiive now to consider the converse <*ase, of a pure intidli- 
gence devoid of any sensuous elemenl . From such an intelligence 
the characteristi<‘ immediacy of sense would be absent, and 
nothing would be present to it e.xcept a tissue of impliratiims. 
In pure thought we should never be aware of any object simply 
and directly presented to us as an object : we shoulil never be 
able to say of anything “ this is so.*' AW ccailil only say “ it 
would be so if such and such were the case." Ail oi • statiMuente 
would be hypothetical; tlmt is, expressing the implications of 
certain contingencies as to whosi' realization nothing is sidil. The 
logic of jaire thought would not contain the cafi‘gorical form : all 
its propositions would be universal, and all its universals would 
be hypothetical. There woidd \n\ for stich a miial, no distinction 
l)etweeTi a this and a fliaf, a mtv and a tltm, a hvrv and a there. 
No time would ever be jjresent tf) it, and therefore no time would 
be either past f)r future ; no jJaee would be its own, and therefore 
no place would be not its own. It would be clean out of space 
and time ; nor would it sec all s])ace m an infinite here and all 
time as an eternal now, because here and now would be meaning- 
less tr» it. It would be simply unawan; of sjiace and time and of 
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all spatio-temporal objects and events. It would live in a world 
of' pure universals, of abstract generalities. But it would not 
acquire knowledge of this world through a temporal process of 
learning, for that would subject it once more to time and intro- 
duce the distinction, im])ossible apart from the immediacy of 
sense, between nmv and not }uyu\ It must have }X)ssesscd all 
knowledge of this world of universals from all eternity ; or at 
any rate, if it has not done so, it cannot know that it has not, 
and is by the definition of its own nature compelled to believe that 
it has. But this eternity does not mean i)ermanencc, the ojqwite 
of change : for change would be meaningless to such a mind, and 
t hereforc it (?ould not know either itself or its object as j^ermanent. 

The notion of pure thought, as ordinarily entertained, gets all 
its ])lausibility from certain inconsistencies. We are told that 
the jmtivity of a mathenuitioiaii who reasons from one position 
to another is an example of ]mre thought. But it is not ; for the 
matheiiiaticiaji’s thought is a jirocess spread out over time, and 
at each pliasi? of it he can say to himself. “ I am now thinking 
this, and a minute ago I wfis thinking that.'* But this distinction 
between one time and another time is non-existent to ])ure thought : 
it only arises through the immediacy of sense : just as in our 
converse case, tl • ]HTmancjM*e and uniformity of the blue colour 
would have been non-existent to pure sensation, and only arose 
tliruugli the reflective a<‘tion of thought. A person looking at 
a blue skv is not merely sensatiiig, he is also thinking ; only by 
forgetting this do we supjiosc that the blue is a “sense-datum *' 
offered to i)ure sensation. St) a |H'rson doing a mathematical 
ojx'jatioii is nt)t merely thinking, he is also stmsaling ; and it is 
only by forgetting this that wo imagine him to I)e concerned with 
a world of ])ure thought-objects. 

But to return to our analysis of the hyjwthctical case of a 
])urely thinking mind. Its object would be implications, and 
not this or that implication—for thin and that are meaningless to 
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such a mind — but all conceivable implications at once ; not only 
the implications found in the world of fact, but quite equally 
those not so found. This means that its object would consist 
of the totality of thinkable hypotheses with all their hypothetical 
consequences to infinity. A mind promised omniscience and 
presented with such an object as this in fulfilment of the promise 
would have good ground for complaint, since its alleged knowledge 
would include no single fact, and the totality of thinkable hypo- 
thesis would be a somewhat dusty answer to a soul “ sick for 
certainty.” But that is only a rhetorical objection. It is more 
important to ask whether there can be a totality of thinkable 
hyi^otheses. It appears that there cannot, for two reasons. 

First, we should never reach the sum. However many hy|x>- 
theses are framed, as many more await our attention. Of the 
invention of hypotheses there can be no end, and consecjuently 
the phrase “ all jmsible implications at once ” is a phrase 
without meaning. The universals which are the object of pure 
thought do not stop short at hair, mud, and filtli : their line 
stretches out to the crack of dmim, until it reveals itself as no 
system, no rounded and organized world, but an abyss of nonseiiM*. 

Secondly, the universal is correlative to the part’ 'ular, and a 
hypothesis is always devised to ser^^e as a descrii)tion of facts. A 
mind wholly engaged in framing universiil pro|)ositions is a coii- 
tra<liction in terms, for such propositions are n^ver framed in 
vacuo. We are led to frame hypotheses by studying facts, which 
means that the categorical proposition is logicallj prior to the 
hypothetical. Actual thinking is a process in which liyjxithesia 
certainly has a place ; but by its very nature it can never have 
more than a limited place. Rule out the categorical judgment, 
and you rule out all judgment. A mind restricted to the framing 
of hypotheses would be condenmed to blank and ut^^er nescience. 
Even the unreality of the alleged sense-datum is no more com- 
plete liian this. The two are indeed merely opposite aspects of 
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the same error. Pure sense, apart from thought, cannot see the 
very thing it is looking at : pure thought, apart from sense, finds 
nothing to think about. The blindness of the one is, so to speak, 
the correlative of the other’s emptiness. In logical terms, 
sensation would mean an empty subject undetermined by any 
predicate ; thought would mean a chaos of all possible predicates 
never attached to any subject. Where knowledge says this 
is red, and this is blue, this is round and this is square,” pure 
sensation says, “ This this this this . . and jmre thought says, 
“ red blue round square. . . in an infinite, series. Empiricism 
thinks that by sticking these two series together, and either 
switching alternately from one to the other or else making them 
run concurrently, it can construct knowledge ; but out of non- 
existf?nt materials nothing can be coiLstnicted. 

ITT. 

We thus nmintain not only that all knowledge is both sensa- 
tion and thought at once, but that even ideally these elements 
can never lx? distinguished. When we have disentangled some- 
thing from the concrete body of knowledge and called it a sense- 
datum, it is in reality riddled through and througli with traces of 
mediation, and is therefore not jmrely sensuous but irrevoeably 
tainted with intelligibility ; similarly the elements in knowledge 
which wo (rail purely intelligible are so far sensuous that they rest 
wholly on an immediacy which we have tried to deny. To ask, 
therefore, what elements in knowledge arc contributed by sense 
and what by thouglit i.< as fruitless jia to fwk the favourite question 
of the older empiricism. “ how does thouglit arise out of a back- 
ground of pure sensation ? ” In cither ease we arc trying to 
define the nature of a relation or transaction between two things 
which simply do r -t exist. I confess that this doctrine, if 
accepted, would throw out of employment a large number of 
philosophers and psychologists who spend their time in discussing 
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juflt such questions as these. Obviously my thesis prevents my 
attaching any weight to the question whether sense-data have 
extension and so fortli ; but it also has further applications. 

For example, certain problems in connexion with jH.Tception 
have been much discussed under the assumption that a distinction 
could be made between what a thing hxth and what it is. The 
railway lines look convergent, but they an; parallel ; the stick 
in water looks bent, but it is straight ; the more distant of two 
oranges looks smaller, but it is the Siime size. Now it is commonly 
supposed that sensation has some s^xxhil connexion with what 
a thing looks, and thought with what it is. What it looks is 
supposed to be what ])uro sensation re^iorts it as l>eing : what it 
“ is ” we arc supposed to discover through the agency of thought 
as criticizing or interpreting the sense-datum. It is only a 
further and (piite legitimate extension of this language to ilis- 
tinguisli between the real stick, which “ really is straight.’* snd 
the sense-datum or apiMiarauce, which “really is crooked.’* 
What we see is the really ertjoked sense-datum ; but frnii: this 
we infer, if we are wise, a really straight stick. 

Such is one of many doctrines concerning the. I'amuii'i heut- 
stick puzzle wliich have this in common, that they f II victiiiis to 
the empiricist falla<'y. This fallacy is committed the ijistant wo 
make the apparently innocuous assertion that tlie stick is straight 
but looks bent. For this distinction already impli»*s just that 
tlivorce of sensuous ajj[K*arancc from objective rcaliiy which is the 
essence of empiricism. In order U) criticize it wo nmst by 

looking at the ])roblem from the jjoint of view of ordinary language. 

If w'e show a stick obliquely instutod in water to a [)erson un- 
accustomed to such ])uzzles and ask him whether it is bent or 
straight, he will naturally give one of three answers. 

(а) He may say “ it is Iwnt.” 

(б) He may say “ it looks bent.” 

0.) ife may say “ it is straight.” 
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In the first case he is being “ deceived by appearances ” : 
in the second, he is on his guard not to be so deceived —realizing 
by our manner, perliaps, tliat there is “ a catch somewhere ” - 
and in tlie third he is giving the (?orrect answer. In no case 
would he naturally reply “ it looks bent but it is straiglit,” unless 
he were trying to convince himself or to warn somebody else f»f 
the danger of making a certain mistake, namely, the mistake of 
thinking the stick really crooked. The case is precisely parallel 
to asking a soldier accustomed to the English climate to judge 
ranges in »South Africa. Here again, there are three natural 
answers : (a) it is two hundred yards ; (b) it looks like two 
hundred yards ; (c) it is five hundred yards ; according as he is 
(a) merely ai)j)lying liis English standards ; {h) on liis guard 
against doing so ; (c) ajjplying a Sr>uth African standard, ff ho 
sai<i " it is five Iuiiidre<l yards but it only looks two,^’ this would 
mean that he was warning hiiiLself or someone else not to judge 
the distance by English standards : that is, he was allowing for 
the ])ossibilitv of two standards, a .South African standard and 
an English standard. Now the empiricists whom I am venturing 
t<i Cl it icizo woidd say. if tln'V admitted the parallelism of the case, 
that tin* two hundred yards was to the soldier a ]mre sense-datum, 
but that he interpr(*te<I this sense-datum either OTongly, as 
indi<‘ating that the dislaiico was whai. it a])peared to be, or rightly, 
as indicating a South African five hundred. 

That would be jiarallel to saying, as they actually do say, that 
tlie bent stick is a pure sense-datum which may be interpreteil 
by thought a.s meaning straight-stick-in- water. In point of fact 
I flare say the empiricist would distinguish, and assert that the 
“ outward distance of two hundred yards was not a sense- 
datum at all but all iiiter]»retatioii of sense-data ; for once the 
soldier got well used to the South African atmosphere he would 
quite give up “ seeing *’ the distance as two hundred yards, which 
would lu v'er happen if two hundred yards had been a sense-datum. 
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This analysis would be correct, and it yields a most important 
fact, namely, that when we say “ it looks like A but it is B,” 
neither A nor B (200 yards, 500 yards) is a sense-datum, but A 
is the rejected interpretation and B the accepted interpretation 
of sense-data by thouglit. Any distance outward from the eye 
is admittedly reached by interpretation and is never an immediate 
sense-datum. But the same analysis must in point of fact be 
applied to the case of the Ijont stick. The bentness of the stick 
is not a sense-datum but an interpretation,* and an erroneous 
interpretation, while its straightness is equally an interpretation 
but a true one. This may ho shown by observing that jjeoplo 
accustomed to such phenomena would ni^ver dream of saying 
that they see the stick as bent, the rails as convergent and so 
forth : and this is a totally diflferent thing from seeing the stick 
as bent but interpreting it correctly and as it were automatically. 

On the theory we are criticizing, our sense-data come to us 
in the form of pictures correctly drawn in perspective : we actually 
see the rails as convergent, the house as diminishing at its farther 
end, and so forth. It is only (on that tlieory) by interpreting 
these pure sense-data that we arrive at the judgment that the 
rails are parallel and the house cubical. Xow if t* ’s were mi, 
correct drawing in perspective would be as simple and natural as 
the correct singing of a note heard. All children would draw in 
persi^ective as naturally as all children mimic notes. But draw- 
ing in perspective is notoriously a v<?rv difficult accoinplishniient, 
and one which no child achieves naturally. Tt took the European 
mind many centuries of hard work to invent it, and no non- 
European race has ever seriously tried to solve the j>roblems of 
perspective. But this is an inconceivable state of thiiigs if [jer- 
spective is simply the way in which our sense-data reach us. 
And it cannot be explained by adopting the literally prejK)sterous 

* In spite of this, it may be described as immediate ; but for the sense 
in which L understand this term see below, IV. 
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view that when we learn perspective we de-intellectualize our 
sense of vision and bring it back to a mivelS, an immediacy, which 
the child and the savage have lost. No one who has learnt per- 
spective could jKissibly confuse that process with one of de- 
intellectual izat ion, unless he Ixilieves that Beelzebub is the right 
' person to cast out devils. 

What we learn to do, in learning ijerspectivc, is to project 
the objects wc see upon an imaginary sheet of glass held in front 
of us, the so-called plane of the picture. All perspective is con- 
ventional in the sense that it is based on a conventional starting- 
point, namely, the problem- of jirojecting objects upon this plane. 
Those who think that objects immediately apj)ear ” to us so 
jjrojected, are deceived, by the ease with which they have learnt 
to do a thing, into supposing that they are not doing it at all : 
or else they are falling, in a more confused way, into the same 
fallacy which has led some |)eople to wonder why we do not see 
things U])side down. 

The smallness of ilistant objects, the convergence of the rail- 
way lines, and so forth, arc thus not immediate data of sense but 
part and parcel of the convention of i)erspcctive. When we say 
that the rails look convergent, our real meaning is that if they 
were projc(?ted on a plane at right angles to the line of vision, 
the projected lines would be convergent. If one forgets per- 
spective, one no longer says or thinks that the lines look con- 
vergent or that the distant objects look small. This is the way 
in which everyone who has not learnt perspective looks at things, 
as is proved by the fact of i)erspectivele88 drawing ; and it can 
easily be recaptured by anyone who is willing to try. Put two 
oranges on the table, one two feet away and the other four : look 
at them without any thought of reducing them to the same 
pictiu:e-plane but simplv as a three-dimensional group of objects* 

* Need I refloat tliat to think of them, while looking at them, as 
three-dimen ‘ional is no more an interpretation than to think of them as 
projected two-cimensionally ? 
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and ask yourself “ docs one Imh larger than the other ? ” If you 
have really got rid of the imaginary picture-plane you will at once 
reply “ Xo, they look the same size.” 

An ingenious objector might reply “ I should never say they 
looked the same size, but only that they looked as if they were the 
same size.’* This would amount to a plea that he (^oiild not think 
away the imaginary picture-plane, and that it was therefore an 
immediate datum of sense. I must insist that this is simply an 
en*or. If everyone cannut think away tlie pi(*ture-plane, I cannot 
help him ; 1 can only tell him that 1 Hiul no difficulty in doing so, 
and that T actually Jiiul it very much easier to judge “ real ” 
sizes, shapes, angles and so forth than to judge the “ a])pareiit ” 
sizes, etc., which would be correct in a |K‘rsi)ective drawing of the 
things I see. Xor am 1 singular in this : everybody in point of 
fact is more liable to errors of ])ers[K'ctive than to errors in estima- 
ting real shapes, and those who think they are not have either not 
tested themselves or are not capable of checking their own errors. 

To say tliat we are immediately presented with a siuise-ilatum 
of convergent lines wlii«‘li we inter[»ret into parallel rails is thus 
so far from tlie truth that its op|M)sit(> is at least more like the 
facts. It is etpially false to say that we have in imnuMliately- 
j)resentejl crooked sense-datum wliii-h represtuits straight st i< k 
in water. What we really see is not a crookeil appi'urance (as 
if that could mean anything) but a straight -stick-in-water. If 
we understand the refraction of tiu? water, we jjc*:*ceive the stick 
as straight, just as we perceivi* the more lii.stant orange as no 
smaller than the. nearer one : if we a>sume the water to refract 
just as if it were air, we wrongly perceive the stick as crookeil. 
The trui! |)erception anil the erroneous are the results of two 
implicit principles of interpretation which arc resjKJCtively true 
a nd false. »Seeing the stick as crooked is not a pure act of sensation 
but a false perception, a j-xirception biasseil by a false principle 
\.hi -h is none the less prescuit for not l)eing explicitly formu- 
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lated, and is parallel to the soldier’s assumption that the air of 
South Africa resembles that of England. The straight stick seen 
through air and the straight stick seen jiartially through water 
are related as the landscape 500 yards away in English air to the 
landscape at the same distance through South African air. In 
each case- there is a principle of interpretation at work, and the 
empiricists’ error is to mistake the i)re.sence of a familiar and 
accustomed and therefore unformulated principle for the absence of 
any principle at all, and to call that immediate which is mediated 
by principles of common every-day cmjdoyment. When we 
see a straight stick in water and say to ourselves “ Here is a 
straight stick,” we are admittedly thinking as Avell as seeing; 
but when we see a straight stick in air and say “ Here is a straight 
stick,” the em}m*icist imagines that we are not thinking at all, 
and that the straight stick is a jnire sense-datum; and this 
leads him to the further error of supposing that- when we see a 
straight stick in water and say ” Here is a crooked stick *’ or 
“ Here is something which looks like a crookeil stick ” we are not 
thinking, and that the croolrtl stick is a pure sense-datum. But 
wc arc thinking in all these cases : and the crooked stick is not a 
sense-datum but an error an error made or an error avoided— 
an error due ik i to any omission of thinking but to thinking 
amiss, interpreting by the uTong ])riiii ij)le. 

It is often argued that the. bent ness of tin* stii'k cannot be an 
interpretation and must be a pum sc'iise- datum because it is an 
appearance which i)ersists after our mistake, if wo ever made it, is 
removed. But this is simply careless analysis. The psycholo- 
gist asks his subject “ Now that you know it is straight, can you 
still see it as crooked ? ” and the. subject of course replies yes. 
But the psychologist has liegginl the question by distinguishing 
knowing from seeing, and is in fact committing tlic fallacy of 
many queRtiona— a fallacy in which this tyjie of psychological 
investigetioii is very rich. What the subject means by his reply 
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is that he can still without any effort enter imaginatively into the 
frame of mind which interprets the facts on the false assumption 
that water refracts in the same way as air. 


IV. 

The so-called sense-datum, whenever we analyse it, thus 
proves to contain exactly what by calling it a sense-datum we 
deny that it contains : namely “ interpretation,” or in other 
words, thought. But to interpret means to interpret someihingy 
and thus we seem tacitly to have admitted that somewhere there 
is a crude uninterjffeted datum of sense which thought interprets. 
But we have already seen that there c‘annot l)e such a thing ; and 
this implies that what thought begins to interpret is already the 
product of previous interpretation. It is called a datum or 
starting-point of thought only relatively, meaning that to a given 
phase of thought it is a starting'2)oint ; but wlicn we come to 
analyse it we always find that it is the product of an earlier i^hase 
of thought itself. There is no such thing as a starting-point of 
thought in an absolute sense, a point behind u’lich thought 
cannot be traced, though sensation can. 

This does not mean that all thought goes on from all eternity 
to all eternity. It merely means that at whatever moment of 
time thinking begins, it does not supervene u2)on a previous 
activity of sensating ; that not only arc sensation and thought 
invariable concomitants, but that one cannot even get the blade 
of a knife between them, so that to s])eak of anything as 
given by sense to thought moans that the datum so descril)cd is 
in reality given by thought to itself : is, so to speak, a legacy 
bequeatlied by a complete unitary act of cognition (neither merely 
sensuous nor merely intellectual) to successive acts of the same 
kind. 
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This leads to a final question. Hitherto we have not proposed 
any improvement on the formula that defines knowledge as both 
sensation and thought at once. But we have criticized it by 
pointing out that the two alleged parts, elements or aspects of 
knowledge cannot even be conceived as distinct, and that to 
define knowledge as the union of two such elements is meaningless. 
This is a point on which the modern theories I am criticizing seem 
to hedge. They try to maintain that sensation and thought are 
\oyqy though not actually separate ; but to divide 

in theory that which is indivisible in fact is {jxtee Aristotle) to 
falsify it, to represent it as in itself it is not and cannot be. This 
is not to be got over by appeal to any doctrine of external relations, 
for the theories I am criticizing insist that it is an iimer necessity, 
no mere accidental juxtaposition, that unites sensation to thought. 

Can we then so reinterpret the doctrine as to save for it some 
degree of significance and truth ? 1 think we can, if we resolutely 
purge it of the remains of that faculty-iksychology which all of us 
denoimce in public and most of us secretly indulge. For sensa- 
tion and thouglit, whicli carry with them an ineradicable implica- 
tion of faculty- j)sychology, we must substitute terms which 
really do signify aspects and not separate activities. 

Now of all kii wledge we can say two things : that it is imme- 
diate and that it is mediate. Of everything we know we can say 
that it simply is so, that we “see ” it to be so, that we have towards 
it the unique and immediate feeling of conviction or certitude. 
In this sense all knowledge is inunediate, and in this sense those 
are perfectly right who maintain that all knowledge is jiust a 
subject’s immediate and intuitive apprehension of an object. 
On the other hand, to say that knowledge is only this, is a mistake 
of the first magnitude. It is never only this ; it is always also 
mediated by reflexion and reasoning and all that goes by the 
name of thought. Lmineiliate certainty does not exclude media- 
tion ; it contains iti own grounds telescoped within itself. These 
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grounds are discoverable on analysis ; and to deny their existence 
because tliey are not present to immediate consciousness is 
(talking of telescopes) only putting the telescope to one’s blind 
eye. Of anything we know, we are entitled to say “ I simply 
know it intuitively, instinctively,” or whatever word we like to 
use to indicate immediacy ; but we are always liable to bo asked 
“ How do you knoAv it ? ” and there is no case in which we are 
logically justified in refusing an answer. We can see the most 
complicated truths, as Archbishop Temple “saw,” without 
counting them, the forty-two boys in his confirmation class : but 
just as he might have explained his intuition by showing how 
forty-two units groiij)ed themselves into a characteristic pattern, 
so even the simjJest truth, “ Here is blue,” “ I fet‘l pain,” is 
capable of being explained «ir mediated in the same sense, and in 
fact rests on this mediation itself. The same experience which 
seen end-ou is immediate, seen sideways is mediate. Thus, 
starting from mediacy or interpretation as fundamental. \\v can 
see the necessity of immediacy defined as the presence to the 
mind of a j)rocess of mediation regarded as a whole ; whereas if, 
with the atomistic logicians, we start from a j»ure immediacy and 
try by the accumulation of immediacies to bu. d uj> mediation, 
we only get “this this this this . . . or datum datum + 
datum .... and every datum remains uninterpret eil. unmediated. 
Atomisticr logic is the corollary of the belief in the existtmcc of 
sense-data ; nor is any otluT logic jKissible to one who ludds this 
belief, except by an inconsistency. 

The nature of all knowlerige is fundamentally mediation or 
interpretation. If we could find any absolute, datum which did 
not already contain mediation in itself, it would not be knowledge. 
But in of fact we cannot. Kvery starting-jioinl of thought 
is a product of thought. But this seems to destroy all immediacy 
and reduce knowledge to an endless web of raiminenmdis. How 
ib this to l>e avoided ? 
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By seeing that immediacy is present all the time as the imme- 
diate presence of thought to itself, its immediate knowledge that 
it is doing whatever it is doing. This immediacy rests on media- 
tion, for every certainty is the fniit of a process and sums up that 
jHocess ; but the process itself rests on a perpetual act of summing 
it so far as it lias gone, and without this momentary act, 
this perjKJtually renewed immediacy and certainty, the pro- 
ceeds of mediation would have neither rudder nor compass. 
Philosophies of abstract change omit the immediacy ; 
philosophies of static contemplation omit the mediation. 
Empiricism tries to begin by omitting the hatter and to go on 
by omitting the former ; in its anxiety to commit neither mistake 
it commits both. 

The rhythm of all knowledge through mediation to immediacy 
and back again seems to be what is genuinely expressed, but 
disguised in a cloud <if facadty-psychology, when a distinction is 
made between thought and sensation. To call these coiT(»lative 
moments of the process by the name of distinct activities or 
functions of the mind is as if the systole and diastole of the heart 
were accounted for by saying that there were two kinds of heart 
at work ; to call Miem ilistinct faculties or structures (»r organiza- 
tions would be like accounting for the swing of a pendulum l>y 
saying that twt) dis(*nibodied spirits pushed it alternately. 
Mediation and immediacy, the irhat and tln?//w/ of kin>wl«*dgi\ arc 
both in reality and in thought inst^parable but distinct : ojiposites, 
like the convex and the coiwave of the curve, of which ca**h deter- 
mines the other and is determined by it. 

The current confusions about sense-data and all the rest of 
them seem to me c*)nfusiMlly to express two (piito valid notions. 
First, the notion that in all cognition two opposite and correlative 
elements, which [ have called immediacy and mediation, can 
distinguished. St'cor.dly, the notion that cognition is of various 
kinds, the tic^ of discov«*ring that a lemon is yellow lieing sonn^- 
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how goncrically different from the act of discovering that twice 
two is four. Now the theory of knowledge ought to expound the 
necessary stnicture of all cognition and also determine its various 
kinds and their inter-relations. Nor would I deny that these two 
tasks may at bottom turn out to involve one another. But the 
faculty-psychology whose damnosa haereditas I find in the views I 
have criticized simply jumbles the two questions together, and 
trying to bring <lown two birds with one stone misses 
them both. 



Meeting of the AmtoteUan Sodely at 21, Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, on January 2l8f, 1924, at 8 f.m. 

V.— HUMAN INTERCOURSE BY MEANS OF SPEECH. 

By 11, WiLDON Carr. 

1. — Lifr Experienced and Life Observed. 

The dramatist and the novelist when they wish to give us privi- 
leged insight into the inner character of the personalities they 
create, adopt an artistic convention. The convention of the 
play is different from the convention of the novel, hut in each 
case it is a pure convention. When the artist is a man of genius — 
a Shakespeare, a Jloliere, a Goethe or a Manzoni—we lose sight 
of the convention and feel ourselves transported into the actual 
life of the artist’s creation, that is, it becomes as real to us as 
history. The dramatist’s convention is to show us an action 
developing within the enclosure of four walls by removing one of 
the walls. The novelist’s convention is to inform us of the thoughts 
which his ^Hirsor^ are thinking and dispense with the need of 
making them express them in their speech. Of course in neither 
cas(i arc wc deceived by the convention. . We. are well aware that 
constituted as we are it’ is impossible to see through a wall, or to 
know the real thoughts which arc inspiring the uttered words, but 
yet we think in ea'cli case that the convention is a natural one, 
supix>sing only the jaising of our ordinory powers in degree. 
Like Sam Weller under cross-examination by Sergeant Buzfiiz 
we suppose that were our pair of eyes raised to the power of 
“ double million magnifying microscopes ” we might see through 
a flight of stairs ana deal door. Even more ready are we to 
believe that with heightened spiritual powers we could directly 
perceive unnttered thoughts. If like Siegfried we could gain 
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possession of the Nibelung’s magic ring, we should be able to 
discern the treacherous thoughts beliind Mime’s 8j)oken words 
and understand the language of birds. Indeed most of us have 
grown up in the imagery of a world j^opled with spiritual beings 
— guardian angels and mischievxms fiends — against whom stone 
walls and iron doors are no protection, and our first idea of God is 
of one to whom the secrets of all hearts are revealed. To many 
of us “ Thou God soest me was our first definite teaching about 
the unseen world. We are more puzzled at the impediments 
which s<‘em to interpose between minds and limit th(?ir intercourse, 
than at the fact that there is such a thing as intercourse, and we 
are unconscious of any mystery suiroumling its nature. 

One of the first results of ]diilnso]>hical reflet tion when wo 
<iireet it to the nature of our owu life and personality is the 
diseovery that not only in fact do wc never pass out of (»in>(‘lves, 
break tlirougli as it were into tlie outer world, but Hint every 
attempt to imagine such a break thmugli involves us in self- 
eontradietion and absurdity. " if I were you ’’ is always found 
to refer to tlie eoiiditiuniiig <'nvironment autl never, as in its first 
intention it appears to do, to flu? actual livi'd e-\j>erieiic»». It is 
always found to mean ‘*if J were circiimstaiurd .is you a|ip(*ar 
to me to be.*’ There is no ocape from the fact tliai tlie thinker 
is the centre of his universe of thought however much tliat t hought 
may seem to set him free and ciuible. him to roam in the vast 
universe. It is diseoneerling. The. illusion amazes us when we. 
appreciate its e.>:tent. It also offends the dramatic instinct in us. 
We like to think of ourselves as cajmble of [ilaying many parts — 
and how easy tliis would be wx*re we, instead of being self-centred 
subjects of cxjKjrience, carved out of some liomogejicous indifferent 
stuff. So far indeed as ordinary knowing is cuncerne<l tlicrc 
appears no reason at all why the stuff of which our liodies are 
constituted should not be transitive, why it should n(»t serve now 
one mind now another. If only our mind were also a stuff there 
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would tlicn be no absurdity in conceiving one mind as becoming 
another. The identical atoms of carbon may be a diamond, the 
liardest known matter which nothing else can scratch, or a piece 
of graphite which will lubricate steel surfaces or mark paper, or a 
piece of gritty charcoal, which will crumble to dust in the fingers, 
so in like manner if there were a miiid-stuff we could conceive a 
complete change of personality, without any difference of 
substance. Our character would then depend entirely on circum- 
stances, and all ajiparent initiative in activity would be simple 
reaction to environment dependent on accddeiital form and 
external stimulus. 

It is otherwise?. However fittractive in theory mind-stuff may 
be, we cannot escape the conclusion that the very term carries 
with it its refutation. To try to conceive mind-stuff is like trying 
to imagine a round square. The fundamental notion of stuff is 
inertia and the fundamental meaning of mind is activity. Each 
of us lives in his own private world which no other can penetrate, 
feels his own feelings wliicli no other can feel, thinks his own 
thoughts which no other can think. Our activity may expand, 
and with it may extend the range of our effective action, but we 
never break through, never pass out of our own world into 
another's world, iicvi.t cease to be self to become other. The 
very idea of an interchange of prsonal exjiericnce, if the mind 
itself is in question, is self-contradictory. 

Yet though every mind is individual, s(‘lf-enclosed in its 
universe, self-centred in its activity, self-referring in its experience, 
co-ordinating externa! phenomena from its own standpoint, there 
is intercourse between individuals. We are able and we do com- 
municate with one another. We take counsel together. We 
express our experience discursively. We interchange ideas and 
we progress by iin 'ual understanding and active co-operation. 
AVe recognize a common universe as the reality of our different 
perspeci Ives. I'liere is a problem, Ihereiorc, in the fact of inter- 
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couisc. What is the nature of intercourse between individuals 
whose essential nature is that their experience is personal and 
uninterchangeable ? What is language ? 

• 

2. Language in its Scientific Aspect. 

The old biblc legend tells us tliat Ood wlien lie had created 
Adam and placed him in the Garden of Eden brought to his notice 
the v«nrious creatures he had formed and made subject to him, 
and that Adam gave them names. This was the origin of language. 
The names, like the names which he afterwards gave to his 
children indicated something definite and characteristic in the 
nature of the thing named . In other words, names were expressive 
and definitive and to a certain extent arbilrarv, for whatsoever 
Adam called the creature that was its name. 

Another legend tells us that the different languages which 
men speak arose out of a confusion of tongii(*s and was devised 
by God as a defence against the presumption and jiower of his 
creature man. It was designed as a means of dispersing the 
human race and preventing its concentration. It I 'ought about 
a conflict of interests to counteract a co-operative effort. 

The un(I(?rlying motive of these legends is the need (if explain- 
ing the diversity of language in view of tlic fact that the naming 
of things is a simple straightforward human act which, however 
arbitrary in the first Distance, has a clear utility value. 

A parallel to these simple-minded legends which satisfied 
mankind during long uiisciontific ages is often met with in our 
own scientific age, and many modern scientific theories of the 
nature and origin of language show little advance on the idea 
which underlies these primitive legends. Tliat there are different 
languages and not one accepted universal language is often 
regardiMl as a nuisance which could be easily removed and which 
is only retained through irrational prejudice. And nothing is 
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more common than to hear pliilosophcrs and men of science com- 
plain of the ambiguity of terms with the evidently sincere con- 
viction that it would be a quite simple thing for men to agree on a 
set of pure signs to which absolute meanings could be attached. 
The belief of most people is that language is both artificial and 
adventitious, a liuman invention, and like all mechanical inven- 
tions, indefinitely perfectible. We suppose that reason has led 
us to devise and adopt a means of discourse and not that discourse 
is part of human nature and a contlition of its rationality. 

A very different kind of fact in regard to human language is 
revealed to us, however, in modern physiological science, and a 
very different concept of the relation of liuman language to the 
form of human activity and to the development of human know- 
ledge is necessitated by modem jiliilosophiijal theory. Ijanguage 
depends on the iiossession by the individual of a power 
of intimately co ordinating an active articulation of sounds 
with a passive receptivity in the sense of hearing. The 
integrative function of this complo.v physiological struc- 
ture can now be localized in the brain. A human child 
speaks as soon as its organism reaches the stage of develop- 
ment at which the co-ordination of its sjieecli mechanisms comes 
into play. If a child does not speak or shou's inability to 
spe^ak, wc no longer set it down to want of intelligence, wo 
know tlierc is a physiological defect or a structural abnormality 
and we know where to localize it. An ape or a dog brought up in 
human suiToundings under the most favourable conceivable con- 
ditions of appeal to its reasoning jiowers does not speak, does not 
use the human method of discourse, not because it lacks intelli- 
gence but because it is not provided in its organism with the 
physiological disposition which alone would enable it to exhibit 
that mode of acavity. Wc liave then clear scientific evidence 
that we speak or discourse because wc arc organized to produce 
and rcfijK'nd to articulated souhils. Language is not an iuveu- 
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tion due to oiir reasoning powers but a product of evolution. 
Life has provided the necessary accompanying structure for the 
active function which discourse implies. 

From the standpoint of psychology it is equally clear that 
language is wholly dei)endent on an internal j)sychical disposition, 
on wliat in psychological science we may be allowed to call a 
modification of the mind structure, and in no sense whatever on 
the mind's attitude to the environment. We Iiave only to con- 
sider tlie case of tlie liuman infant to be convinced of the absurdity 
of all theories which make language depend on a reasoning 
process, however simple the reasoning and liowever direct the 
l)erception. It is quite inconceivable tliat the infant previously to 
the period at which it begins to speak can have been preparing the 
conditions of intercourse by its perceptual observations, its 
exercise of memory, and its logical inferences. The infant speaks 
before it reasons and reasons l)ccaiise it speaks. Speech is a con- 
dition of reasoning and not vice versa. Mechanical articulation 
to produce the imitation of a sound heard is not speech and does 
not give rise to speecli. It is sometimes thought to do so because 
the names which a child gives to many coniinon objects are imita- 
tions of the sounds which iffoceed from or arc associated with those 
objects, as when ox is “ moo,” sheep “ baa/' horse “ gee gee,” but 
the child gives these names Avheii and because it speaks, and the 
imitation is not mechanical rej)Ctition but act he resiwnsive 
articulation. Wlicn as often 1iap2)cns a child surprises us by the 
use of a grown-up phrase which is clearly Ijeyond its understanding 
and therefore apparently a me<*lianical re 2 )ctition, our amusement 
is not caused by tJic child's imitation (if we thought it was 
imitation we should resent it as nidenoss), what amuses 
us is the child’s precocity in adopting an expression beyond 
its understanding. Tlie impulse to talk which we all ex})CTicnce 
is ne'''er a stimulus of external observation but always an inner 
need of giving expression to our inward intuition. Were the 
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infant’s jxiwer of speech simply an ability to imitate natural 
sounds such as some birds possess, speech might come early but 
intercourse would tarry long. There is true discernment of the 
nature of language in the old Greek story told by Herodotus of 
the king who, wishing to discover the original language of man- 
kind, had two human infants isolated and watched, in order that 
their earliest babbling might be recorded. 

On the other hand it is not difficult to see why it is so commonly 
held that language is an artificial convention, in its origin a 
useful device, finally and generally adopted by mankind and 
handed on from generation to generation by the established habit 
of bringing up the child in the ways of its parents. Language is 
not only s])oken words, it takes also the form of utitten signs, and 
in this form it has become a means of intercourse between indi- 
viduals se})arated from one another in s])ace and in time. Writing 
and reading arc clearly artificial, and with difficulty acquired. 
They demand application and effort and arc attained by the 
individual only after long disciplinary education and they come 
late in the develoiunent of the race. Reading and uTiting are 
not intuitive or instinctive but intellectual and logical. In view 
of this artificial and conventional development of language it 
seems a natural deduction to suppose that language itself in its 
origin is artificial and coiivontional. It is a false deduction. 
It wouI<l be much truer to say of language that it arises 
out of a purely irrational instinct. The only difficulty in 
so conceiving it is that language and reason are so inextric- 
ably related to one another that it would be equivalent to 
saying that reasoning itself is an irrational instinct. This is 
why the theory that language is natmal not artificial sounds 
a paradox. 

We may couch.de then that language in the form of speech is 
a p8yc]iok>gical function for which we possess in our organism 
the apprQ])riatc specific physiological structure. It is a mode of 
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activity as natural to tlie Liiman creature as any psychical 
characteristic such as hording, or hunting, or packing, or lying in 
wait, nmy be specific to any particular race of animals. 

3. Language in its Metaphysical Aspect. 

AVlicn we consider an individual living organism, it presents 
io us, whatever be the stage of its temporo-spatial development, 
two aspects : it is a ])assive material object of our contemplation, 
and as such it reveals nothing whatever of its own reality ; it is 
also an active developing object, interesting us not in what it is 
but in what it is doing, and as such its reality is not contemplated 
as an object but conceived as a subject with a self-directed activity 
revealing itself in purposed actions. It used to be tlionght that 
HO far as science is concerned, whatever nuiy be the case in sj)ecula- 
tive philosophy, the asjiect of the individual as in itself an active 
subject of experience could b^ ignored, or at least that for all 
scientific purposes it is possible to make comjJete abstraction 
from it. The scientific ideal is often representeil as l)eing a 
rejection of everything which cannot be externally observed. 
The modern theory of Behaviourism, for example, ' ■ apj)arciitly 
inspired by the conviction that such an ideal of pure ol)jectivc 
externality is attainable and workable even in the science of 
psychology. Tlie principle of rclati^^ty has come to teacli us that 
it is an imj)ossible ideal even in the most abstract of tbc sciences, 
matliematics. WJien we measure physical ])hcnompna a condi- 
tion of the measuring is that wc have taken a frame of reference. 
To us as observers and for the purpose of our co-urdinalion that 
frame of reference is a system at rest, and from this standj)oint 
of ourselves attaclied to a system at rest rclativ(*lv to moving 
systems, we measure the celestial movements. But we now 
know that this system which is our frame of reference is not at 
rest: rtwn when considered by itself and apart from its relations 
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to relatively moving systems. We are attached to a system 
which is accelerating. For the observer attached to an accelera- 
ting system to be always attached to a system at rest, it is neces- 
sary that the dimensions of the system shall vary in order to 
maintain the ratios constant. That this is so in fact, that oiir 
three spatial axes and our time axis vary continuously in dimen- 
sion to maintain a constant ratio, is the fundamental concept of 
the principle of relativity, in so far as it claims to be true of the 
physical universe. I want to point out what it im2)lies in the 
nature of the signs which serve us as language. 

Suppose an observer attached to a frame of reference, which for 
him is at rest relatively to other systems, to l)e able to communi- 
cate his mt?asiirements of some phenomenon to an observer of the 
same phenomenon attached to a frame of reference, which thougli 
at rest for liim is moving relatively to tlic system of the first 
observer. If we raise the question in what sense can any 
phenomenon ))e the same phenomenon for each the answer Avith 
which Ave must be satisfied is that there may be sufficuMit 
correspondence for each to regard the phenomenon lie observes 
as identical Avith tliat Avhich the other ol)serves and that he 
<loes so regard it. Our jjrestuit inquiry concerns not the identity 
of the idicnomcnon but tlic means of intercourse. How are Ave 
to conceive the nature of the signals Avliich will be for the comnm- 
I'iicating obserA'crs tlieir language ? According to our principle, 
for eacli observer the frame to AA’bieh he is attached is at rest. 
(It is not necessary that the tw’o observers should be different 
indmdiials, the same indiAudual making obserA^ations at different 
periods in tlie progression of an accelerating system Avill be in a 
similar case — for cxiimj)le, an earth-dweller reading in June the 
measurements he had himself recorded in the jwevious December.) 
It is clear that whatever material objects arc used for the sigjials 
which convey the information, they must undergo a transforma- 
tion Avhen tliey paj^s from one system to the other, for the meaning 
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they serve to convey is necessarily different to each observer. 
They must, to serve the purpose of intercourse, be adaptable by 
each observer to the conditions of his observation. Let us take 
the simplest illustration— the simplest because it supposes the 
communicability of only the most abstract information. Let us 
imagine, as many u'riters of scientific romances have amused 
tliemselves by fancying, that there are in the planet Mam observers 
of nature like-minded to ourselves, and that we have mutually 
discovered a means of interpreting our conmmnications. We 
know only one kind of pliysical phenomenon which we can 
imagine to serve as the means of communication, light flashes — 
these then will be our language. But the ^lartians who observe 
our signals, observe them conforming to their standpoint, viz., 
to the standpoint of their system at rest. We observe their 
signals and dispatch ours from our own standi)oint of our frame 
of reference as a system at rest. The two frames of reference are 
different and the signals dis2)atched to convey meaning must be 
transformed when received. The cpiestion is not whether under 
these circumstances intercourse is possible, we are supposing that 
it is, but the nature of the language. Tlie material means of 
communication, in this case liglit flashes, is diffe ent and not 
identical for the two observers. If it is identical the meaning is 
different, and if the information received is iilentical with the 
information dispatched the material sign has bec^i transformed 
in passing from one system to the other. In the restricted form 
of the principle of relativity this fact was expressed by saying that 
for every system of reference moving with uniform acceleration 
relatively to another the velocity of light was constant. 

The monadic principle in philosoidiy is simply the generaliza- 
tion of this abstract fact and its a])plication to the concept of 
scientific knowledge. The principle is that just as within the 
human world there are individual standj:x)ints so there is for the 
huii';;in world itself a standpoint of human observation. As 
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human beings we cannot free ourselves from the need of an active 
co-ordination of the universe, it is a condition of our agency in it, 
and it is in tliat need that experience arises. To co-ordinate the 
universe means that we shall be able to present it to our mind as 
independent of us and as external to us. Yet though the universe 
presents itself to us in this objective form we are unable by any 
means wliatcver to discover in it an absolute criterion to which we 
can appeal and so free ourselves from the subjectivity attachijig 
to our co-ordination of it by reason of the standpoint from which 
we observe. How then on the monadic principle, which declares 
that all co-ordination of physical idicnomena is from within 
outwards, can there be science in the accepted meaning, namely, 
knowledge of a physical reality common to all observers ? The 
reply is that science, to adopt a modem expressive term, is an 
extrapolation. We do not, as we have hitherto sui)po8ed, inter- 
polate our science into a reality revealed to us in perception, on 
the contrary it is science which extrapolates reality conceptually, 
and intercourse is the means of this extrapolation. Formerly we 
regarded the jdiysical universe as the condition of hitercourse 
between monads, now we arc able to sec that it is the intcT- 
monadic intercourse wdiich generates in us the concept of 
a common univ' ise. It is because we can use variant signs 
to express invariant relations rrhen transferred from one .system 
of reference to another that w’c can give objective meaning 
to truth. 


■1. The Sdjjdarity of Mixd and Body. 

I now come to wliat seems to me is the real hindrance to a 
consistent theory of the nature of intercourse, namely, the idea 
that we can conceive mind and body as able to exist ajxart from 
one another. It is in my vie\v inconsistent to say that a living 
organism, a liumuii being for e.xnmplc, is a monad, if ive hold that 
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the two-fold nature of the human being means that a mind, 
existentially distinct from the body, is united to it externally 
and perhaps temporarily. In my view the human being in his 
two-fold nature is the monad. In thinking the existential 
separateness of mind and body impossible, my concept of the 
monad diifers in an essential point from that of Leibniz. To 
make my meaning clear I must refer briefly to the liistorical 
aspect of the problem of the mind-body relation. 

The common sense as well as the pliilosopliical opinion of the 
relation of mind and body finds expression in tlie Christian 
doctrine of the nature of the soul. In the seventeenth century 
the Christian dogma lost its theological cliaracter and became a 
concept of philosophy. There is perhaps no finer expression of 
the rational rendering of the Christian belief than that of Male- 
branche in the Introduction to his Becherchc dc la Verife. Follow- 
ing St. Augustine and in full accord with St. Tliomas Aquinas he 
expounds the two-fold nature of man as consisting in the union 
of a rational soul and a sensuous body. Ileason unites man with 
God, and ranks him with other creat«?d minds in a spiritual 
hierarchy. The body unites him witli the nmteria! world ami 
determines the mode of liis activity and limits its aiige in space 
and in time. The tw'o natures arc represented as a higher and a 
lower. Malcbranchc held, in common with all I lie CVirte.sians, 
that mind and body are c.\istentially distinct, that the essential 
attribute of the one i.s exclusive of the e.ssential attribute of the 
other, that the existence of the one in no way deiiends on the 
existence of the other. It was this dual existence which made 
the nature of their relation the main metaphysical problem in the 
seventeenth century. Descartes tried to prove that the relation 
was one of direct causal action. Tlie occasionalists held that the 
relation depended on a continual intervention of God. Leibniz 
held that there was no interaction of any kind but a pre-established 
harmony. By means of this idea of pre-established liarmony 
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Leibniz explained not only the relation of mind and body 
but generally the inter-relatedness of the monads. If the 
exchange of ideas between monads by means of conventional 
signs, had presented itself to Leibniz as a special difficulty 
there can be little doubt he would have taken language to be a 
case in point of the parallelism which for Iiim was a universal 
principle. He was able to conceive this because in his view the 
skill of tlie divine artificer had no limit. In creation God had 
simply given existence to the scheme which omniscience had 
presented to the diviiie mind in idea. No such easy and first 
hand solution is available to us of the modern scientific era, and 
if we rc-affirm the monadic principle wo must show it to be self- 
consistent, we cannot api)eal to a transcendant cause. Even in 
Leibniz we meet with two quite different and mutually incon- 
sistent conceptions of God. God is the creator of the monads, 
and also he is the supreme monad, the ruler of the commonwealth 
of spirits. There is also in Ijeibniz an inconsistency in the 
concept of the monad itself. The monad cannot be reconciled with 
a theory of dual existence. A human Iwing in his unity and 
universality can be conceived as a monad, a constituent cell of his 
body may equally well be so conceived, but liis mind or his body 
can no more b(; f'oneeivcd each as a monad than his hand or his 
foot or one of liis bones. The distinction is very important and 
the ground of it is ijerfectly obvious. A cell of my body may be 
conceived from its own stand}K)int as living its individual life, in 
that case I conceive it as in itself a monad, but I do not conceive 
it as a monad in so far as it enters as a (‘onstituent into mv 
organism. I cannot conceive my hand or my foot as monads 
because there is no stjindpoint from which they can be conceived 
as individuals living their individual life. Apart from thoi]- 
function as part of my organism they are not hand and foot. 
This is the case, too, of mind and body, it is not indeed impossible 
to conceive them a 4 monads but if we do it seems to me to make 
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it impossible to form any scheme of their relation. On the other 
hand if it is the living organism, mind-body, which we conceive 
as the monad, it can enter naturally into the monadic hierarchy. 

The difficulty of understanding the nature and mode of inter- 
subjective intercourse does not however api)ertain simply to the 
metaphysical concept of the monads and their inter-rclatcdness. 
There is a difficulty in understanding how minds communicate, 
whatever be our theory of the nature of mind. The concept of 
the monad helps us only if it enables ils to form tlic idea of the 
solidarity of mind and body. Intercourse is sometimes des- 
cribed as “the contact of minds.” It is almost universally 
supposed that in rational intercourse or the exchange of ideas, it 
is mind which communicates with mind, the two bodies being no 
more than the intervening means of the communication. The 
idea that mind and body are a conjunction enters deeply into 
ordinary thought and finds expression in ordinary language. We 
say of someone that he sjKJaks without thinking, of aiiollier that 
he thinks and keeps silent, and the idea clearly is that the miiul 
thinks, the body s])eaks, and in sjjeaking is simjjly the mind's 
instrument. Yet physiological re.search unihjrmly negatives the 
possibility of the existential sej)aration of the miml from tlie 
l)ody. At least it seems to me that all the crucia' wm k, sucli as 
the investigations and exj)eriinent.s of those who like i)r. Head 
have studied the disturbance of intellectual functions conse(|UCiit 
on structural injury, and of those wlio like Sir Charle.s .Sherriiigtoii 
have experimented on the dec«*rel)rate animal, confirms the 
view tliat wide as is the e.ssentiul dill'erence mental and 

material idienomena, and difficult as is the ])roblem of liow they 
arc to be correlated, not only arc mind and buily existentially one, 
but tlie es.sential difference between them depends on an existential 
identity. 

To avoid misunderstanding let me make it (piite clear that 1 
do not mean that the relation of mind and body is, like the 
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relation of the members of the body to one another, a relation of 
parts to a whole. I mean by solidarity essential difference and 
existential identity. Mind and body arc essentially opposite in 
whatever mode we characterize their reality, but it is impossible 
to give meaning to any character of the one in abstraction from 
the relation in which it stands to the other. The seventeenth 
century philosophers were right when they aflGrmed the difference 
of the essential attributes, Avrong when they argued that tliis 
implied existential difference or as they expressed it dual 
substances, even when, like Leibniz, they conceived substance 
dynamically. 

Also, in regard to the concept of the soul as immortal, the 
theory of the solidarity of mind and body is not inconsistent with 
the Pauline “ faith and hope ” that man’s earthly existemre is 
only a kind of chrysalis stage in a larger life. 

There is, however, one objection of a philosophical kind which 
might be raised to this concept of the solidarity of mind and body. 
It is that there is an aspect of the relation which makes it very 
iliflicult to conceive the difference between mind and body as 
other than existential. The body is just as much external to the 
mind as is any object whatever in the physical imiverse. There 
is no ])art of the body, neither the brain nor a cell of the brain, 
ami no aspect of the body, w'hich is privileged to share the sub- 
jectivity whi(*h characterizes mind. Tlie answer is that the mind 
also, when we siK^ak of it in relation to the body, is not subject but 
object of knowledge, it is an object for a subject in precisely the 
same meaning in which the body is. The subject-object relation is 
wider and more fundamental and diffenmt in its whole bearing to 
the mind-body relation. Xo object of knowledge, mind or body, 
mental or material exists in itself as object, it is always object for 
R subject, and no subject exists in itself as subject it is always 
Bubjcct in relation to an object. 
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5. The Scheme of Intermonadig Intercourse. 

When in place of the metaphysical abstractions mind and 
body, thought and extension, we conceive the individual living 
organism, the concrete fact, as a monad, we have then a concept 
which so far from pointing a direction opposed to that of positive 
science, interprets science and reflects it. The problem of inter- 
course is transformed. Instead of devising a scheme by which 
men’s minds communicate, though imprisoned within impene- 
trable bodies, we have now to imderstand how men, organized 
living beings, know and co-operate with one another. 

For the scheme of intermonadic intercourse we can now turn 
to science and to purely empirical principles and need not appeal 
to metaphysics at all. Mathematicians have familiarized us with 
the notion of system. To measure the celestial movements 
astronomers must first choose their frame of reference. The 
perception of this condition is a consequencM^ of the Copernican 
discovery. The earth is itself a celestial body moving relatively 
to other celestial bodies. If we take the earth as our frame of 
reference then in our measurements we express all equations from 
the standpoint that it, wliatever its own relative movement, is 
at rest. Astronomers, liowever, are not obliged to lake the earth 
for their system, they can choose any other— tl j sun, one of the 
planets, a comet, or one of the fixed stars — but whatever frame of 
reference they choose they take it as a system at rest and measure 
all movements from tliat standpoint. And more than tliis they 
can transform their equations so that what is true for them as 
observers attached to one system will also be true for observers 
attached to other systciiLs. The simple principle on which 
they proceed being that every observer attached to a frame 
of reference necessarily measures phenomena from the stand- 
])oint of a system at rest. It is cosy to see that where, 
as in the case of our eartli, the system is one which has 
acHeiation, it must involve elaborate and comidicated 
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'mathematical operations, but the principle is absolutely 
simple. It is precisely the same principle which the astronomer 
applies to world-systems that I propose to apply to explain the 
intermonadic intercourse. Every individual human being co- 
ordinates the universe for himself from a personal standpoint 
which is absolute. Each of us takes his own organic sease ex- 
perience as his standard of dimension, his criterion of reality and 
truth. The astronomer dealing with worlds is not concerned with 
individual standpoints within the worlds. For his purpose all 
who use the same world, all human beings, for example, who are 
attached to the earth system, are observers in one identical 
system of reference. But individual experience requires in 
each individual an absolute inalienable standpoint and puts all 
individuals in the same relation to one another as that which 
the world systems have to one another sa\'e only that it is 
infinitely more concrete and less abstract. I, for example, am 
now writing words which are to express to you my ideas. In 
order that they shall do so they must be transformed for you 
who read them from what they are for me who write them, 
for to be effective they must express to you my ideas from ymir 
individual standpoint, and from that standpoint they are clearly 
not my ideas. Our intellectual nature makes such a trans- 
formation possible. You to me are an object in my visual 
space altering in dimensions, absolutely from my stand]>oint, 
as you approach or recede. My reasoning ])ower enables me to 
think of you as not altering in dimensions in yourself, simply 
by recognizing that you in yourself have an absolute standpoint 
such as mine, and that all interchange means the transforma- 
tion from one standpoint to another, and the two standpoints 
can never be experienced together by any one observer. The 
pleasure or the pain I feel, the objects of my sense-perception, 
the thoughts I think, cannot pass from me to you in the form in 
which I experience them, but they can pass from me to you if in 

L 
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passing they can change from the form in which 1 experience 
them and assume the form in which you experience them. How- 
ever difficult it may be to schematize the process of this inter- 
course, there is no mystery, certainly no inconceivability about it, 
so long as we arc concerned with living organisms and not abstract 
minds. There is no mystery because the organism is the self- 
expression of a living active principle. I possess the power of 
reflective self-consciousneas. The nature and origin of this power 
may be wrapt in an impenetrable mystery, but having the ex- 
perience, it is a natural corollary to discern its possibility in the 
objects which come within my perspective. It is no more than 
the astronomer’s recognition that observers in moving systems 
may experience their systems as at rest. 

6. Speech and Linculstic Art. 

Language stands to thought in the same existential relation 
as that in which the body stands to the mind. Words cannot 
be identified with thoughts, they arc different in matter and in 
form and opposite in the kind of order whi(*h they jiresent. 
Yet words without meanings, that is, words without tlioughts, 
express nothing and therefore are not words, and thoughts 
without expressions are not thoughts, for thinking im])lics the 
seeking and finding of expression. 

Human beings communicate by s]jcech and, as we have seen, 
there arc in the human organism the special mec hanisms which 
are designed and contrived to bring about this mode of inter- 
course. AVe (ran dissect out these mechanisms and discover 
experimentally the moans by which sounds are jiroduced and 
articulated. AVe can also break up speech into words and analyse 
continuous discourse into “ parts of speech.” But we cannot by 
these means discover how speech has acquired the significance 
which makes it language. 

Speech is the counterpart of human reason, it is the external 
exj>ression of an inner activity. Speech is human nature’s 
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•characteiistic mode of behaviour. The human articulation of 
speech follows the lines of the human articulation of the external 
world. Bergson in his theory of creative evolution has expressed 
the view that the human intellect is the special mode of living 
•activity which the life impulse has evolved to serve us in preparing 
the peculiar form of action which our organism is adapted to 
actualize. If this theory be true then the division of language 
into separate w^ords and the combination of these words by us into 
sentences need be no mystery. The articulation of speech will 
reflect, as we should then expect, the articulation of the world. 
If the intellect geometrizes the world, what can be more natural 
than that it should geometrize si)cech, that expression of itself 
ivhich is in organic connexion with it ? This articulation of the 
•original unity would then api)ear as itself original and the luiity 
pose as an after construction. Philosophy offers us the correction 
by presenting the human being in his full activity as a monad. 
The parts into which reflection seems to disintegrate experience 
are not the original constituent elements out of which it is con- 
stnicted but partial views of it, limitations and contractions and 
concentrations which have utility value in that they serve to 
direct and form actions. Thus discrimination of the sense 
receptivity of the organism gives us the localization of special 
senses, but philosoidiical reflection shows us that the “ manifold 
of sense ” is not an original raultij)licity but a work of active 
thought. The data of the various senses are not associated by 
the individual, but dis.sociated by his intellectual reflection. 

According to this view of creative evolution the structures and 
functions of our organism have l)een contrived to fulfil the con- 
•<litions of a certain mode and range of activity. In the case of 
the human being intercourse will a])pear as one of the ends which 
{to speak anthropomorphically) evolution has had in view, and 
articulate speech the advantage conferred on us by the intellectual 
mode of owv ac^tlvity. From this standpoint an interesting 
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problem arises in regard to language. Is language, like tool- 
fashioning, a human invention? Did some individual man. 
discover, by means of the intellectual powers which had been 
developed in him, that intercourse with his fellows could be im- 
proved by the mutual agreement between them to employ arbitrary 
signs as symbols of absent things ? Is language an invention in the 
same sense in which, as everyone would agree, the priiiting-presa 
is i If s})cech is natural to man, reading and witing are not. 
Philosophy can help us to give the answer. Bergson holds 
that the most definite distinguishing outward sign of intellect is 
the making of tools and the contriving of tools to make tools. If, 
only in so far as this illustration of tool-making is concerned, we 
accept his account of the difference lx>twecn instinct and intelli- 
gence, namely, that the iastinctivc tool is organic and the intel- 
lectual tool a detached and artificial manufacture, wc shall see that 
while language is 2)art of human nature, closctly and organically 
bound up with its rational character, the applications of language 
in develojHid spoken and written sj)eech arc inventions. Wc shall 
say then that though man is not the only creature wlio has need 
of intercourse with liis fellow’s and ])ossosses means of intercourse, 
the physiological evideuce, so far as we can discover, sliows nuin 
to be the only creature whose intercourse takes t^'e form of articu- 
late speech. Language is the outwaril form of reasoning or 
thinking. Reasoning or thinking manifests its sui»erioritv to 
other modes of activity by inventing, pirticularly by tool-making* 
This inventing, applied to discourse, has widened the s])herc and 
opened the range of human activity, and ser-ured and strengthened 
man’s control of nature and suprenuicy in his world. And thua 
is harmonized the fact, so disconcerting in its first contradictory 
appearance, that language is natural to iiuin, the iasoparable 
coimterpart of his intellectual mode of activity, while the modes 
of speech are artificial and their development a consequence 
of the power of invention with which reason has endowed him. 
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7. Conclusion. Fun(jtional Expression and IUtional 
Invention. 

What I have hcen concerned to maintain in the foregoing 
con.sidcrations is, first, tliat intercoursti between monads cannot 
be conceived as a form of mechanical interaction, and, second, 
that the origin of speech cannot l>e an intellectual invention. 

As matt3r of fact speech is a natural function of the human 
being, for the performance of which a special disposition of 
struetnres exists in liis body and a tendency to a special mode 
of activity in his soul. Speech is the mode in which the 
human form of intellect and its capacity of reasoning finds 
expressiem. 

All tiu* biological theories of the evolution of man (I know 
of no exception) infer that speech must in its origin have been 
an invention. The usual inference is that a new race of 
Jloiiiinidac, at an early period of its emergence by evolution, 
discovered tliat natural cries could he adapted ami modified 
and motddcd into an instrument of diseoursi*. In like manner 
all philosophies of language treat words as the conventional 
use. of a material means of conveying meanings from mind 
to mind. In sn))]>ort of both these inferenees, namely, the 
inference lhat language in its origin is an inviMition and the 
infiM-enci* that discourse de])en<ls on material means, we are 
coiifrontiKl with the fact that human speech has developed like 
an art and in its liigher forms is artificial and manifests an 
invtmtive activity of a highly intellectual order. Against these 
theories the view 1 have put forward is: that invention is the 
distinctive mirk of intellect and that thendore it charaotLMi/.-< 
the d<*velopmeut of speech, but it does not account for its 
origin : that further, it is the artificiality of the higher forms of 
speech which hides from us both the nature of speech itself and 
its origin. The origin of speech is in the iiatuie of human 
mentality. Keason in its human form would not and coiilu not 
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exist without speech. The very concept of reason implies dis- 
course, for reason is an activity directed from within outwards. 
Speech is expression. Self-expression is already speech though 
the individual mind have no audience but itself. It is this self- 
expression which becomes communicable, not on tlie analogy of 
physical objects passing from hand to liand, but on the analogy 
of a sympathetic emotion which, in ])assing from individual 
to individual, never ceases to be .self-expression in the individuals 
who experience and communicate it. 

The ])hi[oso2)hical truth which to me seems to underlie the 
whole problem is that neither in science nor in philosophy do 
we ever reach the conec^ption of a reality whicli is a simple 
liomogemdty quantitatively determined. The ultimate reality, 
whether it be the electricity of the physicist or the activity of 
the meta physicist, can only be conceived as opposition. 
Heracleitus of Ephesus had the true insight. He said: 
“Homer was wrong in .saying: ‘would that strife might 
peri.sh from among gods and men!’ He did not see that he 
was prayi’]g for the de.struction of the universe ; ha* if his 
pra}^ wore lioard all things would pass away.'’ 




Meeting the AriMdim Sodetg at 21, Gower Street, London, 
W.0.1, on February 4ih, 1924, at 8 pM. 


VI.— THE PRESUPPOSITIONS OF PHILOSOPHY. 

BgTLS . Spalding. 

To addiess this Society for the first time is an honour of which 
I am very conscious, and 1 desire to thank the Committee, and in 
particular our Secretary, for the invitation which they made 
me to take part in its proceedings. I conceive this Society to be 
one of the chief — I think 1 might say with as much truth as 
inclination the principal— means of maintaining and developing 
among us at the present time an interest in philosophy and in 
the problems of philosophy. 

When I considered what question I might most suitably 
bring forward upon first addressing the Society, I thought that I 
ought to attempt to consider that question which lies, in fact, at the 
root of all those questions which it is the function of this Society 
to discuss. The question is this : namely. What are the necessarj' 
presuppositions of philosophy ? or, in other words, What are 
those conditions upon whose fulfilment the possibility of philoso- 
phizing at all must be thought to depend 1 That is a question 
which some philosophers .V^j^'j^iffiaps consider a simple, others a 
very difficult, questidu.. -Bufthat it. is at any rate a necessary 
question will, I think, bo admitted by ^irpsophers of every 
school of thought'; for how, it might bo ^ked, can any philo- 
sopher be sure that his results will be in harmony with his pre- 
suppositions, if he be ignorant, or at least be imperfectly awarcp 
of what those presuppositions are ? 
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With a view, therefore, to raising the question, What are the 
presuppositions of philosophy 1 I propose to make some inquiry 
into the original state or condition of the philosopher’s mind 
when he enters upon his vocation as a philosopher. 

The philosopher being in the state of nature — ^the state of the 
unreflective man— when he enters upon his vocation as a philo- 
sopher, it must, I think, be allowed that he at first shares with 
his unphilosophical contemporaries that relation to the world 
which they do ; that is to say, he, in common with other men, 
sees and perceives and is otherwise sensible of a world of natural 
or physical objects ; he is conscious, too, as they are, of the exist- 
ence of human beings like himself ; and he has in all probability 
some notion besides of a spiritual being or beings of a superior 
kind to either of these physical and human objects. In a word, 
the philosopher is at first aware of neither more nor less than other 
men, and like them he uses the world with which he is acquainted 
in the interest of practical, rather than of theoretical, ends. 

This being so, what then, we may ask, is that character in 
the philosopher which differentiates him from other men and 
which makes him a philosopher ? Even philosophers, who are 
perhap not the readiest people to assent to am'thing, may yet 
perhaps be found to assent to this — that that which differentiates 
the philosopher from other men is his desire to understand or 
comprehend what other men are content to take for granted. 
Now that is of itself a position which seems to imply a good deal. 
It implies, in fact, two things at least : It implies, first, that the 
philosopher experiences some feeling of anxiety about that 
world which he ])erccives by the light of nature, and it implies, 
secondly, that he has some hope by thought and reflection of 
quieting or removing that anxiety. Or, varying the expression 
and speaking more objectively, we may say that the philosopher 
is conscious, in the first place, of the presence of some want or 
delect in that experience which he has been hitherto content to 
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accept with other men ; and we may say that he is conscknis, 
in the second place, that by some exercise of his own thought he 
may set that defect in the world right. In short, the philosopher 
enters upon his vocation with a doubt, a question, an interroga- 
tion about the world ; with some idea that the world as it origin- 
ally confronts him is not in that relation to his thought which it 
ought to be : and, further, he enters ux)on his vocation with the 
faith that that suspicion of the world of which he is conscious 
may be removed ; with the idea that he may by his own thinking 
satisfy his thought about it. 

Philosophy, accordingly, involves two cognate presupposi- 
tions. It involves, first, the presupposition that thought is a 
nature incapable of satisfaction in a world which it does no more 
than recognize and uncomprehendingly accept — ^in a world, in 
other words, which apjicars independent of, and without any 
understood affinity for, thought’s own nature ; and it involves, 
in the second place, the presupposition that thought is of a con- 
stitution which has, or may by its development acquire, the power 
of satisf3ring itself in a world adjusted and accommodated to 
itself ; in a world, tlien, which is not only recognized by thought, 
but understood and comj)rehended by it. 

We may, T think, l)etter conceive the significance of these 
j)resupix)sitions if we consider what tlicy must be held in fact to 
imply. In order, tlien, that these iircsupixisitions — that thought 
in its real nature is not unconnected, but is connected, with the 
world"— may themselves be possible conceptions, it is necessary 
to suiqwse the existence of some essential relation between thought 
and being — some congruence between the one and the other 
which thought, on the one hand, cannot think away, nor being, 
on the other, lie of such a nature as to defy or contradict. This, 
I think, the philosopher is at the outset compelled to pre- 
suppose. For ccuisider what must occur if he fails to suppose 
it : If, on the one hand, thought could think away the congruence 
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between itself and the world, if it could suppose a real separation 
between itself and being, then it is plain that thought could never 
succeed in satisfying itself in the world— thought would then be 
a nature indifferent and irrelevant to the nature of the world. 
And, again, on the other hand, if the objects of the world were 
of a nature to contradict and defy the congruence of thought with 
themselves — ^if they, though they could not be thought to be 
incongruous with thought, could yet themselves he incongruous 
with it, then it is, I think, once more plain that thought coidd 
never satisfy itself in the world : in other words, it is plain that 
by no development of thought, however ingenious, could the 
philosopher realize his intention of embracing and comprehending 
the world by thought. There would not then be, nor therefore 
could there be found, any thought or any system of thought such 
as would be competent to adjust and accoiimiodatc the objects 
of the world to thought itself. 

Accordingly the philosopher who has any hojw of philosophy 
— ^and how without that could he enter uix)n his vocation as a 
philosopher ? — ^miist needs Hup])ose that there exists, or that there 
may be found, some essential connexion between thought on the 
one hand and being on the otlier ; and lie must »*epudiate as a 
notion proper only to sceptics and deniers of philosophy the idea 
that thought can elude such a relation to being or that being can 
elude such a relation to thought. 

That thought and l^ing should be natures which implicate 
one another may, then, be said to be one of those conditions on 
the fulfilment of which the possibility of phiIoso]>hizmg must be 
thought to depend. The fulfilment of this condition is, however, 
not sufficient. Something further is required in order that 
thought and being may imply one another in a manner satis- 
factory to the philosoplier. The requirement is that thought and 
being must be conceived of as inevitable or necessary thought 
and being ; in other words, the thought which implies being must 
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be a thought which cannot itself be thought away ; and the 
being which implies thought must be, in the same way, a being 
which cannot be itself thought not to be. Though this lequire- 
ment may not perhaps seem altogether apparent at first sight, 
yet I think that, the consequences of its denial being considered, 
it does then become evident at once. For what is it which 
follows from its denial ? It is, I think, this : -that the philosopher 
can arrive, upon this supposition, at no better decision than other 
men as to the nature of thought, and he can at the same time 
arrive at no better decision than other men as to the nature of 
being. For, suppose, in respect to the first point, that the 
thought of the philosopher is other than a thought which the 
philosoplier is compelled or constrained to think : in that case 
he would be always at liberty to think something else — ^lie could 
never be decided upon thinking just that thought, and not 
another inconsistent with it. Let us, indeed, go so far as to 
fancy that the being involved in that uncertain thought were 
itself not an uncertain but a necessary being ; — yet even in that 
case it is evident the change of this thought upon some whim 
of the philosopher could not be prevented — the philosopher 
would still, in the absence of any constraining power in the 
thought itself, feel himself at liberty to think an3rthing else about 
that being. The consequence of this is evident : it is that the 
being which this thought implied would share in the fate of this 
thought and would itself change with it. Take, by way of 
illustration, the following instance : The properties of a being* 
like a triangle are, for the geometrician, not uncertain, but 
certain and necessary properties. Supjx)se, however, the thought 
of the geometrician to be in i^rfect freedom to think just as it 
pleased about triangles. In that case the consequence to which 
I have referred would follow — ^that is, the thought of the geo- 
metrician could iiui then be constrained by the being of the 
trian^e — ^by the necessary proi)erties of that figure— to think 
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this and not that about it ; these properties, rather, would change 
with the changing thought of the geometrician with respect to 
them. In consequence the philosopher could not, upon this 
supposition, decide better than other men about the nature of 
the world ; his philosophy would be a philosophy of uncompre- 
liended assertions which might change at any time at the whim, 
or with the changing historical circumstances, of the philosopher. 
Take, now, the second of these two cases in its turn, and suppose 
the being of the idiilosplicr to be other than a being to which the 
philosoplier is able to attribute a necessary, certain existence. 
It is evident tliat lie would in this case be no better off than in 
the other. The jihilosoplier could, on this supposition once more, 
never arrive at any certain conclusion lilx)ut the world — he could 
do no more than assert the existence of this or that thing, which 
is what all men can do as well as he. Nay, were we even to 
fancy that his thought aljout being were a necessary thought, 
but that that being itself wem not a necessary being, it is evident 
even in that case that tin; philosopher would still be no nearer 
to philosophizing. He might think, for example, of the triangle 
in accordance with necessary geometrical principles : but any 
actual triangles including (upon the i)re.sent supposirion) nothing 
inevitable or n(?cessary in them might just as soon contradict as 
fulfil the principles of his thought : the philosopher would still 
remain, like other men, in the presence of simple uncomprehended 
facts — ^he could not, upon this sup])Osition, decide anything more 
about the world than could be dccifled by persons who had never 
thought of philosopliy at all. 

These considerations do, I think, make it evident that, in 
order to accomplish the philosopher’s original purpose of satis- 
fying his thought in the objects of the world, it is necessary for 
the philosopher to presume upon the jx)ssibility of his recognition 
or discovery, on the one hand of a thought, and on the other 
of a i/ojjig, of which each, in its natural congruence and harmony 
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with the other, is susceptible, not only of a changeable and acci- 
dental, but of an inevitable or necessary adjustment : and this, 

I think, is the real presupposition of all philosophy which is not 
sceptical; the presupposition which differentiates the philo- 
sopher from other men; and the presupposition with which 
philosophers, whether they are or are not aware of it, enter, in 
fact, upon their vocation as philosophers. 

It is evident, if philosophy is to be possible at all, that that 
presupposition to which I have just referred must be itself 
possible ; in other words, there must be ground to think, first, 
that thought and being are natures essentially connected with or 
implicated in each other ; and, secondly, there must be ground 
to think that these natures, of thought and being, are not un- 
certain but necessary natures. It will, I think, help our general 
inquiry into the presuppositions of philosophy if we proceed now 
to ask, to what extent we may consider these two conditions to be 
fulfilled when the philosopher, with a view to understanding the 
nature of being, begins that debate with his own thought and 
with the objects of the world of which philosophy will be the 
issue. Wliat, I propose to ask, must we consider the real situa- 
tion of the philosopher to be when, innocent of philosophical 
theories, he enters, like Thales, upon his philoso];)hical vocation ? 
The ansvrer to this question is, I think, that the first of the two 
conditions is fulfilled for the philosopher from the beginning, 
and that the second is not fulfilled. In the following paragraphs 
I shall try to make plain the grounds of this answ^er. 

Take, first, the condition that thought and being must be 
considered, in virtue of their natures, to imply or implicate 
one another. That condition is, then, I think, fulfilled for the 
philosopher from the beginning. What this condition amounts 
to is in reality this : that every thought implies some object— 
that there is, in oiiier words, no thought dmded from and alto- 
gether independent of some object ; and, again, it involves, 
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conversely, that every object implies some thouf^t— that there 
is, in other words, no object independent of and out of all relation 
to thought. Take, first of all, the first of these two propositions. 
What it asserts is, that it is not in the nature of thought to think 
nothing. That is, I think, a true proposition. It is true, I 
think, that thought can never think nothing. I can speak 
indeed of nothing ; but when I try to think of nothing, I think 
at once of something : I think, it may be, of the absence of some 
actual — ^it may be even of some possible — ^thing, or perhaps of its 
disappearance or annihilation ; but to think of nothing simply — 
to think nothing apart from anything whatever— is a thing which 
it seems impossible for me by thinking to do at all. Plato, 
accordingly, spoke nothing more than the truth when, con- 
sidering what that “ faculty ” must be which was related to non- 
existence or nothing, he named it ignorance {ityvom) ; ignorance 
being, in his view, the absence or negation of thought — that, in 
other words, which has not the property peculiar to thought 
of involving some object, or objects, of the world {vide Republic^ 
V, p. 478). Take, again, in the second place, the second of these 
two propositions. What this second proposition asserts is, that 
it is not in the nature of being to exist independently of thought. 
This proposition seems at first sight to require a good deal of 
support. I do not think this is because it is any less certain 
than the other ; I think the reason is, rather, that it contradicts 
one of the presuppositions of the unrcflcctive man— of the man 
who does not share in the preHupi)osition8 of the philosopher, 
and who has, indeed, quite other presupi)OBitions. Thus, in the 
present instance, what the unrefiective man presupposes is that 
objects, and especially natural objects, exist quite independently 
of what he himself thinks of them ; his presupposition is that his 
thought is without effective contact with the world ; his thought, 
he thinks, is like the eye, which sees, but which, by seeing, does 
not i:' ^ ly sense affect, and has indeed nothing at all to do with. 
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the existence of its object. This presupposition of the natural 
man may, I think, be accounted for : it seems to originate in the 
circumstance that it is the most advantageous for the life of 
man’s practical activity, it being almost necessary for the ordering 
of our practical affairs that we should consider things in them- 
selves and not how we know them or what their relation is to us. 
In much the same way skilful fencers are more conscious of their 
weapons than of the hands which do in fact wield, and are 
necessary for wielding, them. But the presupposition of the 
philosopher, when this is uncovered and brought to light, is (as 
I have tried to show) just the opposite of the practical man’s, 
and I think this presupposition of the philosopher is, in fact, 
the correct one. The correct view would seem to me to be that 
it is not in the nature of ))eing (because it is impossible for us to 
think it to be the nature of being) to exist in indcj)endence of 
thought ; we must always think thought to be in some necessary 
connexion with it. The ground on which I think we ought to 
go is this : When we think of an object independent of thought, 
what Ave must, I believe, conclude is that, in the circumstance of 
its being thus thought of, it continues to be dependent upon 
thought. Let us take the example of a being which, like that of 
the physical world, seems to be totally independent of and 
indifferent to thought. Is, then, such a being in truth independent 
of tliought, or is it still depndent upon it ? I think that in one 
sense we may say it really is independent of thought, namely, 
in the sense that thought does not conceive itself to be the cause 
or ariffinal ffround of the existence of Ijiat object. In this sense 
— in the sense that such an object is conceived of as a self-existent 
object — its existence may be said really to be independent of 
thought. But there is another sense in which this object is and 
must, as still conditioned by the nature of thought, remain 
dependent upon thought. How, then, is it still conditioned by the 
nature of thought ? I answer, it is still conditioned by that 
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nature, inasmuch as the object must be at least a possible object. 
Take away that possibility, and the self-existence of the object is 
no longer itself possible at all— the object has in this case been 
deprived of that condition of its existence which still resides in 
thought. “ But you may take away,” it will perhaps now be 
urged, “ the thought even of the possibility of a self-existent 
object ; you may completely remo\'e even this attachment of 
thought to the object ; and the object, as a self-existent object, 
might even then exist.” To this my answer is, that such an 
object, as being then without any attachment to thought, will 
neither be a possible nor yet will it be an impossible object ; it 
will be neither the one nor the other, because thought has nothing 
at all to do with it. But how can such an object be thought to 
be a thing at all ? And how, then, can it Ixj thought to be a 
thing which is self-existent ? In other words, how can this 
object, being now totally disconnocted from thought, liave for 
thought the nature of h'iny ? I conclude, uimi these grounds, 
that this supposed object’s indejiendence of thought has in reality 
perished with the thought of its indepndence. I conclude that 
there is no longer any way to conceive its existing at all ; and I 
conclude also that, as it can now no longer be thought of by 
anyone, so also it can now no longer Iw so much as accidentally 
perceived by anyone. Say, then, what we can, it seems that 
thought never can conceiAC a })eing altogether indcjicndent of 
thought. The existence of .such a being cannot in this case be 
entertained by thought at all ; and therefore being, though it 
be not caused by the thought that must conccuve it, though it 
be in this seiLse indei)ondent or self-existent, is yet, in virtue of 
what thought must think it to Ije, as little independent of thought 
as we have found that thought is indeinnident of being. We 
may consider in this connexion the arguments of Berkeley against 
the existence of an inde{)endent world of natiu:e. These argu- 
ments ao not, I conceive, pro\'e tlmt there is no existence except 
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one of which thought is the efficient cause, but they do, I believe, 
conclusively prove that, the thought of a self-existent Being 
being withdrawn or repudiated by thought, that Being lias no 
longer any standing for thought. Being of such a sort-, is 
something whose existence the philosopher ought not to, and 
cannot, in fact, really, think at all. Tliat Being is not independent 
of thought is a thesis which has, as this Society knows, been in 
recent years exjiounded by Professor Gentile ; and though I 
cannot follow all the conclusions which this philosopher has 
drawn from his premise, yet I think he is essentially correct in 
maintaining what he terms “ the concept of the ideality of the 
real,” and in repudiating the opposite concept— the concept, 
namely, of “ a reality eiffectively independent of mind ” (Theory 
of Mind as Pure Ad, trans. Professor Wildon Carr, p. 2). 

Tlie aim of my last iiaragraph has been to prove that the 
philosopher’s presupposition, that thought and being must imply 
each other, is one which is fulfilled for the philosopher. I turn 
to the next of the philosopher’s presuppositions, namely, that 
that thought and that being must be, not arbitrary and therefore 
uncertain natures, but natures which arc certain and necessary. 
Is, then, this presupposition of the philosopher fulfilled in its 
turn ? In other words, are the jihilosopher’s thoughts, when he 
enters uiion his vocation as a philosoiiher, such that neither he 
nor we can conceive of his changing those thoughts ? and are 
the objects, again, which adhere to his thought such that they, 
too, cannot be conceived as modifiable by the philosopher ? 
The answer to Ihis question evidently is, that this is not the 
case with them at all. It is evident that he and we can very 
easily conceive of his changing his thoughts and the objects of 
his thoughts. In short, the thoughts with which the philosopher 
originally ax)p^aches his problem of comprehending the world 
are not at all the itioughts which he presupposes to be necessary 
for his design as a pliilosopher : the thoughts with which he, like 
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other men, originally contemplates the world, are not felt by 
him to be necesssaiy thouj^ts ; they do not decide or bind, 
regulate or control, his intelligence. And the same is true of the 
objects of the world originally contemplated by him ; they, too, 
are in a similar situation ; they appear to him to be real, but 
they do not appear to him to be necessary objects : objects, 
that is to say, which his mind forces him to maintain, objects 
which, because he cannot but think them, must also be thought 
by him to exist necessarily. His position as a philosopher is, 
rather, at first this : His thought and the objects of that thought 
are, and are, as we have seen, indissolubly connected with one 
another ; but they are not conceived by him, nor can we ourselves 
conceive them on his behalf to be, in cither instance, necessary ; 
each, both thought and being, is a merely fortuitous, empirical 
nature ; each equally can be thought away by the philosopher ; 
each is equally changeable, impermanent and shifting; each 
may be set up and destroyed by the capricre or changing circum- 
stance of the philosopher. Take an instance of a thoiight and of 
a being which, implying one another as they must necessarily 
do, are yet arbitrary, empirical natures remote from the thought 
and being presupposed by the philosopher. Max Muller says 
that the priests of Pam{)e]una laid down in the minutes of their 
Chapter their considered conviction that “ Bask was the only 
language spoken by Adam and Eve in Paradise.” Now that 
piece of philosophy is one in which the thought anrl the being 
that go with it arc, indeed, like all other thoughts and beings, 
related together— they are strictly dependent wynm one another, 
and they do so far meet the requirements of the philosopher. 
But they are, too, in this res|)ect wanting— neither has any 
necessity in it, each is as empirical as the other, as alterable, 
then, as the other, and each is equally liable to dissolution by 
the caprice or, it may be, by the reason of mankind. I judge 
upon those grounds that empirical thought and empirical beings 
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though indissolubly connected together, are yet, in whatever 
guise they appear and with whatever degree of familiarity, 
insufficient for philosophy. Take them to be sufficient, and 
philosophy will then be no better than the child of man’s caprice, 
or passing historical circumstances. We might in that case say 
of philosophy what Francis I said with a good deal of audacity 
about woman— 

Souvent femme varie, 

Bien fou qui s’y fie. 

We may sum up our present conclusions with respect to the 
original presuppositions of the philosopher, and of their fulfilment 
when he enters uxx)n his vocation, in these words : We may say, in 
the first place, that in order that the philosopher may fulfil his task 
of comprehending the world, it is necessary for him to presuppose 
an essential relation between thought and being ; and this is a pre- 
supposition which we have seen ground to believe is fulfilled : 
and we may say, in the second place, that it is necicssary for him 
also to presupi)ose the terms of this relation, of thought and being, 
to be in each instance necessary for his thought ; and this is a 
presup|X)sition which we have seen ground to think is not fulfilled : 
in other words, the thought which the philosopher is originally 
aware of is not necessary but empirical thought, and the being 
of which he is originally aware k not necessary but empirical 
being. 

The nature and consequences of some at least of those pre- 
suppositions which the profession of philosophy involves in the 
philosopher have now been mentioned. I come now to what 
may be regarded as a second stage in our inquiry into these pre- 
suppositions. The general ground of the presuppositions 
characteristic of this stage is, I think, evident. It is this : If 
the philosopher is to attain his end of comprehending the world, 
he must presuppose himself capable of passing by reflection, on 
the one hand, from empirical thought or opinion (as it might be 
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called) to necessary thought or reason, and of passing, on the 
other hand, from empirical being or the world as it is known to 
opinion, to necessary being or the world as it is known to reason. 

We have, then, to inquire: What are the presuppositions 
implied in this passage from opinion to reason, and from the 
world as it is known to opinion to the world as it is known 
to reason? The answer to this question is, I think, the 
following : First, the philosopher must presuppose that 
what he at present thinks and what he at present knows are, 
as being equally empirical natures, both alike imperfect and 
in need of revision; and, secondly, he must presuppose the 
discoverability of another mode of thought and of another 
mode of being than those of which he has hitherto been aware — 
that is, of a mode of thought and of a mode of being which are 
not empirical but necessary and certain natures. The philo- 
sopher must, in a word, presuppose an ideal both of thought and 
of being— an ideal, which althou^ still somewliat of a phantom, 
yet, like the Continent of Columbus’s dreams, seems to him a 
more desirable object, a thing of more moment, than the actual 
thoughts and beings within and around him. Accordingly, 
there are two points or termini supposed from the ne of which it 
is the aim of the philosopher to pass to the other. These two pre- 
suppositions — of a point of d(?parture and of a point of arrival 
for his thought— arc, howe\’er, only preliminary to a third pre- 
supposition which follows from them. This is the presupposition, 
that this passage of his thought from the one to the other of these 
two points or termini is not impracticable, that there is no gulf 
fixed between them. The philosopher does not think that he is 
like the rich man in Hades ; what he ventures to presuppose is 
that he may, through the education and rationalization of his 
own intelligence, attain his end of passing out of the world of 
chance and opinion into the world of reason and knowledge. 
Wc may then say that to the philosopher who is not a sceptic, 
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philosophy must appear as a study of this kind : — as one, that is, 
which lequiies on his part an effort to develop from his own 
mind— the place at present of mere opinions— ideas of a necessary 
kind which imply objects of a necessary kind; — just as his empirical 
mind implies fortuitous objects, so must this rational mind of 
which the philosopher is in search imply necessary objects. 
We mi^t compare the philosopher, at the outset, to a mathe- 
matician who is originating the solution of some geometrical 
jiroblcm ; he is like the mathematician in this — that he, like- 
wise, has faith that there lies within him a power of developing 
from the resources of his own intelligence ideas competent to 
solve a problem not within the sphere of his present actual 
knowledge. This process from empirical to necessary thought, 
which constitutes the act of philosophizing itself, is the medium 
whereby the philosopher sup|)oses himself competent to attain 
his end, if it be, indeed, attainable. Plato has aptly illustrated 
this presupposition of the philosopher when, in the Republic, 
he is describing the character of the ideal philosopher ; for “ the 
tnie lover of knowledge,” he sa 3 rs there, “is always striving 
after being, he will not rest in the multiplicity of individuals 
which is an appearance only, hut will go on , until he have 
attained the knowledge of the true nature of every essence by a 
sympathetic and kindred power in the soul.” — (Republic, VI, 
p. 490 ; trails. Jowett.) 

Such being the presupiiositions which set the philosopher 
going, it might seem that we had now reached the limits of an 
inquiry whose object .was to consider only the conditions, and not 
the act itself, of philosophizing. But there still remain, 1 think, 
two necessary consequences to be drawn from these presuppositions 
which are not without im^iortance, or which are, rather, I believe, 
of the highest i’ qiortance, to the practising philosopher. I 
will, therefore, conclude this paper with an attempt to draw 
out what I conceive these consequences to be. The first is 
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connected with that suppression of opinion^ the second with that 
oUainment of truth in which the process of philosophizing consists. 
I shall speak of each of these consequences in order. 

And first of the consequence which is involved in the plulo- 
aophical suppression of opinion. We have seen that opinion, 
and the objects of opinion, though the one as Subject and the other 
as Object, are indissolubly connected, are yet not of the stufi of 
which philosoi)hy can itself be made ; neither being, for the 
thought of the philosopher, a necessary nature ; in other words, 
we have seen that an opinion is not understood by the intelligence, 
which possesses it only accidentally ; and we have seen that the 
object of oj)inion remains out of touch with the intelligence, 
which is then simply confronted by that object. In short, the 
philosopher is debarred by his om\ presupi)osition from philo- 
sophizing on the basis of mere opinions, and he is debarred 
equally from philosophizing on the basis of objects of opinion. 
The philosopher, we must say, cannot begin to philosophize on 
the basis of ideas which are nothing more than accidents of his 
mind, and he cannot begin to idiilosophize on the basis of 
objects which are only founded upon such accidents. His pre- 
supposition as a philosopher is the opposite of this, namely, 
that he must depend for his philosophizing neither on the one 
nor on the other. 

Now the consequence of this presupposition which I wish to 
emphasize is this — that the philosopher who intends to be thorough 
cannot philosophize on the basis of what is commonly termed 
“ experience.” He cannot do it because “ experience ” — ^as 
taken in the common acceptation of that term— is, upon the 
whole, little more than an assemblage of fortuitous objects, of 
objects, that is, of opinion. That experience is not an assem- 
blage of objects of which we know the reason is what I think 
evpi/o*iC may admit. What it for the most part consists of is 
this : — of objects with which we are extremely familiar, but which 
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we do not on that account come any nearer to understanding. 
Take, for example, our common notion of the world of sense ; 
our common notion of this has, as Berkeley, 1 think, demonstrated, 
ho necessity for thought in it. It is, like the notion of Grod 
or spirit, a notion at first simply ))Oss(\sscd by our minds. 
Accordingly its objects arc in just the same situation, viz., 
existent for, but still uninterpreted by us— we are aware only of 
being confronted or oiuountered by an exi)erience which we can 
as easily think not to exist as to exist. The case with respect 
to objects of sense would, it is plain, l)c very different from what 
it now is, haul the philosopher attained to a philosophy of these 
objects ; haul he, in other words, attained to the ])oint of develo])- 
ing a notion which, Issing felt to l)C in itself necessary, was ailso 
one which rcapiiivd an object agreeing with the nature of an 
object of sense ; the ])hilo 80 i)her would in this case hn%'C raised 
sensible objects into the sphere of philosophy, and would have 
been true to his presuppositions as a philosopher. So long, then, 
as it is through opinion only that the philosopher is in contact 
with the world, so long he is not moving in the region of philosophy; 
he luis not suppressed the operation of opinion in him ; he has 
in that degree fallen sliort of his real intention and presupposition 
as a philoso])hcr. 

To consider, in the second place, the consequence I have 
mentioned as involved in the philosophical attainment of tnith. 
We have seen that there exists in the philosopher who is not a 
sceptic an anticiiaition of imssing, through the medium of his 
thought, from opinion and the world of opinion to reason and 
the world of Reason. His anticipation is. that lie may, like a 
mathematician, by the exercise of thought— by developing in 
himself some part at least of his own rational nature — ^thereby 
become aware of objects which, equally necessary with his reason, 
will form for him a fragment or some larger part of the world of 
true or philosophical knowledge. Suppressing and putting an 
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end in himself to opinion and the world of opinion, with all that 
is empirical in thought or objeet, he conceives himself able by 
thought to become one with that ideal intelligence of which as a 
philosopher he went in search, and, having thus come in contact, 
not with objects of o})inioii, but with those objects wliosc existence 
is required by his reason — ^the objects which are the expression 
of his reason and apart from which his reason cannot itself exist — 
— ^lie anticipates that he will accomplish that end or some |>art 
of that end with which he entered ui)on his vocation as a philo- 
sopher, the end, namely, of understanding and comprehending 
the worlil. 

Now the consequence of this ])resup]K>sition cd the philnsrqiher 
which I wish to emphasize in its turn is this --that the ])hilosopher 
who intends to be thorough can ])hilosoplii/e on no other basis 
than these necessary ideas ami the objects of these necessary 
ideas. AVe have seen that the philosojdier cannot philosophize 
on the basis of opinion, on the basis of those thoughts by which 
he was at first brought in contact with the world, and now 
we see besides that be has no need to do this - there is (if his j>re- 
suppositions may be believed) another instrument of knowledge 
altogether, which it is bis business to realize, and, if 1 • can, to bring 
to life, in himself. That, I think, is the second necessary 
consequence of the philoso])her’s presupix)sitions. That it is a 
consequence of very great inq)ortance will, I think, be allowed 
by everyone who secs into its real significance. What it 
evidently involves is this : That the funetion of the philosojihor 
is to engender his knowledge of objects by begetting within him- 
self notions which, lading neces.sary in themselves, necessitate 
also the being of the objects of the worlil ; in other words, what 
his presiipjK>sition rt‘quires liini to attenqd is to develop out of the 
resources of his reason, and by means of its impulM>, a knowledge 
of tliose l)eings which he at first uneomprehendingly aooejded, 
with i ther men ; the philosopher, I rejwat, must, without 
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depending uix>n opinion or the objects of opinion, endeavour 
to actualize within himself such a Mind as by the right and 
necessity of its own nature is moved and impelled and drawn on 
towards the knowledge of every real form of existence. I s];)cak, 
it will, I tnist, Ixi understood of an ideal of jdiilosophy. My 
object is, rather to show what philosophy, which is not sceptical, 
presupposes, than what philosophy has actually effected. I wish, 
in short, to show what I conceive to be the necessary aim of the 
philoso})her, whether or no that aim haa been or can be in effect 
attained by him. I will, then, venture to repeat once more what 
I conceive this aim to be : I conceive it, then, to be the aim of 
the philosopher (if he is to fulfil his tusk of comprehending the 
world) to engender from himself a Mind which of itself advances 
from one to another necessary idea : to the end that, without the 
aid of an empirical assumption or assumed or opined object, he 
may, in the light of these ideas, iierceive objects corresix)ndent to 
them, and to which these ideas impart that certainty which 
ap{)ertains to themselves. Plato, who >vas prhaps endowed by 
nature above other men with true philosophical presiipix)sition8, 
sjieaks of such a Mind as one which, mo\’ed by its OAvn impulse 
or desire for l)eing, “ does not cease from that desire (ouo’ inroXtiytu 
TOW t/JWToc;) un il it has attained the knowledge of the true 
nature of every essence " (Republic, VI, J90) ; having arrived 
at the knowledge of these rational objects without the aid of 
opinions or empirical assumptions (ib. p. 51 1). 

[ will briefly summarize these two conclusions by saying, 
in the first place, that the ])hilosopher who is true to his vocation 
cannot philosophize while he continues to adhere to opinion and 
the objects of opinion ; in other words, he cannot philosophize 
so long as he begins by adopting any object, like a waif, from the 
world of opinmn : his function is to suppress and to get rid of these 
opinions and of the objects of these opinions. In the second 
place, the proper tanction of the philosopher follows from this 
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conclusion : his function is to exchange his empirical foi his 
rational mind, and objects which are empirical for objects which 
are rational. Ho, like other men, is born with a mind W’hose 
opinions, sonic true and some it may be false, attach him to a 
variety of uiiinterpreted beings or things ; and his object is, 
leaving these o})inions of which he was the instinctive and un- 
cniliglitciicd author and bt^getter, together with the things tliat 
belong to these opinions, to liecome the enlightened begetter of 
ideas or princijjlcs which are superior to opinions and, through 
them, of a knowledge of olijects which are siijicrior to objects 
that are meivly opined. 

rerhaiis it will be thought by some that if this is the function 
of the philosopher his is a hani case; if this, it may lie said, is 
the how which the philosopher must draw, what philosopher 
will venture to draw it ? But I think that jihilosophers have 
often got themselves into difficulties liecausc their ])hilosophizing 
has been inijx»rfectly related to tlieir philosojihic eiul ; they have 
tried to use other instruments than that whereby they ought, 
us I think, to hit I lie mark which as jihilosopluTs they aim at ; 
hence it has followed, not so iiiiieh |HM'ha])s because they want thi* 
strength, hut hecause fliey liave not used tlic rig’ t insfriirnent, 
that their ])hilosophizing, while it has been tj> sonic extent in- 
eonsisteiit with wliat I think wc must regard as their real philo- 
sophical presu])|xjsitions, has also led them into unnatural diffi- 
culties. There have liccn, indeed, not a few ])hiloso])hers and 

they not the least famous- who have made some trial of this 
‘‘ bow of Odysseus,” if I may call it so. Heraclitus, for example, 
if I rightly judge the moaning of his fragment, toi^i/rra/iqe €fitwvruv\ 
Socrates when he promulgated the dwtriiic of I trauTtJv ; 
Descartes, Field and Hegel ; each of these ])hilo80]>hers tried, 
1 think, this bow in his own fashion ; for, turning away from the 
empirical mind and the empirical objects of that mind, they 
sought in ^themselves 'for a new and a rational Mind, and for 
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objects known and necessitated by that impulse or epm which 
is natural to it. Their object was by self-examination to 
“ delh^r themselves of a Mind in the light of which all that 
W 21 S uncertain might disa])pear, and all that was certain, in 
mind or object, might become manifest. 

What form such an ideal Mind would assume were the philo- 
sopher actually to fliscover it : what sort of universe would in the 
light of it become manifest ; in short, what shape a philosophy 
which was true to its presuppositions might probably bear, are 
inquiries which fall outside, the scfope of our question : “ What 
are the ]iresup]K)sitions of ])hilosophy I I will only venture to 
say in jiassing that 1 have tried to retuni some answer at least 
to these (|uostioiis in a hmk which, considering that impulse or 
t'pm out of which philosophical knowledge ought, in my judg- 
ment to spring, I named Dmre and Reason. The questions which 
are there debated, and which 1 think arc those which we ought as 
philoso])hei-s to debate, an; no doubt the most diiKcult of questions 
to answer i»r to undci'stand when answered. We are, though 
philosophers, still not immune, from those instinetbT habits of 
thought with which y\\\ **nter ujhui our study c»f philosophy; 
tla»se. jnesup|Kisiti(»ns which, like other men, we have, inherited, 
along with our j>ractical natures are not at once or easily to be 
eradicated : they tend to stay our ieet and tempt us to retuni 
fnmi the unfamiliar ])aths of philosophy to the familiar high road 
of (‘ommon opinion and common sense. AVe might, I think, 
compare the difliculties of the philoso})hcr to those of the perplexed, 
though ]H'rsevering, pilgrim of the “ Pilgrim's Progress.” Philo- 
sophers an; like the much-enduring Christian in the Tespi;ct 
that they, too, havt? set out, under an imj)ression and conviction 
(d error, from an easy-going and jx*rhai)s not very sober city — 
the city, 1 mean, o^ opinion- in which they at first lived ahmg 
with their contemixwaries. And as they go they are again and 
again bmpted by obstructions, and perhaps by. the taunts of 
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men, to return again to the [mnt of their (lei)arture- they are 
like Bunyan's Christian in contending with a host of dangers, and 
chief of all, I conceive, with the danger of being (‘aught and turned 
Imck by the wiles and iK)wer of “ experience ” which I might 
L'omjHire, I hoixj in safety, to Ajiollyoii. I think tlu^rc is a further 
and last resi)ect in which I might \Tntum to comimre the philo- 
sopher to Bunyan’s Pilgrim : He would, like him, be unable to 
])ersevere — he would sink under the load of his jierplexities, if no 
ideal were to keej) his spirits iijj ; an ideal which is, indeed, not one 
of virtue only, but of something j)erhaps more comprehensive 
still ; I mean his ideal of a Mind which, when he has put ofi that 
empirical mind with which he is now encumbered, will make him 
free — he will then be what he wishes to be and will know 
what he wishes to know, and will roach his end and ILiiish his 
])ilgrimage ; for it is the ideal of the ])hilosoj)her which k( 5 C]>s him 
marching. 

I will just add one remark w'hich follow's from these observa- 
tions. It is that this ideal of the philosojdier is not of an im- 
j)ersonal--of a transcendent Mind : it is not, although it be 
ideal, a Mind which lu; is hiniscdf unable to bring to lihi in himself ; 
it is, rather, an ideal which is in this also like the i4ea.lof Virtue, 
that it is actualizable only in that intelligence which conceived 
and still pursues it in its own interests. To realize or embody 
this unknown Mind or Kgo or Reason in himself this, I think 
we may say, is as much the aim of the ])hiloso])her as to realize 
an unknown Virtue in himself is the aim of the lover of virtue. 
The presupposition of the one is that la; may by grace identify 
himself, though he be now’ full of error, w'ith the fulness of virtue ; 
of the other, that he may, by thought identify himself, false and 
full of opinions as he at present is, w’ith reason itself. 

I will sum up the conclusions which I have ventured to lay 
down ^’nder the following heads First, I supjjosed that the aim 
of the philosopher was to understand the w'orld. I endeavoured 
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to stow, secondly, tliat this aim involves in him the presupposi- 
tion that thought and being are not unrelated but necessarily 
related together. I showed, thirdly, that this relation does in 
fact exist ; but, fourthly, that more than this was required by 
the pur])Ose of the philosoplier ; the additional requirement 
l)eing that thought and being should i)e necessary thought and 
being, and, there forc^ (since the original thought and knowledge 
of the jdiilosopher do not fulfil this condition), I showed, in the 
fifth place, that it is for this thouglit and this being that philo- 
sophizing is the search ; the object of the philoso])hcr, in other 
words, is to pass from opinion and the world of o])inion (in 
which at the outset the pliilosopher finds himself) into reason and 
the world of reason. Therefore, sixthly, the philosoj)her who is 
true to his aim of understanding the world must not rely on 
opinion, he must go on until he has got rid of o])iiuon and opining, 
and of the fortuitous ex|)ericnces ” which are connected 
with such an activity : his reflection must not cease until he has 
dex’eloped within himself a Mind which, lieing not fortuitous but 
aware of an inward necessity of its own, by the impulse of its 
own nature brings such objects of the world as have a genuine 
existence progressively into the light of knowledge. Lastly, I 
tried to show th: ough an image in what sense this Mind might be 
considered a transcendental Mind ; the answer given being 
that this Mind was not transcendental in the sense that it could 
not come to life in finite intelligences, but that it was trans- 
cendental only in the sense in which the ideal of goodness is 
transcendental : in the sen.s(\ namely, that, Iieing not yet 
realized, it was yet the incentive to the highest activities of human 
nature ; and, hence, not irrealizable. I will, in conclusion, add 
only that I am very coiLscious of the hastiness and imperfection 
of this Papier, but that I hoix; that what I ha^•e said may lie of 
use to others in seeing more deeply into the questions I have 
brought *'orwartl in it. Some, inilecd, may think there is nothing 
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ill reflections of the present kind to make time spent on them 
of much use to their own philosopliising. But if, on a first view, 
these philasophers feel themselves im^lined, like Omar, to 
Turn down an emj)ty glass ~ • 

yet I venture to ask even them to consider whether something 
may not be derived from these reflections of interest to views 
which seems jierhaps at first sight op|)osed to them. All 
philosophers are, as I conceive, in fact engaged in developing - 
some in one direction and some in another—what, in the language 
of Socrates, is “ the knowledge of themselves ; and, as to do this 
is the whole end, so T conceive it also to 1 m' the whole duty, of 
]»hi1oso])heis. 



Metilittg (f thtt AriMoldmi Societi/ at 21, Gomr Street, London, 
W.C, 1, on Febrmry ISth, 1924, at 8 pjn, 

Vll.—DISOUSSION ON “ THE ACADEMIC MIND ” WITH 
REFERENCE TO MR. JOAD’S “COMMON-SENSE 
THEOLOGY.” 

SyNOPHJS of TllE ArOUMENI'. 

By C. E. M. Joad. 

The line of argument which I wish to follow derives such 
plausibility as it possesses from a certain metaphysical theory 
with regard to the nature and pur^iose of the universe and the 
relationship of human activity to that purpose. Divorced from 
its metaphysical basis wliat I have to say about the Academic 
Mind may, as I have found by experience, strike the reader as 
merely a piece of impudent and gratuitous iconoclasm. 

I make no apology, therefore, for beginning with the meta- 
physical argument. This is a variant of the theory of Creative 
Evolution, not after Bergson’s model, but rather on the lines of 
Schopenhauer, Samuel Butler, and, more recently, of Shaw for 
the doctrines of whose “ Back to Methuselah ” it seeks to provide 
a nuitapliysical foundation. This foundation is laid in my 
“ Common Schw Theotogi/,'^ and the oonclusioiLS based upon it 
are then applied successively in various fields of human activity. 
The application of these conclusions in the sphM^.of Education 
results in the doctrine of the Academic Mincu All that I can 
hope to do here is to state quite dogmatically first my general 
view* with regard to the nature of the Universe, and secondly 
the theory of the Academic Mind in which it finds expression in 
the sphere of Education, leaving those who are interested to 
know the reasons fo^ it to refer to Common Sense Theology where 
they are gi^u at quite inordinate length. 

* As it was when this book was written. 

P 
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(1) Stated baldly the theory of evolution is as follows : 
Dualism is probably fundamental, the movement of evolution 
representing a conflict between a vital, creative, spiritual force 
on the one hand, and the inertia of dead matter (matter being 
defined according to the most fashionable scientific formula at 
the moment) on the other. In so far as evolution can be said 
to have an object it is the elimination of dead matter, and the 
infusion of the whole Universe with life and consciousness. In 
the meantime what I caII the Life Force expresses itself in all 
the different and temjwrary organisms which we recognize as 
having life. These may be regarded in the light of tools or 
weapons formed for the purpose of overcoming matter, and 
I think of each such tool us representing a tem|)orarily indi- 
vidualized portion of the Life Force, much as Scho]MMihauer 
thought of his Will as objectifying itself in various ways and 
«nt different levels in all the phenomena of the world of appearance. 
As opposed to Schopenhauer, however, 1 regard the matter of 
which the Universe is composed not as Iwing in itself an 
objectification or manifestation of the Life Force, but rather as 
the embodiment of a liastile and obstructive principle, which is 
moulded and animated by the Life Force for its c /n ends. 

The Life Force proceeds by the method of trial and error, and 
man may be regarded as its latest ex})eriment. Ihis ex]N:riment 
is not altogether satisfactory. Man possesses fre^e will in virtue? 
of which he is enabled to pursue his own ends, wliicli arc not by 
any means necessarily identical with the evolutionary piu'jxjse 
for which he was created ; he is also in a large measure infected 
with the inertia which characterizes the matter of which his 
body and bruin are cortijjosed. In so far as he is the expression 
of a dynuTTnc changing principle he cluinges, but ho changes 
slowly and uncertainly, and he tends continuously to lapse into 
inertia by sinking into the rut of habit and normal behaviour, 
out of which the Life Force is as continually under the necessity 
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of jolting him. The jolting is accomplished by various devices, 
one of the most important of which is the production of the 
great man or genius. The genius is sent into the world to give 
conscious expression to the instinctive purposes of the Life 
Force. He points the way to a new and incidentally to a higher 
level of thought, conduct or achievement than that which has 
hitherto been reached, and, in so doing, indicates the road along 
which humanity has next to travel. It follows that the genius 
must from his very nature violently and x>ersistently challenge 
the accepted categories of thought, canons of art, or rules of 
conduct current in his age. This challenge is bitterly resented 
at tlie time by men’s natural disinclination to have their beliefs 
disturbed and their conduct questioned. Since, however, the 
message of the genius embodies the next move forward on the 
part of th(5 Life Force, it is only to be expected that the coming 
generation will accept and embrace his ideas with as much 
vigour as its fathers op|K>sed them. That is why the genius 
who is abused and persecuted during his lifetime is usually 
IKisthuniously ennobled. 

Accejitance by the new generation leads to new habits of 
thought and conduct, which, in course of time, become as stereo- 
typed as t he ole . Tlw? ideas which were once new and living become 
in their turn dead and formal, but they continue to be held 
through forwj of luibit by the vast mass of mankind until a 
fresh impulse from the Life Force causes them again to be 
questioncfl. 'Fbus the living beliefs of yesterday are petrified 
in the Church Prayer Books of to-day, and the immoralities of 
to-day are enshrined in the Family Heralds of to-morrow. 

The effect of tliis is tliat tnith in science, orthodoxy in 
religion, morality in conduct, and greatness in literature are 
all of tliem relative. They are relative to an age and they 
minister to a pur|)ose. It follows that the work of a genius, 
or the teaching of n reformer or Messiah will lose their value ui 

p 2 
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course of time, simply because the particular stage of human 
evolution in thought and conduct whose coming the genius or 
the pn)phet4s designed to herald is passed and left behind. As a 
natural corollary we should expect to find the whole course of 
human evolution strewn witli the debris of disused idetis which 
Iiiimanity no longer needs. The products of |)a8t genius are 
like suits of clothes which mankind has discarded bectiuse it 
lias outgrown them. Man has learnt, or lias refused to leani, 
wluit there was to learn in the thought of Plato or the teaching 
of Christ, which, from the ^Kimt of view of the Life Force, may 
lie regarded as experiments which luive once for all served their 
purpose or definitely and finally failed to bear fruit. The 
])urpose of evolution will be serveil, therefore, by forgetting 
tliese experiments, and concentmting* on the new ones which 
the Life Force throws up to succeed them. 

(2) It is now possible to explain the s]H^cial significance 
which I attribute to the “Academic Mind.’' The Academic 
Mind takes the .‘ichicvements of the pjist at tludr face value, 
tliat is to sjiy it regards their value as permanent and their 
greatness as absolute, and on the mistaken assum])tion that it 
is the business of education to tniiLsmit wliat it calls the inherited 
knowledge and culture of the race, utilises them as a staple 
article in the mental dietary of the young. 

'fliis attitude could in any event only be justified if there 
were a definite body of ascerbiined knowledge or certain fixed 
canons of taste, which could be glassed on as acknowledged 
truth. No sucli body of knowledge, no siicli canons of taste 
exist. There are brute facts of course, but even educationalists 
agree that the mere inculcjiiion of brute fact is not education. 

For the rest, tliere are dogmas in ndigion, hypotheses in 
science, theories in political ciconomy, rival schools in philosophy, 
and personal and higldy subjective interpretations by historians in 
history'. Tlio culture and knowledge of the yrast consist, in short, 
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of facts and ideas. The facts, for example, the fact that the 
battle of Waterloo was fought in 1815, do not, it is agreed, 
constitute education, while as regards the ideas, their truth, 
as I have tried to show, is necessarily relative, and, so far from 
having value outside the age in which they were bom, beconi(\s 
definitely harmful when used as the staple of education Tor 
succeeding ages on the assumption tliat it is still true. 

I liave suggested above that the continuous pulsing stream 
of life and energy that emanates from the Life Force is the 
source and inspiration of each fresh advance in thought and 
change in morals. Onct'., however, the advance hiis l)een made 
and the change effected, the living vital fiow wliich once found 
expression in the cliange, loses its movement and solidifies to 
form a crust. This crust takes the form of dogma in thought 
and convention in conduct. 1 call it a crust because the living 
ideas once enshrined in the dogmas liaving. scr\^ed their turn 
hava ceased to live ; the form of tJie ideas is the same, but their 
substance has departed. 

The thought of the past then is in a very real sense form 
without substance, and, as such, it can be made to serve as 
an effective barrier against the oncoming thought of the present. 
The beliefs of oin fathers are obstructive lumber to tliose who 
are striving to bring to birth the beliefs of our cliildren, while 
the code which once expressed the insight of a {)ast generation 
forms a barrier of conventional conduct which the efforts of the 
sage or teacher must break, and lias too often sought to break 
in vain. 

The Academic Mind, then, diverts the attention of young and 
eager minds from the new thought of the present, by exhibiting 
for their admiration the dogmas of the past. These, as wo 
have seen, liave form without substance ; tliey have retained 
their shape but lost their significance. Hence it is cliaracteristic 
of the Academic Mind throughout to pay more altcntion to 
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form than to substance. The Hegelian notion that man was 
made for the State and the Puritanical notion that he was made 
for the Sabbath, are characteristic instances of the subordination 
of substance to form. Professionalism, e.^., that it is better to 
kill by authorized methods than to cure by unauthorized ones, 
represents the same tendency. In the teaching of literature 
this tendency issues in interminable discussions about questions 
of sources, origins, debts and influences ; in philosophy it finds 
expression in the teaching of the history of philosophical thought 
instead of in a pre-occupation with the problems presented to 
philosophy by, for example, the development of modern science. 
It does not inquire whether a theory is true, but it anxiously 
tabulat(5S the various interpretations which have been 2)laced 
upon it, and discusses the views of rival commentators who 
liave identified themselves with this interpretation or with that. 

Now the only possible interest which any philosophical theory 
can luive for a young and inquisitive mind is the interest that lies 
in the question, “ Is it true i ” This is the one question which 
the Academic Mind never answ'ers. The answer thiit it does 
provide is the merely formal one, that Aristotle got the theory 
from X, and transmitted it to Y ; that Bywater tJiinks he meant 
P by it but Butcher inclines to Q. 

The Academic Mind, then, in dealing with the thought of 
the past is concerned with form mther than with substance. If I 
am riglit in my metaphysical views, it mast necessarily and 
inevitably be so concerned, since of the thought of th(j past all 
that remains is its form. Aristotle is no longer so trm^ just as 
Sophocles is no longer so great as he once was, simply because 
the ends which the tnith of Aristotle and the greatness of 
Sophocles were designed to serve represent no longer tlie stages 
immediately ahead of mankind in its e\^lutionary journey. 

The moral is don’t teach Aristotle and don’t rhapodize over 
Sophocles, or, if you must, be careful to explain that their interest 
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is neither philosophical nor literary but historical merely, and 
that there is no need for the student to worry himself over the 
truth of Aristotle’s theories or the greatness of Sophocles dramas, 
since whatever they may have been once they are now so no 
longer. 

The argument may be summarized as follows : The Academic 
Mind believes that the purpose of education is to transmit the 
inherited knowledge and culture ot the past. This view is 
wrong and harmful — 

(1) Because it assumes tliat a definite body of agreed know- 
ledge and admitted culture cxista, which is not the case. 

(2) Because, as a result of this mistake, it is com])elled to 
present hypothesis as fact and subjective interpretation as 
objective truth. 

(3) Because it concentrates upon purely formal cpiestions, 
and neglects the living spirit which once imbued the form with 
substance. 

(4) Because it is necessarily compelled to do this, since the 
living spirit has fled and nothing but the form remains. 

(5) Because this deliberately cultivated interest in the dead 
form of the p.Tst distracts attention from the new expressions of 
the Life Force in the cxp^iinentsil thought of the present. 

Tlie Academ’ij Mind is, therefore, obstructive to the puriK)se 
«)f the Life Force. It represents the principle of inertia in 
thought, just as the law represents the principle of inertia in 
conduct, by seizing and casting into a hard unyielding mould the 
living thought of the past, just as the law ciystallizcs and stereo- 
types the living morals of the past. This mould must be broken 
by the Life Force before it can make any fresh advance, yet it 
steadfastly and often successfully resists any attempts to break 
it. Hence the Academic Mind ml\ be hostile and suspicious of 
new developments, and to the best of its ability will compass 
their suppression. When they succeed, the Academic Mind in 
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its representatives of fifty years later, ca^ptnres them, stereotypes 
them, asserts that they possess unchanging and absolute value, 
and once again uses them as an excuse for creating a fresh crust 
of thou^t and morals to obstruct the future. 

Hence each fresh advance in human thought and morals is 
made in the teeth of the vested interests in the thought 
and morals of the present. The thought and morals of the 
present arc the formalized and crystallized versions of the 
advances and heterodoxies of the past. And they depend for 
Iheir authority and their capacity for obstructing what is new 
upon a glorification of the past, whicli asserts that its thought 
is permanently true and its works of art permanently valuable. 
This glorification is the work, indeed it is the life work, of the 
Academic Mind. 



Meeting of the Aristotelian Society at 21, Gower Street, London, 
W.C, 1, on March Srr/, 1924, at 8 p.m. 

VI[[.-aREATIVE MORALITY. 

By Loirrs Arnaud RErn. 

I FEEL that at the outset of this paper some apology is due on 
account of its subject-matter. When Dr. Carr kindly suggested 
that I should contribute to the Proceedings of this session, my 
thoughts at once turned to the subject of a volume on which I 
have been working, with tlie same title as this paper, and I 
decided to try to express that theory in short form, partly 
for the subjective value of such an exercise, partly out of a hope 
that others might find the subject worth discussing. 1 might 
have done better to have chosen some single aspect of my problem. 
Precis writing has its dangers. 1 shall try, however, to be as 
clear as 1 can and to avoid at once the extremes of vagueness 
and of mental indigestibility. 

It is usual to begin the construction of a theory by attacking 
other theories in order to contrast tliem with one’s own. This 
is in many ways a valuable procedure, but I cannot follow it 
here. I may say, however, quite dogmatically, that, though 
there are ethical theories which take some account of the relation 
of man’s conduct to the spiritual (•osmos in which he plays a 
part, there are none, so far as I know, which do so quite sufficiently 
or quite satisfactorily. I would begin this paper, therefore, 
by saying that the true definition of the meaning of goodness 
must impiy directly the functional relationship which a man has 
to the universe. This is not the whole of ethics, but it is its 
alpha and its omega. 

If we believe that goodness can only be discovered by con- 
sidering man’s function in relation to a wider universe, it follows 
that we must have some kind of theory about that wider universe, 

Q 
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some kind of general philosophy or metaphysics or ontology 
(which terms I take here to be synonymous). Ethics will be 
grounded in metaphysics. 

In making this supposition it is important to avoid mis- 
understanding. By saying that ethics is grounded in metaphysics 
w(i do not necessarily imply that moral truths arc deduced, 
a jMriori, from abstract metaphysical principles. We may begin 
with our moral experience itself, and say that the facts of our 
moral experience form one important item for the consideration 
of metapliysics. But when we seek to understand the meaning 
of our moral experiences, it is necessary, I think, to expand our 
moral theory into a general philosophy of the kind of world 
in whicli experience takes place. If we do not, we are left with 
some form of iiituitionism, which is, in the end, dogmatic. A 
clear example of this is the ethics of Henry »Sidgwick. Sidg^vick 
tells us that certain propositions are axiomatic, citing prudence, 
rational self-love and justice as examples. When we come 
to examine such so-called axioms, however, we find, as McDougall 
has so clearly pointed out,"^ that all |)ossibIe moral axioms are 
either tautological or not axiomatic. If indeed you doubted 
one of the axioms of Sidgwick with a denial born of conviction, 
Sidgwick confessed that he had no answer to m.* ke. This is 
surely an impossible |x)sition. The truth of ethical theory must 
be tested by consistency or coherence, like any other theory. 
And the consistency must be cosmic rather than local. It seems 
to me that even judgments of value must face this test if they 
are to escape the stigma of subjectivity. 

But although this is so, I do not propose here to discuss 
metaphysics, but instead simply to offer at its face value what 
is, in fact, a metaphpical proposition which is the outcome 
not of reasoning, but of an important type of direct human 
experience. The experience we may call the “experience of 
* Uibberl Journal, Jan., 1921, “ Is Conscience an Emotion ? *’ 
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Value,” of which I shall speak more presently. Here it is sufficient 
to say that it arises on any occasion when we are impressed, 
whether through goodness or beauty or truth, with the Worth 
or Value of life and of our experience of reality. The metaphysical 
proposition which tends to follow from this experience is “ reality 
reveals Value,” or “ there is objective Value in the world with 
which it is good for us to have contact.” To establish rationally 
the truth of these propositions requires motaph 3 rsics, and, as 1 
said, we shall not discuss that. The most important objections 
to it come, on the one hand, from pessimism, and on the other 
hand from the realistic metaphysics (mistakenly so called, I 
think) which denies objectivity to Value. But both these 
objections can, I believe, be met. Here I make it an assumption 
that reality reveals Value, an assumption which may ap|)ear 
more valid when in a moment we turn to consider tlie cxi)erience 
on which it is based. But I may remark now tliat although 
the particular value-experiences seem to be relational, they 
also appear to be grounded in an objective source vrhich, for 
want of a better name, we can only call ” Value ” (with a capital 
letter). This, once more, is of course dogmatic metaphysics. 

As the whole of the following theory is based upon what 
we have called “ the experience of Value,” as the thesis is that 
it is through contact with and expression of a world revealing 
Value that a full vital moral life is initiated and inspired, it 
is important for us to understand a little more as to what this 
experience may mean. 

I have mentioned beauty, goodness and truth ; the experience 
of these are what wc may call the chief modes of the value- 
experience. But this must not be interpreted too abstractly. 
A value-experience is any experience which leads us to judge 
objectively of reality and life as worth while. It may come 
through friendship »nd love, through the beauty of art and 
nature, through religious adoration, through the discovery of 
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truth, tluougli the expression of gentleness, goodness, generosity, 
noblexnindedness, through the serving of mankind, through the 
life of physical adventure, through all but an infinity of other 
ways. And although these ways might be classed under the 
heads of goodness, beauty and truth, yet it is actual concrete 
experiences which we must bear in mind in thinking of the 
experience of Value. Nevertheless, it is useful to consider the 
modes in themselves and their mutual relations. Let me first 
indicate what 1 mean by these modes of experience. 

The experience of beauty arises through the senses, although 
there are apparent exceptions to this. The beautiful object 
arouses in the subject a certain unity of psycho-physiological 
responses which can be described in fairly accurate terms. But 
although the sesthetic exi)ericnce is essentially lived in a psycho- 
physiological functioning, that is not, 1 believe, the whole matter, 
and sDstheticB goes vTong if it supposes that it is. There is 
aroused in the marked and intense anisthetic experience, a state 
of mind which is ineffable, in which the experiencer ap])ears to 
transcend the limitations of space and time, and to be carried 
into communion with a larger whole which savours more 
truly of reality than the experiences of ordinary everyday life. 
Of the fact of this ineffable feeling there is no do bt, one can 
call for the testimony of a cloud of witnesses. Anyone who has 
lived intensely the aesthetic exixjrience uill know the kind of 
thing I mean. Its pycliologi(*al implications and its validity 
I do not pause here to discuss, for the question is extremely 
difficult. 1 would simply note once more that following naturally 
upon this experience comes the metaphysical projx)sition “ life 
is worth while, the world reveals Value.” 

The experience of the value of tfulh can stimulate in the 
subject a similarly ineffable (although concretely different) 
experience of joy in the harmony and order and coherence 
and uni^y which the insight of truth reveals at certain moments. 
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This experience is, I think, much less frequent than that of 
beauty, but it occurs sometimes, and it is referred to by Plato 
more than once when he speaks of the dignity of philosophy. 
And when Bradley to-day says, ‘‘ some in one way and some 
in others, we seem to touch and have cx)mmunion with what is 
beyond the visible world,” and that the intellectual effort of 
philosophy “ is a principal way of thus cx[)eriencing the deity,” 
he is referring to the same thing. 

Of goodness I shall say nothing beyoml noting the fact that 
both in contemplating goodness in others and in achieving good- 
ness ourselves there may arise a conviction of the supreme worth 
of life, of living, of the purpose in reality which makes life so. 
Again, no one wlio has not experienced this will have the 
least notion of what it means. But if he has not, he should 
look for some flaw in himself or in his environment. 

There are three points which must be noted with regard to 
the experience of Value : (a) They arc distinct from one another ; 
(6) they interpenetrate ; (c) they mutually supplement one 
another. 

(a) The experiences are distinct. They are ways of approach- 
ing reality which at the finite level of ordinary experience are 
really different, and it is not literally true to say “ beauty is 
truth, truth beauty,” though it may seem so to the higher intuition 
of the poet. The modes of the \alue-experience corrospond 
roughly to the modes of experience itself, namely cognition, 
conation and feeling, and their quality partakes of the particular 
mode which is uppermost. The experience of the ajsthetic 
object is distinct, and has no direct relationship with goodness ; 
truth again, strictly speaking, arises through cognition and not 
otherwise. 

Nevertheless, this must not lead us to overlook another 
fact, (6) that the modes interpenetrate. Objectively, the 
experiences of the values of beauty, goodness, and truth have 
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one source, the Universe : subjectively, the intense experience 
of one involves elements of the others. An example or two may 
suffice. In one sense goodness is just goodness and nothing 
more. In another sense goodness reveals truth or insight because 
it is the outcome of some understanding of the agent’s 
place and function. Again, although goodness, abstractly 
regarded, cannot be said to reveal beauty, yet we all know 
that the living act of genuine goodness gives to the external 
action of the agent a gra(.*e which is all its own, and which it is 
impossible to separate from moral quality. It is a commonplace 
that fine moral character leaves its beauty, with advancing age, 
upon the physical features and gestures of the man. So once 
again, although the object of beauty,, as in art, be a sensuous 
one, yet efiort and piupose went to its making, effort whose 
quality may be called moral, purpose which we may think of as 
having been guided by some desire for truth. In the finished 
expression these qualities are revealed, though we may not notice 
them, and they contribute to the whole object of art and to our 
whole experience of it. This type of argument regarding the 
interpenetration of Values and of our experiences of Value may 
be extended to the other cases, and, although not always easy 
to maintain, is, on the whole, I think, justifiable. 

By (c), the mutual supplementation of the modes of the 
Value-experience, I mean that for a full life all modes of approach 
to reality must to some extent be practised, and that each approach 
is a supplement to the others. Is the devotee of art incrlined to 
exalt art as the only value ? He is wrong. So with the pure 
“ intellectualist.” Neither a?stheticism nor intellectual ism are by 
themselves sufficient for the life of man. But although this is 
generally admitted, another proposition, which is more seldom 
made, and which is of the greatest importance, is true. It is that 
morality is just as incompetent to stand completely by itself. 
Bight c nduct is certainly the most immediate practical need, and 
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we must act according to our lights. But much of the narrowness 
and the stuffiness of moral theory and practice has been due, 
I believe, to the abortive attempt to define the moral iji terms 
of itself as revealed in (rustom, and to say that this “ moral ” 
is of exclusive importance. Thus we get so called morality 
combined \vith every sort of ugliness and intellectual self-deceit. 
Full vital goodne.s.s is, it seems to me, wholly imjxissible without 
that sanity of outlook (which, if I may add it, carries with it 
the divine gift, the sense of humour) which is born of true iiLsight, 
without tlie graciousnoss of mind wliich arises out of the continual 
intercourse with beauty. ^Mail’s goodness must consist of a 
well-being and a well-working together of all his parts (although 
in the nature of things it is the fimetion of one man to employ 
more especially this faculty, and of anotlier to employ that). 
This is the truth of the doctrine of ^viaiiwvia. 

The significance for the moral life of the experience of Value 
is supreme. I have said that through it all truly vital moral 
conduct is possible. By “ vital conduct ** I mean conduct which 
is the expression of an individual, conduct which is original and 
personal, which is not mere conformity to a code of moral rulis 
or laws. When we say that goodness is the expression of the 
Value which has been experienced, two questions arise : (i) how 
is it that this Mtal goodness is initiated and energized ? And 
(ii) what is the character of the expiession wdiich is goodness ? 

(i) Tlie most current tlieory of motives to-day is that of 
“ instinct ” ])sycliology, of wiiich SIcDougall w'as the first great 
publicist. In his recent An Outline of Psychology, lIcDougall 
has in many wajv considerably modified his position, but I 
think he would still hold to the main projosilions set forth in 
Social Psychology. “ Directly or indirectly,'* he says there, 
“the instincts are the prime movers of all human activity: 
by the conativc or i^ipulsive force of some impulse (or of some 
habit derived from an instinct) e\ory train of thought, howrever 
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cold and passionless it may seem, is borne along towards its 
end ... All the complex intellectual apparatus of the most highly 
de^^loped mind is but a means towards these ends.” In these 
impulses “ we are confronted with the central mystery of life 
and will ” (p. 44). There is no need for me here to describe 
how, according to Shand’s theory, the instincts are organized 
into sentiments, and the sentiments in turn into character. 
Nor is there any call to evaluate the “ instinct ” theory. It is 
a protest against the doctrine that reason is a sufficient motive 
for conduct, a protest made, by the way, by Aristotle more 
than two thousand years ago. Season, indeed, has need to be 
defended to-tlay ; the place of reason is v«^ry much more im- 
portant than some realize. But it seems true that reason, in 
itself, is incapable of moving us. This is a difficult question, 
and I miust leave it. 

My pur[)ose for the moment is to indicate that the “ instinctive ” 
theory of motives is really insufficient in itself to account for tlie 
essence of the higher life of morality, though it may throw light 
on a large ])art of human life. Tliere do apjx^ar to be impulses 
present in moral life which are wholly irriHlucible to terms of 
instinct. 

It may be ]X)ssible to employ some sucli concejUion as that 
of “ emergemre,” used by Lloy<l Morgan and Alexander. 
Alexander says, “ The ( mergence of a new quality from any 
level of existence means that at that level there comes into being 
a certain coiLstellation or collocation of the motions belonging 
to that level, and possessing the quality appropriate to it, and 
this collocation possesses a new quality distinctive of the higher 
complex. The quality and the constellations to which it belongs 
are at once new and expressible without residue in terms of 
the processes proper to the level from which they emerge . . 
{Space, Time and Deity, II., pp. 45-46.) Applying this, 
we niTgl ■' say that the “ higher ” quality present at the 
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level of the (e.^.) moral life would be an “ emergent ” from a 
complex of instinctive and other processes. In this case, although 
this “ higher ” quality is concomitant with a certain complex 
grouping of “lower” factors, it is entirely new and is not 
reducible in any way to terms of these lower processes. If we 
accept with “ natural piety ” (Alexander’s phrase) the emergence 
of “ higher ” (6.17., moral) quality we must be prepared to 
admit that tlie term “ instinctive ” is, in itself, inadequate 
to explain the whole of the higher life of man. There is, 
that is to say, an entirely new quality, impR'dictable at the 
instinctive level. 

The too extreme claims of some “ instinct ” psychologists 
seem to me to bo due to forgetful ncs.s that “ instincts ” as we 
know them are men? empirical phenomena and not a priori 
priiicii)les. Indeed, as they themselves would admit, we know 
only the aclivitieH, the fmictioninfjs which we call “ instinctive.” 

It is curious that many such psychologists, who specialize in 
the study of aiiiinal behaviour in relation to a particular kind of 
environment, should incline to forget (as is shown by attempts 
to universalize the princiide of “ instinctive ” explanation) that 
apart from that particular kind of environment these selfsame 
innate tendencies would have no meaning. They may be innate 
in the individual, and present in all members of the same species, 
but their environmental determination is no less a fact. That 
they have been evolved, by reason of a necessity to survive in 
relation to a certain definite set of external conilitions, we must, 
I think, admit, at least as a speculative hypothesis. So long 
as the conditions remain approximately similar, so long do the 
responses possess meaning and efficiency. At the human level 
the conditions of life are still similar enough to render explanations 
of conduct in terms of instinct quite valid up to a certain point. 
The theory of “ su' limation ” enables this kind of explanation 
to be extended still further. 
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But if we admit, os a speculative hypothesis, that instinctive 
responses have been evolved in relation to one kind of environ- 
ment and arc now innate, there is no immediate reason, I think, 
why we should not admit the possibility of development at the 
human level of new res}x)nHes in relation to a new kind of 
environment. The environment I mean is the environment of 
intrinsic Value, and an example of the kind of response I mean 
is the creative response of the artist to beauty. The response 
of the good man I take also to be creative. Intrinsic Value 
is not, we must presume, cognizable below the human level, and 
creative responses are neither present in purely animal life, nor 
are they in the case of human beings reducible to terms of 
instinct, though no doubt instincts go to the b lildiiig. “ Crea- 
tive ” is a distinguishing term. I believe tliat at the point at 
which intrinsic Value can be contemplated and enio3red there 
arises the possibility of a new kind of life, a creative life, wholly 
different in kind from anythmg below itself, though not “ cut off 
with a hatchet ” from previous stages. 

The two elements, the environment and the resi)onsc to the 
environment, must be clearly distinguished. On the one hand, 
at the civilized human level where instinctive wants are in some 
measure satisfied, a more distintcrested reasoning, a more 
objective contemplation, becomes possible, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that through these very ix)wers a different world 
arises for us, and “ new stars swim into our ken.” This revelation 
is, I think, one of the most important results of the jxissessioii of 
reason. Through its possession arise the possibilities of the 
ineffable ex|)eriences of the Value of reality. 

On the other band, there is the resjionse to this new environ- 
ment. The experiences of Value are, if at all intense, what 
I should be ijiclined to call emotional,* and we may say, using 

* See “ Instinct, emotion and the higher life,” British Journal of 
Psifcholotju, Vol. XIV, Part I. 
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popular language, that the emotional experiencing of Value 
through any mode stirs us to new activity ; e.g., experience of 
beauty may arouse desire to make more beauty, truth to discover 
more truth. And so on. But it is not strictly true to say that 
the ^notion arouses desire. It is rather, 1 think, that the cognitive 
awareness of Value brings us to a state of mind where conative 
tendencies hitherto dormant become roused into activity. Cona- 
tive energy is not literally manufactured, it is released upon the 
cognition of Value, just as it is released when the perception of 
a feared object stimulates us to escape. It may be called “ innate ” 
in the sense that it is (I would at least suggest) present in all 
members of the human species who are sufficiently developed to 
be able to contemplate objective Value. To sum up, just as 
instinctive response is evolved in relation to a certain kind of 
environment through the general necessity for the organism 
to adapt itself, so are these conative responses to an environment 
of Value in turn a manifestation of the general necessity for man 
to adapt himself to a wider universe revealing Value. It is the 
adaptation, not of the animal because of a need for ph 3 rBical 
survival, but of man because of his need for spiritual security. 
I mean that by creative resiwnse to Value we master something 
of both the world and ourselves. Value is a princi])!e both of 
the wider world and of us, and in expressing it we experience 
something of the sense of satisfaction, support, security, which 
is the sign of perfect functioning in an im])ortant sphere. All 
art has its origin in a desire to capture, to master, to make seciure 
and p(^rmaiient by external concrete cxpnvssion, not only Value 
but oneself, and to rommunicate to others this fleeting glimpse 
of the infinite. Why it should be so wc cannot tell : we only 
know these things as facts which arc filled with significance for 
the philosophy of man. 

(ii) In tracing Vae origin of the energy which enables man to 
live his specifically spiritual life to a general necessity for him to 
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adapt himself to a wider cosmic purpose, we have really answered 
our second question (p. 137 above). The response is (when natural 
and complete) an expression in some material, a concrete creatim 
revealing value, a creation which could not have been but for 
the individuars experience of a wider Value. It is thus the 
making of something original and new. This is the marked 
difference between response to Value and instinctive response 
to physical environment. What is sometimes called the 
^‘reaction pattern” of instinct is innately laid down in the 
sense that every member of the species behaves in a more or 
less similar fashion when anmsed by the appropriate object. 
The characteristic of creative response, on the other hand, is 
that it is unpredictable ; it varies loM the individual, and it 
varies in its particular form in the individual from time to time. 
In the heaven of beauty you might place the immortals side by 
side to view the single ineffable Beauty itself. Titian would 
be the painter still, continually surpassing himself, Beethoven 
the musician making new harmonies, Phidias the sculptor 
carving fresh and lovelier Athenas. Again, then^ is a freedom 
known in creation which is present at no lower level of life. 
It is interesting in this connexion to note that McDougall, who 
was previously a believer in pychological determinism, now 
believes tliat the fact of creation is a refutation oi the view 
of absolute determinism. 

As to the psychology of creation I can say nothing here, 
and it is indeed an obscure subject. I shall rather concentrate 
upon an outline of what I mean by creation in conduct. 

In the first place we must distinguish between the responsive 
conations within the Value-experience itself, and the conations 
which follow that experience. Ooce’s view is that contem- 
plation is itself expression. But whilst we must admit that 
contemplation does involve conations, it seems to me that these 
are adaptive, and that true creation is the literal expression in 
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some matter which possesses its own forms and provides its own 
limitations. I prefer Bosanquet’s dictum that the aesthetic 
problem is “ how a feeling can be got into an object ”* to Croce’s 
denial of the need of an embodiment. It seems to me that 
Bonsanquet on this point is right and Croce wrong, that in an 
object of creation there is always the meeting of something 
spiritual with what (empirically, anyhow) is material. 

It follows from this, and it is true independently, that Value- 
expression alternates with Value-exi)erience. At one time we 
contemplate and enjoy, at another time we are fired by the 
necessity to express our spirit witliin things. Now it is the 
mountain of transfiguration, and now it is the dusty plains of 
human action of wliatever sort. W. E. Hocking calls tliis the 
“ law of alternation,” and the fact is too familiar to need further 
explanation. But the point which, although it may tJieoretically 
be admitted, is not always realized in practice, is that both 
these aspects of life must be fulfilled. The merely contemplative 
life, or the merely practical life, is by itself inadequate, and in 
the end is, strictly speaking, impossible. 

We have seen that each particular mode of Value-experience 
may condition a particular type of expression. Experience of 
beauty may condition art, experience of tmth, more truth, of 
goodness, more 'goodness. What we are particularly concerned 
with here is the expression in the materials which the social 
moral life presents to us, of Value as experienced through any 
of the modes, in any way whatsoever. If the experience were 
of goodness only, the problem would be simpler because then 
the transition would be directly from experience of goodness 
to expression of goodness, by a kind of imitation or emulation 
or suggestion. As we know, imitation may be important at a 
certain stage of morality. 


* T\iee Lechtres on Msthelics, p, 74. 
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But true expression is profounder in character than this. 
The experience of Value through truth or beauty may stimulate 
us to a finer expression of goodness. I do not think that, if 
we remember the distinct character of the Value-experiences, 
we can speak of a literal transference of Values. The efiect 
of experience of beauty, or truth, is not diredly moral, as some 
have thought. But although there is no direct transference or 
transformation of values, there is a connexion, as we saw, between 
the values, and it is a profoimd one. The difficulty is resolved 
if we remember, on the objective side, the meeting of values in 
Value, and on the subjective side, the interpenetrability of the 
experiences of Valte. If on the objective side beauty were 
the source of mere sensuous pleasure, if the satisfaction of thought 
were but that of a pleasant game, it would be impossible to show 
that these had much bearing upon morality. But the true values 
are otherwise. It is only by considering them as ways that their 
full significance becomes apparent. Beauty leads beyond sense 
to an experience of ineffable harmony. Intellect gives insight 
into an objective law and harmony and order the full experience 
of which intellect cannot find words to express. Both are 
different revelations of a single Heal. On the subjective side, there 
is the interpenetration of Value-experiences. Ex})erience of 
beauty is experience of a whole man, and an intt.ise Value- 
experience of any sort mast vibrate throughout the whole being, 
thinking and moral as well as scsthetic. 

So in the end it is from the (experience of the Value of a 
single Reality by a single undivided consciousness, that the 
inspiration to goodness comes, and it is this which gives to true 
goodness what we may call its “ universality.” This “ universa- 
lity ” of goodness we do all feel, I believe, when we witness an 
act of real moral worth. As in hearing the great symphony it 
seems as though all creation and even eternity had waited to be 
revealed at this moment, so we may feel that in this living act of 
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goodness is revealed the Purpose of the world. It is in ordine 
ad universum, sub specie (BtemUatis. As Plato puts it negatively, 
in speaking of the morality of the man who imitates true Being : — 
Littleness is the very opposite of a soul which is ever longing 
after the whole of things both divine and human.” 

The answers to several questions regarding this “creative 
goodness” which reveals universality may be summarized. 
Firstly, examples of creative goodness cannot be given. The 
only way we can know it is through actually experiencing 
examples of living expressive creative goodness, goodness of 
the kind that humbles and chastens us. And the only way in 
which I could possibly convey that here would be through literary 
art itself, upon which I am not prepared to embark. The danger 
of citing historical examples is that these are apt to be reganled 
as mere types, and so to lose their vital individuality. It may 
be taken for granted that we have all encountered creative 
goodness. The term “ creative ” is not a recipe for something 
new in the world of morals : it is only an attempt to describe 
the nature of the actual best w'hich vre know. Secondly, we 
said that Value exjjeriences may issue in expression, the expression 
which interests us here being moral expression. But though a 
single Value-experience may find outlet in moral expression, 
the moral life must, of course, be stabilized and secured by the 
formation of habit and of a sentiment both for Value and for 
the expression of Value. To take joy in the experiencing and 
expressing of Value continually (not continuously — ^we must 
remember the “ law of alternation ”) should be the formed 
attitude of the moral agent. Thirdly, the charge that this 
involves sentimentality and self-consciousness is met by an 
emphasis on the selflessness of true Value-experience and of its 
expression. We must consider the best examples of goodness 
that we know : to say that we must continually express Value 
is not to imply that must be continually admiring ourselves 
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as doing so. Fmrthly, it may be said that many are truly 
good who liave never known such experiences of Value as we 
have described. I rather doubt that. The objection may bo 
due cither to an implied narrow and conventional standard of 
morality, or it may be due to the fact that Value has been 
experienced without its having been called by that name. The 
term must be interpreted extremely broadly, and we must not 
be misled by any man’s professed agnosticism, '* materialism ’’ 
or even pessimism, if his actions give the lie to his creed. 

So far we have consulted metaphysics and i)sychology and 
have tried to establish an ethical principle, the principle (»f the 
nature of goodness. There now remain to be touched certain 
etliical implications of this doctrine. The first is tliat of the 
nature of the supreme Good. 

Historically, moral theories have frequently been tlie out(?onie 
of temperament, in a way familiar to all students of the history 
of ethics. The doctrine of self-realization seems perhaps tJie 
truest theory, enphasizing as it does all sides of prsonality. 
But its actual formulation is scarcely adequate. A l>etter 
formula would be one which would include, an implication of 
the existence of a soumi of self-realization or perfection. Sidf- 
realization or perfection is, after all, but a sign of i laptation to a 
wider universe of Value, The l)est formulation of the Good 
which includes tlie idea both of Value and of man’s expression 
of it seems to be “ realization of Value.” 

Two remarks may be offered. In the first place, the term 
“ realization ” has an ambiguity which is useful here. It may 
mean (a) mental realization or simply experience of Value ; or 
it may mean (b) the actual externalizing or making real of a 
value in some material, the inspiration of which externalization 
is a previous experience of Value. The general formula “ Value- 
realization” is intended to include both of these meanings. 
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We cannot say that the “ Good ” is simply experiencing some- 
thing, nor would it be true to emphasize expression without 
experience. I take it that for the fullest realization, both of these 
alternations are required. The term “ expression ” must not 
be interpreted too rigidly : normally it is expression in som3 
definite way, such as in paint, or words, or conduct. But the 
expression may be of a subtle kind ; it may reveal itself as a 
kind of indefinable quality of personality. 

In the second place, the above definition of Good includes not 
only moral but artistic realization. It would scarcely be true, 
I think, to add “ and intellectual realization,” because, although 
Value may be experienced through the activity of truth-seeking, 
the expression of intellectual truth is more of the nature of 
description, of analysis and synthesis, than of direct expression 
of Value in the sense described above. But the inclusion of 
artistic realization is important. The idea of the Summum 
Banum has frequently had its content unduly narrowed by 
supposing it to be confined to the moral sphere. But although 
man is a moral being, he is more. It may be that morality is 
first in importance as a mode of realizing the Good. We are 
social moral beings before we are artists, and the development of 
artistic faculties is a specialization in a way in which morality 
is not. Nevertheless, to experience and to express beauty is a 
fundamental mode of realizing man’s Good. This being so, 
we have to distinguish between realizing the Good, and realizing 
goodness or being good. The former may apply to artistic 
realization, the latter only to moral realization. 

The further problem following directly upon the definition 
of the Good is that of the relation between goodness and rightness. 
So far we have concentrated mainly on goodness, regarding it 
simply as expression of universal Value in the material of 
conduct. The expressiveness of goodness is its inner side; 
but when there emerges an external act, other implications arise. 

B 
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We experience and express each for ourselves. The expression, 
once made, involves complex social ramifications. This introduces 
us to the problem of rightness. We may describe goodness as 
expressive, but we cannot define rightness as this. For the man 
is not a law merely unto himself : he is a social being with social 
obligations and social duties. £.^., to give alms to a beggar may be 
a spontaneous act, and it may seem intrinsically good. But in 
the end we cannot judge even of its goodness apart from con- 
sideration of the effects of alms-giving. In most ethical theories, 
right actions are defined as those which secure the Good. Assum- 
ing that this is sound, we should get “ right actions are those 
which secure Value-realization.*’ We may proceed at once to 
make some necessary amendments to this definition and to 
consider these in a lew following sentences. The complete 
amended definition may, I think, best be expressed as follows : — 
** Completely right actions at any one time are those which secure 
the greatest possible amount of Value-realization.” 

Note in the first place that the definition says nothing about 
persons. Value, of course, is always realized through persons. 
But we cannot on the one hand introduce into a general formula 
considerations of differences as between one i)er8on and another, 
and we should not on the other hand, I think, show disregard 
for these actual differences by introducing any conception of 
justice such as the Utilitarian “ everyone to count as one, and 
no one to count for more than one.” The formula says ” maxi- 
mum amount of Value-realization,” whether it be in one person 
or in another, or whether it be a greater amount in a few, or 
a lesser amount in many. This is all that a general formula 
can do. To attempt to modify it by inserting an ” axiom ” 
(so called) of justice would be to confuse practical with theoretic 
issues. It is no doubt true that the ” axiom ” of justice is a 
fairly reliable practical maxim. A’s capacity for Value- 
realization may be greater than B’s. (I think that everyone 
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must admit tliat this is possible.) But as A is unable to calculate 
with great certainty which of two courses of action, egoistic 
and altruistic, will produce more Value-realization, and as he 
naturally tends to exaggerate his own capacities, it is a sound 
practical rule for him to consider the claim of B as equal to his 
own. (I am presuming that he regards Value-realization, like 
happiness, as desirable.) Consideration of this practical maxim, 
however, need in no way affect the general formula of Good. 

This brings us to the second point. Bightness is a matter of 
actual results, not of tendencies. Mill, it seems to me, confuses 
between the practical and the theoretical points of view when 
he defines right actions as those which Umd to promote happiness. 
It may be true that in practice we only know tendencies, that 
general rules are but crystallizations of the experiences of 
tendencies in the past. But in theoretical ethics it is difficult 
to attach any other meaning to the term right ” than that 
it actually produces Good. That no one ever knows certainly 
what is truly right does not affect the question. We are seeking 
a general formula, not a practical rule. 

Several other points with regard to the definition may simply 
be mentioned : (a) I use the term “ completely ” because there 
may be degrees of rightness, f.e., one action may be more right 
than another because it produces more Good, but the completely 
right action produces the greatest possible amount of Good. 
(6) I say “ at any one time ” because circumstances at one time 
may admit of realization of a greater amount of Good than at 
another, (c) I say “ possible ” for the same reasons. It is 
actual and real, not absolute and ideal rightness of which we 
are speaking, (d) The term “ amount of Value-realization ” is 
no doubt clumsy, but is difficult to avoid. I take it that we know 
by direct experience what Value-realization means, and also 
that we know what “ more or less ” m this reference means. The 
distinction is, of coiuse, really one of quantity and not of quality. 
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But the terms ** more ” or “ less ” do have a real significance^ 
and there is no reason \vhy we should not use them in defining 
right. 

A number of questions those of subjective and objective 
rightness ; of motive and intention ; of how we know what is 
good or right, and whether by intuition or reason or both) must 
be left out of consideration here, although they are interesting 
from a systematic point of view. I may perhaps touch upon the 
question of tlie relations of rightness and goodness. Several 
relationships are possible between the goodness, the badness, 
the rightness and the wrongness of actions. Let us fix on 
two (1) the relation between an act which seems “ right ” 
and yet “ bad ” (or not good), and (2) between one which seems 
“ wrong ” and yet “ good.” In the first case (1) the act cannot 
be so right as it might be because in so far as it is bad (or not 
good) it is not an expression of Value by the agent. The total 
possible amount of Value-realization is less by that amount. 
E.g.^ one might perform a socially beneficial act from a low 
motive, but in so far as the low motive cuts one off from personal 
realization of Value, the act is not only bad, but wrong. For 
realization of Value is the Good. The case (2) is rather more 
difficult. We saw how, in the case of indiscriminate alms-giving, 
the act might be a true individual expression of Value. It might 
be done from love and sympathy. But immediately we consider 
the good act as a whole, exU^rnalization as Avell as internal 
expressiveness, we begin to realize that though the goodness 
must be at least an individual expression of Value, it must also, 
to be fully good, be much more. It must, in fact, be right as 
well. Goodness and riglitness are distinct but inseparable. 
The analogy, and the contrast, of art is interesting here. In 
expression, both in art and morals, there is a necessary limitation 
and modification by material factors. You cannot in art express 
with paint what you can express in bronze. So in morals it 
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would, I suppose, be imi^ssible to make the life of a St. Francis 
out of the materials of a John Knox. But there is this (Uiference. 
The artist c^n to some extent choose his material. In morals 
til is is less possible, and moral material is on the whole less 
tractable. It is true that we may choose our friends and to 
some extent our life-work, but the materials of circumstance 
are largely not of our own clKKising and it is out of them that 
we have to “ make good.” Any refusal to take wlmt is given, 
to select our material so that ex])ression becomes artificially 
esisy, is to achieve a sjiecious ^lerfection which may in some 
sense be making an “ art ” out of life, but which is never “ the 
real thing ” in goodness. The man who doj»s not realize fully 
what so(‘i<a] obligations mean, or who shirks liis duty for the sake 
of some pleasant display of his own “ virtue,'’ is not only thus 
far Wrong and undutifni, he is less good. So in the end, as we 
saw, goodness and rightness are inseparable. 

The considi'rations which have gone before may lead ns to a 
tentative formulation of the ideal moral state of so(*iety. 

Accounts of ideal and jierfeet states arc aj)t to bo unattractive, 
even nauseating. .Many minds find it hard to c»)rrelate jjerfection 
with tlic life and mov'cnient which are the essence of the things 
wc', love. On the other hand tlu*re aic of course those who — 
not necessarily because of any world- weariness — conceive that 
to postulate an actual or possible perfection of life is morally and 
intellectually necessary. Without discussing the merits of 
these standpoints, we may pass them by, and avoid the 
diJliculty by (onsiilering the kind of ])erfectioii which is not 
al»soliit«^ and si*lf-contained hut relative and functional. The 
[K'rfection of creative morality may be regarded as that of a 
condition of aliaira which would provide for the life of discovery 
and expression of Value, the life of creation which is never 
complete and continually new. It is a conceivable and partially 
imaginabh* IHojia, u*u where all men and women are jierfect-, 
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but where there is the least possible artificial hindrance to the 
life of discovery and creation, man’s function. The attainment 
of such a condition would, of course, involve some radical altera- 
tions in social and industrial institutions: that problem is 
beyond the scope of this paper. We should remember, however, 
that it would be absence of artificial hindrances which would 
constitute the negative conditions of the ideal, not the absence 
of all difficulties, were tliat conceivable. The creative moral 
life, as we liave seen, involves an action of mind upon opposing 
material. Everything we know of vital moral worth is groundeil 
u])on tliis opposition, and to conceive of a condition of things 
where it would be al)sent would be to com*eive of something 
which would not l)o moral in any sense which we know. This is, 
liowevcr, no argument for abandoning -to any dc'gree the effort 
after the social reforms which aim at removing obstacles, and 
so making men’s lives better and less burdensome. We must, 
have faith enough — one might almost say commonsense enough- • 
to suppose that reality will always Iw rich enough to yield the 
real difficulties and the real oppositions whicli make the cmative 
life of goodness worth living. 



Meeting of Oie Aristotdian Sooidy at 21, Oomr Street, London, 
WXJ. 1, on March ITA, 1924, at 8 p.m. 

IX.— THE PROBLEMS OF RELIGION FOR THE 
MODERN ITALIAN IDEALISTS. 

ByG , Peluzzi. 

To a supeificial observer it might seem that problems of religion 
play only a secondary part in modem Italian thought, arid the 
view is widely held that this is due to the fact tliat Italy is a 
nation with one religious sect largely predominating over all 
others ; a country in which, therefore, the religious struggles 
and problems of the last four centuries have left no deep or lasting 
effects. I hold that such a view is almost the reverse of the fact, 
for two essential reasons ; first, that the mentality of the Reforma- 
tion was not altogether a novelty in Italy in the XVIth Century, 
and probably the Catholic Dogma prevailed in that coimtry 
chiefly because it had gone through an entire period of religious 
criticism and many thoughtful minds of the time found it safer 
and wiser to go back to the time-honoured standpoints of tradition 
and dogma ; second, that wliile Italy has had to undergo very 
few discussions on the interpretation of definite and particular 
points of dogma in the last centuries, she has been in consequence 
the more faced with problems which arc fundamental to any 
religious belief and'* practice. While therefore Italy has been 
spared the daily fight of different sects, the passionate discussions 
on particular relic;ious canons, her thinkers have found 
themselves confronted with the alternatives of being either 
thoroughly religious or not religious at all. 

Let me mention hePS^flrar^fj^fflshwhicli I regard as central 
in all Christian of an all- 

creative Spirit, inAimself beyond the reddS^oI. human e 2 q)erience 
and reasoning, b]Lit of whose essenexs- the luiiilan soul partakes by 
its origin and nature | and. (2) the titl&of iA?(or of any) “ Ecclesia 
Fidelium” to coiftid^i -the ^ireCt* and unquestionable 

representative of such Spirit on earth. This is to say that, up 
to our own time, Italian thought has always been directly con- 
cerned with the problems of God and immortality, and with that 

T 
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of the justification (or not) of a positive Church drawing its 
authority from above. 

The two great schools of thought opposing each other in 
Italy towards the end of the XVlIIth Century were idealism and 
sensism, and both of them held the field up to the middle of last 
century, when positivism seemed to overthrow all other traditions 
of thought. Yet we find that even Boberto Ardigo, the well- 
knovm positivist thinker of Padua, who died a few years ago, was 
haunted all tlirough his work, as some have rightly observed, by 
the ghost of God ; he wanted either to accept or to deny it, 
but in any case God was his essential problem, and his whole 
system rather possesses the lines and character of a theology 
than those of a strictly philosophical work. Ilis name remains 
the only one which deserves to be remembered, among the endless 
list of Italian j)Ositivists of the last period ; and Benedetto Croce, 
to whom the end of positivism in Italy is largely due, somewhere 
writes about that, “half-century of philosophical barbarity” 
by which Italy was affected. Still, positivism had an influence 
on Italian thought, an influence not perhaps easy to be detected 
and defined in our days, but certainly very lasting and deep. 
It was a theology without God, a sort of crusade against the 
Catholic (Imrch (also prompted by the political mo^^n’es of those 
times), and, as such, it brought a large majority of the educated 
class of the country to free itself from all dogmatic and traditional 
ideas about religion. This point has to be emphasized, for it 
may throw a peculiar light on the developments of Italian 
idealism as we sliall try to summarize them in this paper. 

Croce, who may be regarded as the herald of a new era in 
Italian thought, has never himself as a philosopher found the 
problems of religion in his way ; they have never presented any 
essential difficulty to his mind. Beligion does not find any 
peculiar place for itself in his doctrine. In a small rare book 
by him, entitled Cojitribulo alia critioa dc me stesso, he tells 
us how, having been born in a family of strictly observant 
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Catholics, and then educated in a college of Jesuit Fathers in 
Naples, he peacefully abandoned all religious practice or belief 
when about twenty, without feeling any emotion or remorse. 
In those days, attending the classes of Prof. Antonio Labriola 
at the University of Rome (Labriola has been almost the only 
original and intelligent student of Marx in Italy) he took a deep 
interest in social problems and doctrines, and was for a certain 
time in sympathy with socialism, so that, later on, lie could 
write his book on the “ historical materialism of lilarx. Besides 
these social and political interests, Croce confined himself, for a 
number of 3rear8 in his youth, to travel and to philologic researches ; 
and it is these researches which brought him face to face with the 
central problems of artistic and historic criticism. Ho had 
thought of himself as a pure student of history, chiefly literary, 
and he found he was essentially a philosopher onlj'- when he had 
almost completed the witing of his Teoria (Ml'Entvtim. Then 
followed the Lofjmi, the Pralica, and the Teoria e storia della 
storiografia, in the first 3reaT8 of this century. 

The original spiritual moth’ic of Croce was therefore chiefly of 
a philologic nature, and he first came to philosophy because he 
could not otherwise make his own philology clear and conclusive 
to himself. Given a definite subject of intellectual work, to which 
Croce had set himself, iio felt that the existing conceptions did 
not provide him with any definite principle of judgment, or witli 
any clear system of values. He had to do this work by himself, 
and he did it. His tjisk was there, prompted by the sjiecial work 
he was interested in : his intellectual interest was confined to 
that task, such as it happened to Ije. Philosophy, therefore, 
means to him clearing away absurdities and superficialities, 
bringing precision and neatness of thought into the dark and dusty 
regions of the mind, putting order among cleiir and definite 
concepts. Religion has no siiecial jilace in such a spiritual world ; 
the mind is a kingdom that sufiers neither alternatives nor rival 
powers ; whatever falls within its borders belongs to it ; all that 

t2 
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may be imagined to be outside is nonsense ox iixelevance. Of 
course, by mM he does not mean the brain or the nervous 
system, nor the human individual as such. 

Croce says that mind is either theoretical or practical ; either 
reason or will : but also he warns us that, just as the theorist 
has always to depend on a set of volitional actions, if only in order 
to keep oil living, so action is alwa}rs preceded by a typical sort of 
judgment (“practical judgment”) which docs not carry any 
theoretical and universal value with it, and is very much of the 
same kind as tlie “ pseudo-concepts ” on w^hich, according to 
him, the posith'e sciences arc based. There is a knowledge of 
the particular (intuition-expresKion) w'hich cannot be valued except 
on the ground of its immediacy and purity {lyricism in art), and 
a knowledge of univcrsals (logic, t.e., philosophy, in the technical 
sense) w'liich has to be valued on the ground of its universality of 
meaning. In much the same way, tlie pracitical activity of mind 
can only be, either a •will of iiarticulars (economics), or a W'ill of 
universals (morals). It is then self-evident that we cannot have 
any moral philosophy or pfactical philosophy, but only philosophical 
theories on morals and economics (on what w’e must think of 
these categories as such). 

This ■■ com])Jcte solid ciitdc ” of the mind in its pure forms, 
each of wdiich depends upon the others and comes back to the 
others, may api)ear rather still and lifeless ; but Croce a*arns us 
of tiui eternal and infinite motion of the mind, of its infinity and 
constant originality of w'ork, so that the close “ circle ” is a sort 
of curriculum througJi w'hich the wdiole of human history ever 
moves and passes. Therefore, our knowledge of tlwi circle l)eing 
of a philosophical nature, or, Ijctter, it being philosophy itself in 
its continuous life, tlie consequence follow’s that our moving con- 
sciousness of history {fa sloriografin) must be identified with our 
philosopliic activity and mentality, though in a careful and 
discriminative manner. So, everybody is a philosopher, and 
some kind of philosophy is implicit in all acts of the mind; 
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philosophy itself lives and changes through the motion and 
change of life, viz.^ of our consciousness of life. Croce’s personal 
distrust (thou^ this u’ord may be somewhat exaggerated in 
the case) of all types of professional philosophers is nouudays one 
of the popular features of his personality. Philosophy, he would 
say, cannot I)e the privilege of any definite set of persons ; it is 
not a sect >vhich can have its priests, and its liturgy. 

I must apologize for having attempted to sum up in a few 
lines a vast and complex, and yet well-known, system of thought; 
but I can think of no other way of explaining how religion and 
its typical problems do not’ fit into Croce’s general principles of 
philosophic thought. On various occasions he has clearly stated 
what he thinks of religion. He attaches to the word nvjsticism a 
most general meaning, and says that tlie so-called ''religious 
experience ” falls within its borders. Por, either the principles 
and teachings of religious life are very clear and definite, and then 
they l)cIong to history, they are history, and our consciousness 
of them is nothing but a philosophical one (and, therefore, having 
nothing transcendental about it) ; or else they are not clear and 
definite, but mere shadows or embryos of experience, and we 
cannot s])oak of them as data of tlie mintl. They are only such 
experiences as our dn^ams consist of : tJiey are definite and 
unquestionable, experiences for us, but they are dreams. 

Thinking along rn)co's lines, one would say that religion and 
its problems are confined to the field of the “ pratuv.'' Religion is 
a matter of will ; it is generally an arresting and impressive way 
of im]X)sing moral and ethical canons on the people ; its dogmas 
are the result of numberless accumulated experiences of practical 
life. Religion may also be a social substitute for that " will of 
the universal ” which is the essence of morals, and can work well 
with all those who are not strong and broadminded enough to 
feel and find out the universals by themselves. But the aim of 
every self-conscious mind ought to be to set itself free from such 
an indirect and fictitious way of facing its own moral responsi- 
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bilities in life. If God is to be the all-embracniig spirit of things 
and life, then He exists and is the most certain of things. He is 
mind itself. And all of us are immortals, in so far as we are 
conscious and self-conscious ; for death itself comes within the 
range of our experience, and it may only mean anything to us as 
such : history, then, never drops any of our deeds, but gives them 
an everlasting effect ; for thevrorld is all full and continuous, and 
notliing can be lost in it. A Ghurch will then be the community of 
all believers in a definite practical creed, of all tliose who want to 
submit themselves entirely to certain ethical canons. And,ccrtainly, 
there an? religious men of a splendid morality ; yet Croce does 
not conceal that, to him, the perfect moral man is the man who 
draws all his canons out of his own consciousness and reason. 

A peculiar test of the working of Croce’s conception of morality 
and religion was afionled recently when the question was debated 
as to whether religious education should be re-introduced in the 
])ublic elementary schools of Italy. Croce’s view was, to put it 
roughly, that Catholic education in the elementary schools may 
be a good moral initiation of pupils to modern life, but that it is 
so is a purely practical judgment ; for, were the aims of our school 
education to bo changed, we should have to revise our appreciation 
of the op})orrunitv of realizing those new aims in (*atholic educa- 
tion. 

Croce starts his consideration i>f philosophical problems, so 
to say, from without. Jjookiiig at things, he finds always only 
id(*as of things, that is, lie finds that things sire nothing but 
expressions or manifestations of the activity of the mind. He 
seems to be content with tliat, and, within tlic range of his pure 
categories, he leaves a world not very dissimilar from that 
of tlie positivist liaving its own life witjiin the spiriio, 

Giovanni Gentile, on the contrary, starts straight from within ; 
from the very problem of tliat initiative, or activity, out of which 
tlie mind grows its own world and develops its own life from that 
initiative, which must be my owm initiative, everybody’s initiative, 
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here and now ; that is to say, from the point of the perfect 
adherence of myself to myself (a point that is ever changing, in 
spite of the perfect correspondence of each of its elements to all 
the others). To him, consciousness and will, knowledge and con- 
sciousness, are all one and the same thing. Croce read Hegel’s 
works when he was about thirty years old, and when much of his 
own mentality was already quite formed; Gentile, on the 
contrary, started as a UniverMity man, took his degree in philo- 
sophy at Pisa, and was the pupil of Prof. Donato Jaja, one 
of the few survivors of the old school of Italian idealists. Croce 
came to philosophy late in his life and, apparently, almost by 
accident ; Gentile w'as brought up in tlie study of St. Tliomas and 
Vico, of Berkeley, Hume, Kant and Hegel. Croce assumes the 
all-inclusive mind, and sets himself to see liow it works, to discover 
its pure forms, its universal categories ; Gentile is more of a 
metaphysician, he >vants to know what this mind is itself, and 
why and how it can live as it actually lives. Tlie two thinkers 
met almost by accident, Jiiid they did not very largely influence 
each otlicr. They worked side by side for a good number of 
years on Croce’s journal Tai CrUka, then they found it necessary 
to separate, to separate most definitely, to take, each liis own 
mental resjKmsibility for his own philosophy before students 
and the general public, though privately they have remained as 
good friends as ever. The difference in their philosophy arises, 
I should say, chiefly in the different attitude which each adopts 
towards the chief philosophical problems. The historic life of 
the mind being given, Croce wants to know what are its pure 
forms and how they work. For Gentile nothing is given, not 
even spirit. Nothing is there to be studied. Even Yhind itself 
is in doubt, whether it really exists and lives. His answer to 
this question is that the mind does not exist, but lives. Mind is 
life, not existence. It is life which, in its concrete form, is action 
(hie et nunc), but which can lie action and concreteness, only 
because it always grows and moves, in front of itself. Ihe purity 
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of some abstraction, of some existence and truth in itsdf. Our 
eternal doubting about the essence of the mind is itself a certainty 
of a spiritual kind ; one may say that the consciousness of this 
self-doubt is self-consciousness ; and that it is, therefore, an ever- 
changing spiritual reality. Autooosciema is the eternal growth 
of the Ego in so far as it consciously lives itsdf. This Ego is 
nothing but pure act. Even the universal concepts lure no 
longer such certain and safe things as Croce regards them; 
they grow and change with life; they are the ever-changing 
clearness of life in its continuous development. 

Croce argues that Qentile’s doctrine is a new form of mysticism. 
It is an inquest about the oneness of reality ; a research for 
something in itsdf. It is therefore not a philosophy, not a general 
criticism of historic mentality, but only an involuntary attempt 
to revive the abhorred metaphysics. Let ils state at once that 
Gentile’s pure act ” does not represent an attempt to define 
cither reality or life in themselves, as things at which we may 
look, as being distinct from our very act of considering them. 

' The pure act is, above all, the result of a criticism ami a method 
for further research. Its aim is to get to the development of 
self-consciousness in its most delicate intimacy : its conclusion 
is that the very centre of consciousness is not the clearness of the 
definite concept, but an eternal, and still an ever actu?'l, drama, 
an everlasting contrast between two essential poles ot life, two 
. j)oles that we can separate and define separately only by way of 
abstraction. Ami these are, not the subject and the object, but 
subjectivity and nhjectimty: the two moments of spiritual life. 
Self-consciousness is the clear consciousness .of their essential 
unity, and also of their essential opposition ; but it represents 
an equilibrium that is never fixed and secure, for self-consciousness 
either throws itself on to objectivity, and by that way creajtes 
pure laws, pure concepts, and also the final, never completely 
attainable, perfection of pure being, of God ; or else it gets 
stabilized (always abstractly) within the range of subjectivity, and 
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then it is all immediate, original and cieative ; it is pine action. 
There is also a peculiar dialectic urithin the range of action, as 
there is a dialectic which is peculiar to the range of abstraction ; 
therefore, there is the logic of the concrete as well as the logic of 
the abstract. 

Such being, in a few words, his basis^of thought, Gentile 
visualizes religion and its problems from two different points of 
view, according to whether they are concerned with the problems 
of abstraction or with those of action. But, l)efore all, he holds 
that his own doctrine is typically Christian, and that the essential 
meaning of Christianity ought to be developed in the way lie 
indicates. As Gentile’s chief concern is that the minds of men 
should be entirely conscious of their own creativeness and 
therefore of their all-inclusive responsibility, he finds a progress 
towards this end in all those doctrines which aim at ridding us of 
intellectualism, or of any conception that draAvs a sharp division 
between knowledge and Avhat has to be knoAvn, or between 
conscuousness (or knowledge) and will. He finds that Christian 
inspiration lias been a turning ]X)int in the Jiistor\^ of the mind, 
iKKjause it has made men participants of divine jwwer and |)er- 
feedion, and it has suggested that such power and perfection are 
not in a definite place, but everywhere, and always in the making. 
The Christian prayer, “ Fiat voluntas tua,*’ means that such iviU 
is not complete ret ; it also means that the human mind is 
concerneil Avith its realization. For a Christian, tlie reality Avhich 
couiits is no longer that wliich exists, but that which must exist : 
pure intellect is for him of no ac^eouiit : charity and love are all 
important. Gentile quotes St. Paul on this matter ; “ Si linguis 
hominum loquar et angelorum, charitateiii autein non haboain, 
factus sum A'elut aes sonans aut cynibalum tinuiens. Et si 
.... noveriin mysteria omnia et omnem scientiam, et 
si habuero omnem fidem ita ut montes transferam, charitatem 
autem non habuero, nihil sum.” And lie comments ; “ True 
knowledge is therefore that loA’eAvhich sets the object of our 
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souls ill front of us, ^thin our own world ; whereas mere 
knowledge pie-supposes that object.”*^ 

- From this he proceeds to assert most empliaticaliy, towards 
the end of his I/igica, that ‘‘il sapere, in quanto amore, e 
volere ■' ; knowledge, in so far as it is love, is willf Brain and 
heart are not working on parallel lines, but on the same line, at 
the same work, for tlie same purposes. There is no room left for 
those philosophers, or theologians, who want to secure to religious 
ins])iration the field of th(5 “ heart,” leaving to reason the rest ; 
who would lay the foundations of religion on the experiences 
from within, on those non-logical truths that are prompted to us 
by sentiment. Sentiment is self-conscious, just as miusli as 
are logical judgments ; their distinction is an abstraction ; their 
concreteness is our actual conscious life. Moreover, the mind 
cannot be in any way passive, because then it would be notliing ; 
and, if it is active, but mowd by two different sorts of inspirations, 
neither of them would ever have any real hint of the other ; we 
could not think and speak of them. The mind that gives rise 
to an everchanging infinity of forms must be a unique activity ; 
b<dng one and active, it must ever go foiward, it must ever aim 
at a realization of itself which stands beyond its actual com- 
])]eted attainments, its own actual (circular and self-enclosed) 
self-consciousness. To the mind there must always be, and 
there always is, a something else ” that has to be attained, or 
constructed, or reduced within the limits of clear and definite 
self-consciousness. There is alw^ays an idml which has to be 
carried into practice : and one may very well say that siudi ever- 
lasting and evenhanging ideal is God. This is Gentile s stand- 
jjoint about religion, in so far as the concrete life of the mind 
is concerned. 

*See G. Gentile, Sistema di Logic% came teoria dd conoscere, Vol. I, Bari, 
1922. Pp. 29-30. 

^Ihid, Vol. IJ, 1923, p. 213. Sec also p. 100 : “ Then* is no I'casoning, 
which is not a hearty fettling as well ; nor vice ver8% " ; and the whole 
paragraph ** La Kagionc c il cuore pp. 08-100. 
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Yet Ood can also and as well be an abstract logos ; He can 
be considered as the finitude of the infinite, or as the truth in 
itself, the insuperable purity of abstraction, the cyclic ideal of 
perfect knowledge. And, if once the human mind gets into 
definite revelation of Him, into a close circle of religious inspiration 
and thought, then it will possess truth, sp to say, but it will have 
lost life. But, is it not exactly the same whenever we adhere to 
a definite attainment of our critical thought, and find ourselves 
entirely satisfied with it ? Once we possess truth (or think that 
we possess it) we have lost tJie life of truth. Tlie objective idea 
of God, therefore, as any definite conviction of ours, has to live 
through our experiences and actions, in order not to become a 
lifeless and empty abstraction : it has to stand the continuous 
dialectic test of concreteness. This amounts to saying that it 
lias to bo ail actual source of actions, an actual impulse. 

Tlie mind first creates its own limits, then overcomes them, 
and so realizes its own liberty. Every lilicrty has its boundary, 
but beyond every single boundary we must look for a greater 
liberty. In the same way, nature is always to our actions a 
limit, AvJiicli we frame from time to time according to the actual 
flowers and breadth of our consciousness ; but tlierc is a divine 
inspiration peculiar to the mind, which compels it to try and get 
always beyond that limit : such inspiration will be the basis of 
linman action Ikith in ethics and science, and. taken in itself 
and isolated in its abstractness, it is the objc^ct of the religious 
mans worship ; viz., of the worship of any real man.* 

If such is religion, and if this ideal of God is something which 
always lies beyond what the living spirit has already fully realized 
in itself, it is a religion Avliich would account for the existence 
and working of a Church rather than for the dogmas of an actually 
exil^ting God. Religiosity cannot and ought not to remain indeter- 
mined, and, so to say, outside the concreteness of history. A 
religious man must belong to a positive religion, must be a member 

, ♦Spo alHO: (I; CTontilc, Hi Heligione, Florence, 102(». 
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of a definite Chuicli. For the idealists a positive religion is 
necessary ; so, rather would they start one by themselves than be 
accused of having none.. One cannot be moral unless one is 
, sccM ; so, one cannot be religious without accepting a Heiinite 
liturgy and a positive creed. 

Gentile, like most of the Italian idealists of to-day, has come 
to the conclusion that the Catholic creed is the one which ap- 
proaches most closely his ideal of religiosity. A positive religion 
must be at every moment a definite set of creeds and practices, 
and in front of it the full actual life of the all-embracing mind 
has always something heretical in itself, l)ecause mind is always 
original and somehow revolutionary ; but w'e have also to 
remember that all positive creeds live through heresies, just 
as the subjective mind lives always through objectivity. But in 
neither case is heresy intended or destined to destroy the dogma 
in what is essential to it ; heresy will rather make it richer and 
deeper. The Italian idealists of to-day believe in heresies in much 
the same sense as they believe in dogmas. Such being the 
general attitude of their minds, they naturally sympathize with 
that religion and creed Avhich is the wealthiest in dogmas and the 
most susceptible of heresies : and this is, as we pointed out, 
the Catholic religion. 

It w'ould take me far from the aims of this paper ( liich is 
meant to be purely informative, and to afford only a very general 
survey of the matter) to examine tlie many ways and occasions 
in which the very syml)ols and dogmas of the Catholic Church 
coincide with those symbols whicJi the idealist lumself is bound 
to use, or with the principles to which he attains. Even the 
dogma of the Trinity is adumbrated in Gentile’s three moments 
! of the abstract logos (whicli he derives from Hegel, thou^ lie 
radically changes the meaning of “ objectivity,” or nature, anrl 
• changes much of the inspiration of the whole of Hegel’s doctrine 
through his own concept of actuality), viz., subject, object and 
self-subject. The subject is a creative power, which is only and 
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truly itself through its creation, the object ; and, again, subject 
and object would be nothing if there were not, in every act of the 
mind, a reassertion of the subject beyond (or behind) the object. 
This is one example out of many which might be brought forward 
on the same point. 

It is impossible to discuss here the influence which Maurice 
Blondel, in his book VAcUm^ has exercised on many Italian 
idealists : I will only remark that the Vatican has not approved 
of BlondeVs L Action^ and it <loes not approve of the general 
tendency of modern Italian idealism. This does not involve 
a merely empirical or historic question; it creates a special 
philosophical problem of its own. The Italian idealists find 
themselves confronted with a positive religion which they would 
like to join as idealists, but which more or less definitely dis- 
claims, and disapproves of, their theories. The philosophers are 
welcoming Dogma, but Dogma seems not to welcome them. 
Curious things are happening. Dr. Mario Casotti, whose works 
are known to some English students, seems to feel that a positive 
religion has to be got at from within, leaving all philosophical 
.... prejudices at the door ; he is therefore actually 
practising, almost as an apprentice, in the Catholic Cluirch. 
Prof. Armando Carlini, in his book />/ vita dello sjnrifo 
(Florence, 1922), makes a very definite attempt to define the con- 
nexion l)etween ' he ethics of actual idealism and the principles 
of Catholic religion. Some others, like De Buggiero or Fazio- 
Allmayer, perhaps being personally more concerned with the 
lay origins and aims of idealism, would rather find a reciprocal 
irrelevance between idealism and tjie Catholic Church. In the 
laet few months, Gentile himself, while reorganizing Catholic 
education in the Italian elementary schools, has been careful to 
avoid imposing the same sort of education on the public schools 
of a more advanced type. One of his critics lias inconsequence 
reproaclied him with the taunt you impose the Crucifix on the 
ignorant, and your ‘ Ijnmanent (Skwl ’ on the educated.” The 
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taunt is not itself free from criticism. It is true that the new 
type of idealism claims to have got rid of the old type of trans- 
cendency, but it is just as true to say that the immanence of 
which it speaks is no longer the old one. If for Gentile God is 
immanent from an abstract point of ^dew of pure gnosis, He is 
transcendent from the abstract point of view of pure morality. 

I venture to suggest that in tliis we liave the real way out of 
the many difficulties which encumber the path from idealism to 
positive religion : taking up the moral point of view as a counter- 
balance to the merely gnostic point of view. By this method, tjie 
problem can also be visualized more definitely against its present 
historic background. Italy, we might say, is now faced with 
the problem of reconstructing the principle of authority in ethics 
just as much as in politics ; and, as a state and a nation have to 
be built on principles of authority which can be popular, and yet 
must be essentially rigid and dogmatic in themselves, so tliere is 
always a set of social and ethical canons which have to be set in 
a rigid way in order that any society may exist. This is no longer 
the problem of finding out the purest and highest moral prt?cepts ; 
it is that of having some of them actually and constantly i)ractised 
in a social milieu ; of having them at work as the basis on which 
a nation can live, a state can be built, and a new system of laws 
can be developed. 

Gentile cannot say, as CWe certainly Avoiild, that " praticn ” 
is one thing and “ teoretica ” another, and tliat the highest 
morality for a philosopher consists in his being as profound a 
philosoplier as it is possible to be. Philosophy is for Oentiki 
also the moral actual problem of life ; general practical problems 
of morality are its direct concern. Now we may jK)int out that 
there is no problem more practical than that which concerns 
dogmas. A dogma is an attainment of the mind on which you 
are not allowed to work again witli the tools of your criticism ; 
aa a dogma, you have to follow and obey it without discussion. 
A Catholic wo^ ld say that “ the spirit of evil is too clever not to 
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prompt m with a satisfactory reason for anything we want to do,” 
that once a definite moral principle, therefore, has been attained 
by ns, we must never allow ourselves to discuss it again. To this, 
an idealist would answer that a moral principle has to be lived 
through, alwa3rs originally, here and now, if it is really to t^e a 
moral principle ; and that this is so true that the Churcli itself 
has frequently had to reinterpret its own dogmas. But we urge 
in reply that the two points of view are not in direcd contrast 
with each other. For the idealist, history is almast man’s 
second nature (if not, and better perhax)s, his mil nature) ; and 
for the idealist also mind is not only a solid all-embracing unity 
in the present, but a living unity with all the past. Idealism, 
therefore, does not aim at maintaining that we may do or think 
whatever we like in the present, but that we are always responsible, 
in some way, for all that exists and all that has existed, in the 
present. The ( <hurch wants to emphasize that dogmas are dogmas, 
that duties are duties ; to this, idealism adds that it is we w'ho 
liavc always to make them such, here and now. The one gives 
the philo802)hical principle on which th(i moral teaching of the 
other may be based. 

So far as our only aims as id€‘alists are thoM* of submitting 
pure criticisms of ideas, we arc not concerned Asith the scope or 
purpose for which any church exists ; it Avill then be left to 
churches to defend socially, their OAvn moral dogmas against the 
social eflects of our rational criticisnr?. But once we have put 
ourselves, as Gentile does, on the ground that reason and action 
are essentially and concretely one and the same thing, and that 
the quest for truth must be actiuilly a quest for goodness in life, 
and vice versa-y then wo are no longer suffered to submit criticisms 
which are not prompted by a moral preoccupsition and inspiration 
or which are not somehow restrained by a sense of moral responsi- 
bility. The difference between a man as a philosopher, and the 
same man as a devotee of a definite church, will then be only 
this : the devotee is dhoays bound to a definite standard of moral 
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life, ae his duty is not dependent upon a definite actual system of 
reasoning ; whilst the philosopher in his highest form can very 
well fall asleep from time to time ! “ Bonus aliquando dormitat 
Homerus ” ; none of us can be sure that he is always up to the 
highest standard of his life, and we all know that most men are 
just on the lowest scale of thought when they happen to try to 
make their consciences clear to themselves. Moreover, even 
when the philosopher is wide awake, he may add something to the 
moral dogmas of the past, but he will not throw them away 
altogether, if it is true tliat traditions will have to be understood 
and developed, but not discarded and undervalued by a real 
historian. Churches and dogmas correspond to a need of the 
moral life of the mind, which idealism can only understand and 
emphasize. 

I will add a few final words on tlie Catholic dogmas of Grace 
and Revelation, which still seem to stand solidly against a 
spiritual “ rapprochement ’’ between idealism and the Catholic 
Church. Gentile would admit that there arc, in a sense, such 
things as revelation and grace, but would affirm that they come 
fn)m within ; there is no re\'elation of an 3 rthing existing out of 
the world of mind, and there is no grace coming from outside our 
moral conscience. I would urge fiui:her that the tradition of 
Clatholic thought is all against revelation and grace fF m within, 
1)ecause an outside world in itself ” has always been admitted 
till recent times. Catholic writers thought that moral principles 
of religion, having to be founded on the most solid ground, must 
liave their foundations on the existing world in itself, and not on 
the wanderings and psychologic adventures of subjectivity as 
such. But if the Ego is no longer for us the mere source and 
basis of intellect and egoism, but simply the concrete home and 
nvUieu of all “ transcendental aims of life,” then revelation and 
grace may come to us, from within, much in the same sense, and 
with the same moral significance, as for the Catholic theologians 
they used to come from without. 



Meeting of the Aristotelian Society at 21, Gower Street, London, 
WX). 1, on Ajnril 28//i, 1924, at 8 p.m. 

X. THE THOMISTIC OUTLOOK IN PHILOSOPHY. 

By F. Avkmng. 

Altiioij(?h outside ]m)fessed!y scholastic circles some interest 
appears from time to time to be taken in scholastic philosophy, 
most contemporary thinkers seem to belie\'e that scholasticism 
has its place only in the history of ])ast systems of thought ; 
or, if still living, is at best a stagnant ])ool in which, perhaps, 
some few good things may curiously be preserved amidst a mass 
of dead or dying theory. This widespread misconception can be 
traced back at least to the seventeenth century ; and it is bound 
u]) with the rise and expansion of the physical sciences. But' its 
real cause lies in the fault of the seventeenth century scholastics 
themselves and their immediate predecessors. They neglected 
the sc ientifK^ discrovery of their day oven in relation to their own 
idt>ctrines. They disregarded the developments of philosophical 
thought which were taking place around them. They were 
ignorant even of the traditional system which they themselves 
]>r<ifessed. All this gives ])oiiit to such bitter attacks as those; 
which Erasmus ( 1 ) launched upon the degenorate scholasticism 
.«)f his time. 

Their thought, instead of alisorbing the new discoveries and 
thus swelling the cuiTont of earlier, robust scholasticism and 
idowing on with it, split up into a hundred rivulets which drained 
.away fr<jm the main stream of scholastic theory anil lost themselves 
in the quagmires of futile problems and slavish repetitions. The 
.period has been referred to (2) as one of routine and exhaustion, 
*characterized by a lack of «all spirit of initiative. It in no way 
reflects the brilliant jierioil of constructive synthesis which is 
represented by Bonaventure and Scotus, Albert the Great and 
Bt. Thomas Aquinas. It is therefore to the thirteenth century, 
rather than to the seventeenth, that we must turn for an app)recia* 
tion of scholasticism, i^ we would avoid a misconception which is 
from the outset prejudicial. 

(£844) 
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Blit tlieic is a second misconception, hardly less general than 
the one to which reference has been.made, which, for the purpose 
of this paper, it is necessary to dissipate. Scholastic ])}iilosophy 
has often been misunderstood and in many ways ill-defined. 
But one of the most serious and prejudicial definitions is that 
which connects dt necessarily with, and subordinates it to, Ohris- 
tian dogma. 

In a sense such coimexion and even subordination historically 
obtained between the tu*o sciences. Cliristian theology is largely 
built up upon the scaffolding, and with the tools of, schoJjistic 
philoso])hy. The original GosjKil tcacdiing was dc\^loi)ed and., 
expanded by the a])])l legation to it of ])hilosophir‘al doctrine and' 
method. The intcrrelatinn of the two arc both intimate and 
continuous in the process of the evolution of theology. From 1 his 
jK)int of view, thcref?)re, there is much lueaning in the saying 
'phiUmphia anrillu thvologifr. Indeed, all theol()gi(*s, from the 
^’e^y nature of the case, must be enmeshed in pliilnsophy. The 
Sunnm Theohitfica of )St. Thomas is an instance in ])oint. It is a 
work, alike one in conception, design and realization. It is 
esscntiidly the<»logical, and has tlirology alone for its end. Yet 
it is intimately ])ervaded by a philo.«o]>hy without v/hich it would 
not hold together. Xeveitheless, scholastic ])liiloso])hy. and in 
])aTticular Tlioniism, cannot be regarded as completely ancillary 
or servile to theology : even if it is difficult to S('])arate. the inlcr- 
wovt'ii SI rands of the two sciences as presented in tlie tinislie*! 
texture of mediaeval seliolastieism. Considered as a purely 
rational disci jiline. scholastic. ]»hiloso|)liy has a siihject-matter 
and a view point, a set of principles and a method, jieculiarly 
its own. That it was dialectically employed in the defence of 
theological ])osition.s d(»es not chang*? its essential charactfr. 
It can be disentangled from its theological implications, jjirt'- 
sented as a system, and judged on its own merits. Kven in the 
cases in which its ])robIcms were originally set by theology (If),, 
its solutions of them arc theological only in the sense that dog- 
matic data enter into th«ir premisses. The philosophical principles 
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and method can be examined apart and appreciated in so far as 
they offer a purely rational explanation of the topics dealt with. 
In common with other presentations of schohistic philosophy, 
Thomism is thus seen, in its origin also, to be radit;ally different 
from Christian dogma, as a wliolly natural scieiu^ is different 
from one that lays claim to a supernatural source. Its findings 
rest ii|xm principles and ratiocinations alike guaranteed— or 
presented as guaranteed— by evidential criteria ; whereas those" 
of theology are «it least pjirtially deriNTd from sources with regard 
to which evidential criteria are ina])piicab]c. It is important that 
this distinction should be understood, and that the autonomy 
and at least relative and formal indojiendence with respect to 
dogma of scliolasticism as a s}7item of philosophy should be 
rcalizeii, if we are to griis]) the significance of the Thomistic 
outlook in ]iliilosophy. 

Of the two inisconcejitions noted, the latter is extrinsic to 
scholastic ])hilo8ophy. lint the former is intrinsic ; and in part, 
at least, there is in the system of »St. Thomas some cause for it. 
The ]>hy>ics of Aristotle, which were taught with scarcely any 
inodilit ation in the schools of his time, were seen later on to be 
treac lien HIS and misleading ; and the revolt against scholasticism 
did not sti»p short at phyriics. It is true that other systems of 
physics l>oth with regard to sub-liinary and heavenly bodies, 
weri! worked out 1. / scholastics before the decadence of scholas- 
ticism. Though not among those fer whom credit for this is 
due (1), already in the thirteenth century Aquinas puts in a 
caveat with regard to the geo-cxmtric theory currently held at 
this linio (5). Nevertheless, in general, the scholastic physical 
theory was repudiated : and, with it, everything elsi^ in the 
scholastic synthesis of philosophy was thrown overboard. Excrept, 
possibly, logic ; though even logic w'as eventually not to be 
without its cTitics. Bacon, for example, made an onslaught upon, 
it. But Bacon had not read Aristotle, whose logic the scholastics 
followed ; and most competent critics agree that his onslaught 
is negligible. It is true that, later, Mill attempted to do for the* 
(5844) U2 
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science of tliouglit what had already been accomplished lor the 
physical sciences. But the assumptions of logic extend far more 
widely than those of any physical science ; since all thoughts 
about all things, and the relations of thought to things and of 
the thinker to his thought, are implicated in it. Mill’s attempt 
has had to bear its most formidable attacks precisely ui)on that 
issue. The latest attack has come from the pragmatists ; but, 
in a world of changing science, the old logic lias manfully held 
its own. For such reasons, and for the pur|)ose of illustrating 
the outlook of St. Thomas Aquinas in philosophy, ! propose to 
consider in this paper a point in his logical theory, and to develop 
several of the implications involved in it. For it is clearly evident 
that behind every logical system there is an implied s\'«tem of 
epistemology, together with sets of jiostulates, or axioms, as to 
the character of reality, whether considered as object or as subject 
of knowledge. 

These things are seldom explicitly stated : but they are. always 
implied. And the reason of this is that logic cannot be formulated 
at all without some theory of general or universal tiu'ins ((5). 
Illustrations of this are easy enough to find. lndec*l. it is hardly 
possible to read some thirty or forty pages of any logic without 
already classifying the author under one or other of the four heads 
which denote the historical solutions of the problem. 

That epistemology and even ontology are ini]>lied in any 
system of logic was seen by Aristotle. His psychological theory 
as to the genesis of the universal concept was devised to explain 
the fact of its occurfcnce as ineaningful, and the natun* of the 
reality which was to be credited to it. And this was certainly 
fully realized by Aquinas, who ado])ts, with significant iiiodifi- 
<‘ations (7), the doctrine of the Acting Intellect, and points to the 
reality of the extra-mental individual existent, directly known to 
us in presentation, as the ground of the Universal (8). 

Hence, “it has come to be recognized that the general 
philosophic view of thought is that upon which the character of 
logic as u science rests ” (9). The foundations of logic lumt be 
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sought for and discovered elsewhere than in logic itself. It is 
wholly tributary, not only as to syllogism, but also as to judgment 
and even tc?rni, to its theory of the universal. It is worthy of 
note that the entire doctrine of th(? prcdicables is impossible 
without such a theoiy : and, without ])rcflicablcs not only is 
logic, but (‘ontinuoiis human thought itself is impossible. 

Logic, therefore, may well be taken for the ])ur]M)se of illus- 
trating the general outlook of Aquinas, becaus«». though its 
present forms and manners of treatment art' duo to the accidents 
of their particular ])hilosophical develo])ment aiul limitation, 
fundamentally it is, and must he, an epistemology linking up 
botli pychology and ontology. 

What. then, is the logical outlook of Aquinas i It is that of 
.Vristi»tlt' : and. as far as ])urely formal logic goes, it dtx's not 
differ from that of the Greek philosopher. This logical sptem 
is as y[r. Uosanquet has called it, of linear inference, in which 
abstracts. «ir universals. figure as the nerw of the thought pro- 
gressio?is. Working “ iqiwards " or “ downwards ” in reasoning, 
inductively or deductively, such universals are necessarily 
involvt'd : and there is no rational process indeed, there is no 
intellectual activity at all in which tliey are not necessitated. 
Then* is. for St. Thomas, no direct intellectual grasp of the 
individual, or particular. 

But such “ Jine .r inference ’’ by no means excludes- ---on the 
contrary it rather connotes--* implication,'* to make further 
use of this fruitful distinction. The core of Aristotelian logic is 
the middle term of the syllogism, with which the other terms are 
qualitatively equated. Without this, the jicripatetic logic, 
as summed u|) in the diHuni, is meaningless ; and tliis is clear 
from the fact that the fourth figure is deliberately excluded 
by Aristotle. The mutual inclusions and exclusions of the 
categories, considered or treated as predicables, implies a 
co-ordinated wholt' of relations in which the particular one under 
consideration in any judgment or ratiocination “ implicates ” 
all the othf'TS as terms of reference. 
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Nevertheless, logic, though it may imply “implication,” 
is not “ implication ” in ]\Ir. Bosanquct’s sense, but syllogism. 
Now, in syllogism, terms do not stand for tliemselvcs : tliey stand 
for things. And it is clearly in the manner in which they arc held 
to stand for thiiigK that logicians are moat sharply difTorentiated. 
Aquinas’s ])osition here is that of mitigated, or moderate realism. 
The singular term stands for an individual, concrete thing'—thc 
sort of thing that can exist in reality, or at least be conceived of as 
such. The universal term stands for the nature (or quality, etc.) 
which is in each of the singulars : but, in so far as it is affected wit li 
the intention of universality (10), this comes not from tlu'm but 
from the mind considering them. None the less, the nniversal 
signified by the term is as real as the individual, or the j){irticulars, 
from which it is abstracted ; since it is the iiwlividiial. or the 
particulars, lookeil at from a certain ]K)int. of view. It dues not 
add to them : on the contrary, it subtracts from them : and the 
lesidiie is common to them all. Kach one of tlicm. in its concrete 
reality, is that residue, and more. For the mind in imivcrsnlizing 
— and liore Aquinas echo(?s Aristotle in making the problem a 
jisycliological one - does not falsify. To assert that Sor rates is 
a man, and tJiat Plato is a man. is to assert two truths : and in each 
of them less is assisted than could be asserted of eirln*r subject. 
The basis of such assertions, however, is not subjective capric*.*, 
but objective reality. For logic is not a. (h*arl skeletor of mere 
formalism, but a skeleton (‘lotlied in the living flesh (d fact and 
experience. AVc never act illogically, thongli oiir ])rmnisse.> may 
oftentimes be wrung, if we come to think of them. Our fe**lings, 
or habits, or caprices, take the place of the middle, term in f»iir 
practical syllogisms. 

It is accordingly in fact and ex|)erience that universals are to 
be accounted for, as well as individuals : and it is at this ]M)int 
that Aquinas differs from Aristotle. 

I refer particularly to his doctrine concreming the multiplica- 
tion of the species in its individual members ; which doctrine 
can — and in the opinion of the present writer should — be applied 
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to all propria and accidents (II). In his Hertz lecture, read before 
the British Academy in December, 1921, Professor Stout defends 
the thesis, that, since characters are as particular as the tilings 
■or substances they characterize, the universal is a distributive 
unity. By this he means “ the unity of a class or kind as including 
its members or instances ” (12). Though fit. Thomas might not 
recognize (lasses oi* kinds, the thought underlying Stout's thesis 
would be quite familiar to him. Later scholastics, lik(J ])hiIo- 
aophers of other schools, have been unconsciously influenced by 
positivist doctrine, wliich has its Jeep root in Bacon’s system of 
induction. We now ])osscss a lietter ])erK])ectiv'(^ tlian formerly 
of the Baconian (.laims ; and know that Bacon, dazzled by the 
rise of the physical scicuices, mistook description for explanation. 
In the heroic age of ])hysics ” it has at last come again to be 
realized that explanation, in the profier sense of the term, is the 
task of philosophy (13) ; and that the. similarity or restmihlancc 
U]K)n which pcjsitivists and nominalists base their logical doctrine 
is in reality no more than mere descTi})tion. 

Stout has shown (11) the inadecpiacy of such a vic^w, which will 
not even sup])ort the common miMiiings exjaessed in svneate- 
gorematic terms. TJie scholastic doctrine, however, is not one 
of resemblance, but of identity ; and thus it «'S(’apes such facile 
criticism. 

But what is the identity which in it is maintained — for identity 
may bi? variously inti'rpreted i According to Aristotle, in the 
opinion at any rate of competent inti»r|>rett»rs (lb), the identity 
of the s]iecies, or specific form, u])on which the logical universal 
is grounded is unique. There is numerically but one form in the 
speci(?s (genus, character, etc., is implied). And this is the view 
attributed also ])y Stout to Bradley, Bosanquet, Russell, McTag- 
gart and Johnson. “ The identity of thi^ character,” ho WTites, 
“ is interpreted strictly and literally. Therci is no ])hirality of 
particular qualities corresponding to the plurality of particular 
things. The common quality is regarded as indivisibly single”(16). 
For St. Thomas, as ior Stout, this view is, as is the former, quite 
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inacceptable. While Aristotle may conceivably be claimed as 
in some sense an idealist, Aquinas certainly cannot. He is a 
realist unconiproinised. He is even an em])iricist. He would 
rather subscribe to the thesis of Stout, and flatly declare that 
“ a cliiirai'ter characterizing a concrete thing or individual is as 
particular as the tiling or individual which it cliaractorizes ” (17), 
But is this not in reality nominalism ? Why should it be ? 
Professor Stout subscribes the doctrine and successfully defends 
himself against the charge of nominalism. It is quite clear 
that St. Thomas - who, in passing, was more interested in esscncea 
than in characters, and certainly would have disagreed with Stout 
in his notion of the structure of the individual — was no more a 
nominalist than he. And if we ask, M'liat ]»re vented him from being 
a nominalist, the answer i.s readily forthcoming. Names stand 
for things ; but things tan 1)C viewed from more than one stand- 
point. They can be envisaged, as they actually exist in their 
individual concTetcncss, and named by pro])erly “ incommuni- 
cable ” na,nics— -as John, Gabriel or God. But they- or sojne of 
them --can also be envisaged from the ])oiiit of view of thin’r 
“ forms '' (or of their “ forms '' as connoting “ common matter,’^ 
i,e., essences) ; and named by indifferently “ communicable 
names -as man, or tree, or earth. The ])liiIoso])liy of Atjuinas- 
is far too robust to deal in mere bloodless categories. Thus thest'- 
names of ‘'forms.” existing individually in singiihr’ subjects, 
by which they are individuated, arc common to many individuals 
either according to fact, or at least according to rea.s()n. Thus 
“ human nature ” is common to many, both as to fact and I’easoii ; 
whereas the nature of the sun (“ solis ”) is not common to many 
according to fact, though it may be so according to reason; 
“ for the nature of the sun can be understood as if it existed in 
several subjects ; and this Ijecausc the intellect understands the 
nature of any species by abstraction from the individual. And 
hence existence in one singular subject or in many is not involved 
in the understanding of the nature or essence of the s^iecies. And, 
therefore, without doing violence to the intellectual grasp of the 
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nat arc of the s^)ecics, the' nature of the buii can be understood os 
if it existed in several ” (18). 

We can sec in this doctrine the esca;[)c from nominalism, no 
less dearly than in the famous passage of the Summa in which 
his logical consistency leads St. Thomas to the conclusion that, 
if the angels are not composed of matter and form, it is i]n})ossib]e 
tliat tiiorc should be more than one angel in a si:)ecies (19). “ The 
forms of any one s])Ocics are not multi])lied except according to 
matter (20). The point is tliat they are multiplied ; at 1 that 
there arc as many, numerically distinct, as them are individuals 
in the s])ecics - though this last is not constituted in the sense of 
class <ii- groujj by the individuals which exemplify it. “ Those 
things which agr<M‘. s]jecifically and differ numerically agree in 
form, but are materially distinguished. If, therefore, the angels 
nr*' not composed of matter and form ... it follo\\*s tliat it is 
impossible that there should be two angels of one species ; just 
as it wtuihl be impossible to say tliat there were several separated 
wliitenesses, or several liumanities : since the whitenesses are 
not several, e.wept in so far as they exist in several substances ” (2). 
8|)ecilic difterenccs and identities do not necessarily conimte 
eitIpT ■■ one or ** several ” indidduals. The nerve of Thomistie 
logic, as has been said, is not chiss-inclusion, but specific, as dis- 
tinct from numeric, hleiitity. The doctrine of the multiplication 
of the intellective principle of the human s^iecies is dcvelo|)ed 
very fully by Aquinas (22) ; but it can be applied equally well to 
forms and cliaracters which ilo not sluirc in that subsistence with 
which he iTcdits the human soul. 

It will be obserwtl that St. TJioma,s spaks of “ forms existing 
in singular subjects.” general notion is derived as essence 
(quality, etc.) from individual existeiits. This distinction oi 
essence and existence wsis fully worked out by the scholastics ; 
as were the transcendental notions of tlie one, the true, the good, 
etc., which arc convertible with tiuit of being. 

This theory of moderate realism runs like a thread, not only 
through logic, but through the whole of the Thomistie cosmology, 
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psychology and ontology. The cosmology we may here disregard 
as immature and, in many respects, definitely erroneous. Psy- 
chology and, ontology are not quite in the same case. And the 
reason for this seems to he, in rcs|)ect of both these sciences, 
similar. The data of psychology are too immediate to allow of 
error (except, perhaps, in respect of principles employed in the 
systematic interpretation of them) ; and the generalizations of 
ontology, upon which these principles are based (and which, in 
turn, may be satisfactorily based upon psychological data) are 
too evidential, and too profoundly rooted in the convictions of 
mankind, to admit of much dispute. 

I nder Jiere to such notions as that of being and its transcen- 
dental equivalents, to such axioms as agera sequitur vss(\ to such 
distinctions as those drawn between substance and aci idents, 
essence and existence, and the like. And in this connexi(»ii we 
jnay recall the fact that an abstract science, like mathematics, 
may be brought to relative ])erfe<*tion before the less abstract 
sciences of ^’ature. There is no a priori reason wliy ontology — 
tlanigh more abstract, even, than mat hematics - should iK»t have 
pR'ceded the physical sciences in ]K)int of time, and yvx hold 
good, as matlicinatics has. 1 suggest tJiat the C’omlist onler of 
the liistorical evolution of science may be correct, an<l yet have 
a (juite other interpretation than the one indicated by that 
philosopher; 

The outlook of moderate rt'alism in the Thoniistic cum«q,tion, 
as Ave have seen, is instanced in the theory of the derivation tlie 
general notion from individual expu-ieiices, or things : and thus 
colours the entire meta})hysical theory involved in this primarily 
logical necessity. A]j])]icd to material beings, it imolves some 
such theory as that of Jiylomorphism to account fortluur intrinsic 
constitution ; and it thus at once becomes an ex])lanatory theory 
of all cosmological things, as well as a priiwrqile of classification. 
Nor does it break down wlieii applied to simple intelligences. 
Aquinas considers the case — though he did not hold the o])iiiion — 
in which these should be in some sense considered material. Put, 
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even if puzely immaterial, the principle holds. Here, as we have 
seen, the only caveat is that the individual must be the species. 
And, finally, when extended to the wider conceptions of general 
ontology, even essence may Ihj looked on as a universal and 
considered as individualized by the act of existence. In the 
widest possible sense, all potency and act are concoivt?d in similar 
relation ;• and only God is excej)ted from a composition that is 
common to all creatures. 

But, throughout, the fact is never lost sight of that the indivi- 
dual — ^and the individual in a sensible world — is the tnic existent 
from which all human knowledge is derived. That -I know 
something -is the starting point, for Aquinas, of philosophy. 
And thus it comics to be seen liow cosnioh)gy .and xwchology 
are so closely knit together in his theory. Fop, if our st.arting 
jx)int is the individual, are we simply lo say that its esse is pcrcipi 
and thus raise the epistemological ])roblem in its acutest form ? 
To do so, of course, indicates the }iresupix)sition of a preipient- - 
and a real one at that ; but the qut'stion itself probably embodies 
the problem as it has acdtudly come to all of us. What w’as the', 
theory of St. Thomas in this matter ; and in ho\v far does it differ 
from tJiat of Aristotle I The theory, as has been noted, is a psycho- 
logical one, invented to a(‘Couiit for the fact tliat, wdiatever 
“ corres£Kmdence '' there may be in oxur thoughts to t liings. we do 
discover universuls in thought. They are meant, or, as Aquinas 
would say, int;en(le ^ Psychologically, this is a fact ; and it is, 
for Aquinas, the explicit univorsalizing of the abstract. Now, for 
tliis the intelligible abstrjict, which is not given in sensory j)re- 
sentation, or intuition, is necessary. St. Thomas, following 
Aristotle, makes this the joint product of the' phantasm (image 
or apjjearance) and the .aiding intellect (23) ; which faculty 
reveals the intelligible .abstract individualized in tlie sensible 
concrete. Informed by this, the passive iiitelleid passes into .act 
and kno\vs. 

The solution is dramatically presented, and is crudely onto- 
logical. The faculty intellects are real and distinct manners in 
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which the soul acts ; just as the senses, whether external or 
internal, are real and distinct ^\'a 3 rs in which the organism acts 
in the relation of knowing. They are hypotheses put forward to 
account for knowledge, and the diiTerences actually discovered 
within knowledge. Ihit Aquinas parts company with Aristotle 
when he makes all the faculties, or ix)wers (to use his own term), 
powers of^the indiv'-idual. The acting intellect is as much a 
power of the individual man as is the passive ; and, if human souls 
survive death, it is as individual souls, and not as an impersonal 
one, that they franchise that harrier. Aquinas is a convinced 
Aristotelian : hut the age long iniluoH e of Platonism, deriving 
mainly througli 8t. Augustine, on the dc^velopment of scholastic 
thought, the tremendous individualism of his time fostered hy 
the ethics of (liristianitv, the sturdily empiric initial standiK>int 
of his own ])hilosophy, leii him to rc^ad his xXristotlc hei*e through 
the eyes of Augustine, and made him, even more? than the 
philo.so2)her, the a]K»iStlc of common stmse. 

It may he doubted, however, if common siuiw* is a good tillo 
with which to «*harficteTize a system of philosophy ; or if the 
common sense of the tliirteenth century in these matters can 
bear the burden of more recent criticism. How can this l)e faced 
by Thomistic theory ? Such a question would indicate a ■|:)eT\'erse 
conception of Thom ism. No neo-scliolfastic or neo-thomist 
M’ould blindly swear by the text of Acjuinas. Indeed, ^t, Thomas 
himsedf lias made the stnmgcsl protest against following tiie 
teaching of any one in philosojihy ( 24 ). And he certainly had little 
hesitation himself in departing from the tradition of his pre- 
decessors, Philosophy has had its ])eriods of devehqimeut and 
retrogression ; but in the main it moves, livc‘s, exyainds ; and the 
same recurring questions must be answered by succeeding genera- 
tions of thinkers in a manner, to some extent at least, ])eculiarly 
their own. There are some professors of Thomism who do a 
positive disservi(X5 to the philosophy they advocate by their 
stagnation in forms of thought which are outgrown. But, if 
I am rig^t in the main contention of this ^la^ier, the Thomistic 
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outlook iu philosophy is not yet obsolete, nor outgrown. Let 
logic be criticized as it may, the nerve of the criticism must be 
logical. Otherwise it is disregarded; and, no matter how 
brilliant, assimilated to those occasional productions of paranoics 
which must have sometime or other fallen into the liands of most 
of the members of this Society. Aiid logic does not stand alone. 
It implies a complete coherent and consistent philosophy. There 
is one point to which 1 have not made more than a passing 
allurion in this pa})er. Yet it appears to me to be one of great 
importance, and necessarily involved in any logical s 3 rstem as 
a presupposition to it. I refer to the i)ercipient, the thinker, the 
syllogizer, the Ego. What sort of knowledge have we of this ? 
St. Thomas has stated his solution of the problem of the thinker. 
The soul knows itself, as an existent, in every one of its acts ; 
it knows its nature only by a diligent and subtle inquiry as to the 
nature of its acts (25). This is a distinction which recalls that of 
Mr. Russell between acquaintance and knowledge about. But 
the question, no matter how momentous its issues in philosoi)hy, 
is one in which human authority may be fallible ; and we are 
not authorized to take St. Thomas’s word for it. 

There has recently been a notable controversy between 
jNsychologists as to the self and its knowledge of itself. Into 
the details of this controversy, with which you are doubtless 
familiar, I need not enter here. Is tlie experiencer, in virtue of 
Professor Spearina^^j’s first principle (26), immediately evoked 
from any lived experience ? The question is one of fact, and ought 
to be one of the easiest in the world to answer. As a matter of 
common knowledge, it seems not to be so. And yet an affirmative 
answer to it is of so great importance for philosophy that not only 
can there be no justification for the principle of causality, other- 
wise than as a baseless postulate, without it ; but also the very 
existence of the notion of causality cannot be explained. 

Recent experimental work, however, in the region of the sub- 
jective appears to bear out the solution which Aquinas propounds 
for the problem of the j)ercipient or thinker. The researches of 
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A(*li (27), of Michotte and Pritm (28) and of Boyd Barrett (29), 
among others, make it clear that we experience an immediate 
consciousness of act, or of action. These phenomena (in my 
opinion the term is not here an altogether happy one) have been 
reported also by other investigators of the introspective school ; 
and, if indeed phenomenal, they are clearly the nuclear phenomena 
of the soul or Ego (30). 

But I believe that the ex|)eriGiicc reported gives us directly 
more than a mere phenomenon. In several researches of my own, 
and in others which have been carried out by students in my 
laboratory, Subjects reix)rt certain mental processes which at 
first are exceedingly difficult to characterize. Ultimately, they 
come .to be re])ortcd as consciousness of Self. This, is in no sense 
consciousness of the develo|)od conceptual self or of the self of 
sensory i)ercc])tion ; but rather the barest awareness of what is 
best described as an entity-»Self, choosing, attemlitig, deliberating, 
designating, or the like. AH these terms are active ; and the 
consciousness of Self-doing-this-or-lhat might, perhaps, be called 
consciousness of act, <ir of action, as by the authors cited. But 
“ action," as an abstract term, dws not well fit tlie concrete 
cxprieiice, w]ii(?ii is not a consciousness of action in the void, 
but of this definite concrete action, of this or that kind, here and 
now. Xur is the expression “ conseiousness of act ” altogether 
fme from objection; for agent is logically i]ii))lied 1/ it; aiuL 
moreover, agent " by careful and rejK^ated introsj^ection is 
I)sychologically observable. 

The exp*riena; in question is not analysable. It is in every 
case jiriniitive, an ininicdiato datum of consciousness, intuitively 
given, aiul no construct or inference. Its characterization by 
previous investigators as a phenomenon appears to Ix^ due to the 
influence of Kantian formularies ; and in fact, as in philosophy, 
the authority of Kant is no more necessarily to be followed than 
that of Aquimis. The first part of the statement of St. Thomas 
would, then, appear to have -been borne out by experimental psy- 
chology. The second {lart is possibly not so easy to substantiate ; 
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for it means, fur example, that the same soul or Ego that 
now cliooses, a moment ago deliberated, and before that made a 
strong act of conation. Memory, time, identity, distinction of 
powers and substance, are all involved in the genesis of the 
concept of Self. Into these thorny questions there is no time to 
go in the ])Tesent jwiper ; though all have their relevance in any 
discussion of any philosophical outlook from the stand jjoiiit of 
logic. Theoretically, however, the continuous identity of Self 
may be supported by the pychological doctrine of the si)ecioiLs 
present, as James calls it ; i.e., the non-punctual character of 
the mental “ now.*' This “ now.'’ or time of presence, luis a before 
and after, and must be considered as overlapping with its preceding 
and succeeding “ no^vs ” ; thus providing a basis for intuitive 
coutiimily. And, indeed, though not so easy to observe as Self- 
in-action tliere is some experimental evidence even for this, (‘ases 
have been re£)orted in w^hich st‘veral “ ])ulses ” of activity, or 
several moments of consciousness of Self-in-act, were experienced 
wnthin the teniiK)Tal span of the specious present. This fact, 
though small evidence introspe(?tively, is enough to provide a 
basis for the second part of Acpiiiuia's statement : and it is from 
these successive iiituitious tluit the notes an* obtained which, 
when put together, constitute the concept of the Self. 

It may be said in conclusion that the view' point of St. Thomas, 
notwithstanding the cavil of l-ocke, is tluit the oljject of knowledge 
is first know'll iiiorely as a bare and confused entity : and that this 
intuit i< in is only gradually filled in and completed by a laborious 
course of ii\u*stigation as to w'hat that entity does — howr that 
entity acts. Substitute subject for object, sincxj the subject know'- 
ing itself is object also in the relation of knowing. It is only by a 
“ diligent resi'arch ” that it can come to the knowledge of its 
nature, or essiuice, or definition. But, from the first act that it 
performs, its existence — ^aiid, inchoately, that essence — is knowm. 
And this is of the greatest importance for the logical theory 
of 8t. Thomas ; since, for him, all demonstration requires that the 
thinker, as an essence, and the knower, as a reality; exists. 
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Me^tig of the Aristotelian Sodely at 21, Gower Street^ London,. 
W.C. 1, on May 5th, 1924, at 8 f.m. 

XI.— PRAYER: PSYCHOLOGICALLY AND 
METAPHYSICALLY CONSIDERED. 

By AiiBEBT A. Cock. 

I. 

Dr. Carr’s paper in January (p. 77) forms an excellent introduc- 
tion for anyone who wislies, as I do, to raise the problem of prayer 
in a philosophical discussion. Dr. Carr has for his problem; the 
fact of intercourse, particularly of “ intercourse between indivi- 
duals whose essential nature is that their experience is personal 
and iminterchangeable.” Dr. Carr thereupon asks what is 
language ? I would ask, does not the fact of intercourse between 
individuals whose essential nature is that their experience is 
personal and unintcrchangeable, does not this fact itself imply 
an abiding petitionary factor in all experience, and, particularly, 
does not speech, whether it be speech of repetition, or speech of 
reconstniction, or speech of invention, creative spcjcch, remain 
for finite individuals ever petitionary ? Dr, Carr writes that 
there is “ Jilways an inner need of giving expression to our inward 
intuition ; ” that “ we cannot free ourselves from the nml of 
an active co-ordination of the universe,” and that “ it is in that 
need that experience arises ” (p. 83, italics mine). Wlien Dr. Carr 
'writes thus of the need for an active co-ordination of the universe, 
we might perhaps expect this to include inter-subjective inter- 
course with other nonads than our own finite selves, inter- 
subjective intercourse it might be witli spirits gone before, and 
a.lx)ve all inf er-subjective intercourse with Clod, the divine monad. 
All this might reasonably appear to be implied in any active 
■co-ordination of and co-operation with the universe, but appa- 
rently this is not necessarily so in Dr. Carr’s view, for he 'writes 
that “ we cannot appiml to a transcendent cause.” Perhaps 
he might fairly, reply that since, in his own words, “ the subject- 
object relation is wider and more fimdamental and different in its 
whole bearing from the mind-body relation ” he is excused for 
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the present from dealing with prayer though prajrer is manifestly 
not only a case of subject-object relation but also a case of inter- 
monadic intercourse in which speech interior or externalized ia 
commonly involved. “ Speech is expression. Self-expression is 
already speech though the individual mind have no audience but 
itself.” AVhether the individual mind can ever have no audience 
but itself may be doubted, but it suffices to note here that to be 
in any audience implies at least one speaker and one listener, and 
that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears.” 

It is difficult and it might be presumptuous to avoid dealing 
with the psychological problem of prayer without some reference 
to Dr. R. R. Marett’s famous essay “ From Spell to Prayer ” in 
The Threshold of Relifj^ion, For Dr. Marett religion is a mode of 
social behaviour and the object of religion is whatever is perceived 
as a mystery and is treated accordingly. In striking anticipation 
of the main thesis of Rudolf Otto’s book Das Heilige * Marett 
finds the historical genesis of religion in the awe caused in man’s 
mind. by the perception of tlie supernatural (i.c., the siqx^rnormal) 
as it occurs within and without him, and he. criticizes Frazer for 
ignoring “ the possibility of the origin of the idea of the mam itself 
in the inward exi^rionce that goea with the exerfdse of developed 
magic. ^Marett himself tlien proceeds to account for prayer as 
the natural sequel (largely due to the operation of personification) 
to spell. Magic and religion must be bl(K)d-reIations, foi otherwise 
the use made by magic of ritual and ritual sayings and of optatives, 
would be “ psychologically nc.xt door to impossible ” {op. cit. p. fifi). 
Reflection on the occult working of a spell will generate the 
notion of external divine agency, and this in its turn wdll give rise- 
to prayer. The imperative of magic wdll develop (or degenerate ?)• 
into the optative of prayer. Marett declines to recognize any 
“ pra)^er ’ value in an im|)erativc. The mere rei)etition of a 
formula “ Fruit, fruit, fruit ” is his example — is “ no prayer so 
long as the force which sets the spell in motion is feU by the 
* My references will be from E. trs. The Idea of the Hobj. 
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operator as an exertion of imperative will and an attempt to 
establish control. But, given a form of words which need suffer 
no change though the thought* at the back of it alter, what more 
natural .than that the mind of the charmer should fluctuate 
between bluff and blandishment, conjuration and cajolery ? 
No wonder that Maiett guards himself elsewhere in his essay 
by saying that “ all this is easier to deduce than to verify.” The 
reason why such writers fail to perceive that even spell and magic 
are forms of prayer having a value of their own, though of doubtful 
religious and metaphysical validity, is that they omit to distin- 
guish in this connexion knowledge by acquaintance and know- 
ledge by description. The savage practising magic or weaving 
a spell has an experience which to the anthropologist or sociologist 
observing him represents a p8eudo-knowIedge<al)out, but to the 
spell-doctor, the spell-bound savage enjoying his own experience 
it is real knowledge by acquaintance, the fmn of which is peti- 
tionary as is the form of any experience that is incomplete. 
Pra 3 rcr in the narrower sense differs from spell and magic in its 
noetic value and validity. Degrees of prayer are degrees of 
noetic synthesis, noetic value and noetic validity ; and the 
prayer of union is ultimately pure experience, pure knowledge 
by acquaintance and compresence which ceases to have a peti- 
tionary cliaracter so long as the union (or the ecstasy into which 
it may pass) endures. 

Galloway, t while he admits that there is no hard and fast line 
between s|)ells and prayers, hovers between accepting Marett’s 
sequence from sjwll to prayer and the degradation of jffayer to 
spell through its fixation in words. In his earlier work, Galloway 
regards prayer as “ probably an appeal to the spirits in moments 
of stress and danger : ” belief in the power of the word was such 
that prayer became a fixed and intoned formula Avhich assumed 

♦ Note Marett’s change from “ felt ” to thought.” 

t Principles of Rdiffious Development, 1909, and also Philoeophif of 
ReUqwn, 1914. 
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a magical efficacy. Nevertheless, the “ e\'olution of prayer from 
the sensuous to the spiritual depended on the piogressh’e elimina- 
tion of the magical idea and the growth of the notion of spiritual 
communion.” In his later work, Qalloway defines prayer as 
** one of those religious acts which are practised wherever religion 
exists. It is the instinctive cry of the human soul to a power that 
can help it in its time of need.” So defined, prayer could include 
any petition for help to any potential helper. The content of 
prayers reflects the values which are accepted in tlie social 
environment. But, indeed, it does not appear to me greatly to 
aid the modern man, sceptic or believer in regard to prayer, to 
press upon him accounts of the evolution of prayer amongst 
primitive men. The study of origins here appears to me to have 
hut little bearing ujx)n the meaning and validity of prayer for 
a modern civilized worshipper, and, in any case, origins and 
validity must not be confused or identified. It is no disgrace 
to religion that magic is (or may be) its “ blood-relation,” rather 
the credit of the one reduces the discredit of the other. Prayers 
are not spells, but they are the spellings of individual and social 
needs ; spellings, secret or vocal, in the car of the Being or beings 
addressed, and progressively corrected and purified as the idea 
of the I3eing addressed is itself corrected and purified. Caricature 
in theology must mean caricature in prayer. 

Thouless,* in making a distinction between wc.ship and 
j)rayer, regards the former as public and collective, and the latter 
as private and individual. Prayer, he thinks, is always in its 
first intention objective and essentially directed towards a super- 
human l)eing in the belief that it is heard by the lieing to whom 
it is addressed. Its mental effects, though extremely interesting 
to the psychologist, are incidental, not primarily intended. The 
psychology of auto-suggestion as set forth by the Nancy iSchool 
is found to apply to prayer by Thouless, who discerns a correspon- 
dence l)etween U recueilkmmi, la cantetUion .and other states 


* Introduction to thz Psychology of Religion, ch. xii. 
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described by Baudouin, and the Christian mystic’s use of the 
phrase “ the prayer of simplicity ” or of the Yogis’ use of the term 
Dharam, In its subjective effects, therefore, pra3^r seems to 
be “ clearly of the nature of reflective auto-suggestion tmdertaken 
with the intention of bringing about changes in that sum of mental 
disposition which we call character.” Tiater, Thouless describes 
prayer as “ any mental exercise whose aim is religious, or any 
mental state of religious character.” The first definition would 
include any form of non-religious mental exercise in which mental 
and moral culture alone*arc desired, the second definition requires 
prayer to be specifically religious, f.c., addressed to some being 
who hears. It miglit save some confusion here, especially in 
view of the elaborate terminology in use in regard to kinds and 
degrees of prayer to suggest that, from our standpoint, there are 
four major levels of prayer : — (i) the egocentric, which in its 
purest form is of ethical intention ; (ii) the anthropocentric 
(or perhaps the philanthropocentric) which in its purest form is 
altruistic in intention ; (iii) the ego-theocentric, which is chiefly 
intellectual in its intention ; and (iv) the theocentric, whicli is 
pre-eminently aesthetic and increasingly unitive in character. 
From very rudimentary prayers commonly called “ acts,” which 
Thouless and other psycliologiste i\*.gard as almost wholly auto- 
suggestive, we may jmiss in review successive differentiations of 
attention directed upcm God. Vocal prayers assist in forming 
habits of recollection, sjiecial devotions or litanies assist in de- 
veloping the |)«)werof concentration, and systematic meditations 
are forms of mental prayer, discursive or compressed in which 
memory, imagination, intellect, eniotion and will are all succes- 
sively or concurrently engaged and exercised, with whatever 
bodily postures and control of bnmthing may be prescribed by 
the director or found serviceable by the meditant. Such medita- 
tions have a general God-ward intention and also a particular and 
personal goal-— the determination of a vocation, or the continuing 
consecration in a vocation already discovered and adopted. 
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According as the individual is either gifted or habituated, dis- 
cursive meditation becomes more and more concentrated, less 
and less discursive, until it assumes the form of prayer of simpli- 
city or acquired contemplation. Tliouless rightly recommends 
distinguishing between the prayer of simplicity and the prayer of 
quiet. The former is acquired, voluntarily reached and volun- 
tarily left and its control is vol untarily varied. The more mystical 
prayer of quiet is bestowed as a grace and is very little within 
control. Tliouless, following Poulain, regards all forms of 
mysti(^al prayer as diiferent in kind, though not necessarily in 
every detail of content or of form, from discursive prayer. “ Mystic 
prayer,” says Poulain, “ our own industry is powerless to pniduce, 
even in a low degree, even momentarily.”* All such states are 
supernatural in character ; are, in differing degrees, contempla- 
tive, are frequently for awhile in opposition to or liindered by 
discursive or directed thinking (the opposition is technically 
known as the ligature), ami culminate in union, ecstasy and 
spiritual marriage. The prayer of rpitet (St. Teresa's fifth 
“ mansion ”) comes at first spasmodically and is subject to dis- 
tractions but with repcititions of the i^xiieriencc the spirit can 
ignore them. Following this is the prayer of union whicli is free 
from all distractions “ tlie soul has died to this world, to live 
more truly than ever in God.” hkistasy, with or without remark- 
able l)odily effects, and it is a state difficult to descrilx;. The 
Sadhuf lays great stress ujkui the fact that in liis ecstasies his 
vision is always essentially the same, yet ineffable, though not a 
dream, and always Christocentric. The Sahdu finds hi.s ecstasies 
as a Christian healthy and calm, unlike thosi? he ex^ierienced as 
a Yogi. Upon the real simplicity of the ecstasy and its con- 
sequently ihdescTibable character we may note that “ to the poet 
life is full of visions, to the mystic it is one vision.”^ The state 


* Poulain : Gracut of Interiitr Prayer ; Snl EiiglUh Edition, 
t The Sa/^hii, Streeter and Appafiamy. 

X Article on Fnuicia Thompson : DvbUn Review 1011.. 
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called spiritual marriage, consummated union or deification is 
described in St. Teresa’s seventh mansion.* In this state the 
ecstatic exintation disappears and an almost permanent union 
^deification) is formed so that activity and abiding contemplation 
now aid one another ; ligature has disappeared. There is also in 
the spiritual marriage a high degree of consciousness of God’s 
oompresencc, the soul participates in the divine life, in those 
analogous acts that arc in God.” (Poulain, p. 287.) There 
emerges, finally, a permanent intellectual vision of the Divine 
. Nature, of the Trinity. Cawi must be taken to avoid misjudging 
this sublime state and particularly from regarding it as “ useless ” 
or “ dangerous.” The fact is that ecstasy is the critical danger 
point, the mystic is in calm seas thereafter and the fruits of the 
spiritual nnirriage are works of heroic virtue ; witness the lives 
of St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, and St. (>atherine of Genoa 
(the last, be it remembered, a widow). 

The ligature, however, is a phenomenon of extreme psycho- 
logical interest and it needs a fuller reference here. It is d(‘sc ribed 
by St. Teresa {Itelalmis and sixth “ Mansion ”), by St. John of 
tlic Cross (annotations to his ])oems), by Blosius, by Blessed 
Margaret Mary, by Bossuet and others. The term ligature does 
not signify suppression of the understanding or even of the will, 
but rather interruption of these faculties in their ordinary applica- 
tion, diversion Godwards and rivetting thereto. “ One thing only 
can be done ; to receive what God gives. We are bound with 
regard to all beside.” St. Catherine oi Siena couhl not complete 
the Ix>rd’s Prayer without falling into a trance ; for Blessed Mary 
of the Incarnation the divine attraction was so great that, at the 
age of tw(mty-two, she could neither continue in reading nor say 
a single Ave without difficulty; Blessed Margaret 5Iary used 
overy effort to escape from this state but in vain, St. Teresa says 
that some people cannot discourse as they did before al)out the 
mysteries of the Passion and Life of Christ ; “ I cannot account 

* See also The Fiery F- lUoqtiy wUh God : by Oerloc Petersen. 
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for this,” slie ^viites, “ but it is very usual for the mind to remain 
less apt for meditation.” Poulain summarizes the facts by 
saying that the mystic state of (supernatural) “ prayer usually 
has a tendency to exclude eveiything that is foreign to it, espe- 
cially sucli things as proceed from our o^vn industry or effort.” 
It is an “ impediment experienced with regard to the volmUar^ 
production of additional acts during the mystic state.”* The 
ligature would thus appear to be an extreme instance of the 
operation of the law of systematic association and S3r8tematic 
inhibitio]! with regard to a mental system, in this case, a system 
of supreme interest, both objective and subjective, to its possessor. 

■ Poulain gives three rules of conduct in regard to the ligature : 

(1) not to attempt violently to produce the obstructed acts ; 

(2) to accept those acts which are pratticable (thus avoiding 
quietisiii) ; (3) to utilizt? to the full the moments when the 
ligature is less binding, less obstructive, t.c., when released, oven 
for a transient spell, hasten to acts of vocal, discursive, reflective 
prayer of \TOrship. These rules, he says, enable us to reconcile 
the powerlessness of the mystic state with the duty of honouring 
and loving our Lord. 

If. 

So far, T have very briefly summarized the investigations as 
to the origins of and the various forms assumed by orayer set 
forth by ^larett, Thoiiless, Poulain and others. Xone of these 
seem to me to show in what manner, perhaps, as I sliall try to 
show, experience itself iv'cessarily includes a prayer factor (hints 
of which I found in Dr. Carr’s papT). Two or three other 
important contributions to our subject, however, call for reference 
before our oAvn view of the jxditionarv character of all exjHjrience 
is set forth. In this secticjii, therefore, 1 shall touch upon J. B. 
Pratt’s views in his book The Relwjitm upon 

Sir Charles Eliot’s account of merlitation in his three massive 

* Poulain, op. cit. ISO ff. For AVonlsworth’s am)unt, see »Sectioii II. 

f Maeinillan, 1920. 
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\’oluines on Hinduisni, and Buddhmn* and upon the remarkable 
Sonnets from the Persian translated by Sir Cecil Spring-Bice 
shortly before his death.t 

A. 

It is noteworthy that Pratt, in his excellent book, treats of 
prayer, in the first of a series of chapters (closing hLs work) which 
culminate in a consideration of m 3 rstical experience and particu- 
larly of ecstasy. I think this Is in a way regrettable. To me, if 
prayer liave any psychological value and metaphysical validity, 
it ought not to be regarded as so different in kind from every-day 
experiences of a thoroughly normal character, nor should the 
mystical life be regarded as essentially different in kind (though 
certainly in degree) from every-day life. But Pratt,, defining j 
religion us “ the serious and social attitude of individuals or 
commimities toward tin? power or ]H)wcrs which they conccK-e 
as having ultimate control over their interests or destinies,'^ 
proceeds to regard prayer as the characteristic form of private 
worship (chapters 15--20). He does not regard the views of 
Marett and Wundt as conclusive, rightly objecting to any attempt 
to argue from the chronological to the causal. He regards word- 
less pra3a3r (like imagi?Ies8 thinking) as possible only for the 
mystically inclined, and he prefers to think of prayer as a form of 
expression, c|uoting a fine sentence from Cooley, “that the mind 
lives in perpetiiiii conversation.” He finds the great external 
cause of prayer in the instruction and example w^hich children 
receive : the internal caase of prayer appears (to Pratt) to be 
some interior need or necessity. fiJcepticism, indiiference, fatigue, 
and a sense of unworthiness appear to l)e the main causes of 
discontinuance of prayer. I should agree here, in tlie sense that 
** he who says he cannot pray is too often one who will not pray, 
and he will not pray because he does not want to do so : ” but 

♦ Edward Arnold, 1921. 

t These sonnets were afterwards published in the Dublin Review, but 1 
have not been able to ascr Lain whether they are now separately printed. 
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this cannot be a logical argument against either the practice or 
the validity of pra3rGr. Because a need is not realized it does 
not follow that it does not exist. The subjecth'e, and even the 
objective efficacy of pra3rer seems to Pratt to be indisputable, 
and he refers to a significant sentence from Emerson, “ IVTiat we 
pray to ourselves for is always granted.” Indeed, from the point 
of view that I wish to develop, we are always praying either to 
a deity, or to a devil, t)r to some saints, living or passed away, 
or to ourseh^s. Petitional prayer presently passes, for Pratt, 
into prayer of communion, and this he regards as neither negative 
nor simply imitative but really positive and sometimes even a 
violent experience. The positive and even violent character of 
the experience of prayer of communion is indeed marked through- 
out the literature of mysticism and of hymnody : spcH*ially good 
examples of it, outside the Bible, may be seen in (lerlac Petersen’s 
Fiery Soliloquy and in Spring-Rice’s Sonmis from the PerMw. 
The essential mark of prayer of communion seems to lie in “ the 
unification of consciousness,” frequently through aesthetic 
contemplation of God. Although the subjective, value of prayer 
and particularly of meditation as a form of interior self-culture 
is so great that it is often continued regardless of the pi-olilem of 
validity, yet l^ratt nwognizes that these high subjectiw values 
in jirayer ultimately rest directly or indim*tly upon some real 
faith in the objective relation. If, then, metaphysics wre to 
invalirlate the claim of prayer to have a real objective relation, 
to invalidate the claim of leligioii, whether theistic, monotheistic 
or polytheistic, to objective wality, it is clear that the subjective 
value of prayer would in time evaprate and Pratt says plainly 
that “ if the subjective value of prayer be all the value it has, we 
wise psychologists of religion had liest keep the fact to *uirselves : 
otherwise the game will soon l>e up and we shall have no religion 
left to psychologize about. We shall have killed the goose tliat 
laid the golden egg.” AVc cannot, then, he content merely to 
identify prayer with “ meditative self-realization.” .Vspiration 
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for the higher life, interior recollection and detachment with its 
bodily concomitants (“ ccensesthesia and the feeling of the bodily 
rhythms ” is Pratt’s phrase ; spasms of the ganglia ” is the 
more expressive if ruder phrase of Hawker of Morwenstow, who 
knew what it was to pray) and the evaxx)rization of individuality 
are for us very rudimentary forms of prayer. Hocking’s simple 
rational account of prayer,* “ a voluntary recollection of those 
deepest principles of will or preference which the activities of 
living tend to obsciure,” seems to me too impersonal, and when 
Stanley Hall concludes that “ the culmination f)f prayer is ... . 
analogous to the hedonic narcosis that Schopenhauer ascribes 
to the most intense aesthetic contemplation with surcease of all 
pain .... this makes prayer the ojiener of new and higher 
ways, the purest psychic expression of the cmhtlionary 
in us,” it is difficult not to fciel that such an expression as that 
prayer is the purest manifestation of a “ pusli-up ” is pure bathos. 

But in Buddhism, according to Sir Charles Kliot.J meditation 
ranks above sacrifice and prayer. It is an effort the object of 
’which is isolation or detachment and calm. In its early stages 
meditation is aided by the strict observance of the eight-fold way 
including regulation of the breath, Ixxlily iM)sturi!S, and retraction 
of the senses. In its later stages, eoiujejitration in)on an object 
leads to identity therewith, rising to a trance. Attainment of 
miraculous powers sometimes follows, and emancipation from 
the world is made permanent by death, hjliot finils in this a 
strong affinity to aesthetic contemplation. The dark night of 
tlie soul, so prominent in some ^^e.ste^n mystics, is. he thinks, 
much less so in the East but it is known and recorded in poetry. 
On the other hand there ap^iears to k*. a great likeness between the 
spiritual marriage described by St. Teresa and the pratibhd or 
sudden illumination of Eastern mystics, and corresijonding to the 

* Quoted by Pratt, p. 330. 

t Italics mine. 

} Op, cit, vol. i, cxiv. 
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locutions and revelations of mystical prayer in the West are the 
heavenly music,” ” thought reading ” and iMhi or marvels of 
Buddhist meditation in its more exalted forms. The remembrance 
of previous lives and deaths, and of the previous lives of others,, 
has, however, no parallel in Christian ecsstasy and locutions. As- 
in the West, so in the Kast, the practice oE concentrated praj'er 
and meditation is found to be not incom^iatible with a life of 
great and beneficent activity* and Eliot emphasizes the practical 
character of the prayer life. But his final conclusion is notable 
and bears forcibly u|X)n our problem of the idtimatc validity of 
prayer. There is, Sir Charles Eliot declares, substantial identity 
of form between Buddhist and Christian meditation— the experi- 
ences, the analyses, and the results thereof arc impressively similar 
to each other— but Biuldhist mj'sticism and prayer life are 
definitely non-theistic, rest upon a non-thcistic metaphysic, 
hence (Eliot infers) theism, pantheism, and a-theism are “ in- 
different to this happy state.” One would like to have the Sadhu’s 
comments wiyon this conclusion. lam loth to think that prayer, 
in any case, is only a special form of ethical self-discipline, or 
that it is a special mode of aesthetic contemplation : 1 am prepared 
to believe that there are many jmtlis up the hill of the Lord, but 
I hope there is only one hill and that it i-s the lx)rd’s hill and not 
merely a subjective erection. 


B. 

“As human Iwings,” W'rotc Dr. Carr in tJie i)aper before 
alluded to, “ we cannot free ourselves from tlie need of an active 
co-ordination of the universe, it is a condition of our agency in 
it, and it is in that need that experience arises.” Link this to 
Dr. James Ward’s definitions of experience, and light will be 
thrown upon the first three of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice’s Sonnets fmm 
the Persian. Experience, Ward defines as the process of becoming 
expert by experiment. It must therefore clearly be purposive 

* Cp. Kipling’s story, The JUirach of Purun Bhagat. 
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and is throughout constituted of two factors in inseparable 
relation, the percipient subject and the perceived presentation.* 
In the following translations from the Persian version of the 
poetry of Husayn al Hallaj, an Arab m3rstic, we have first the 
presentation, the call, the attraction of God to the subject, “ a 
mean and abject thing.” Subject and object thus related are 
drawn continuously close together by the moving power of love 
until there is deification of the subject, attraction rapidly passes 
into attention and attention into absorption ; yet, since it is the 
finite and the infinite that are thus related, the contemplative 
absorption is not such os to exclude all further activity : the 
co-ordination of the universe having been thus effected for this 
mystic there is expression, self-expression through speech with 
an audience other than itself, speech, to wit, with whomsoever will 
listen and listening, understand : even in the hour of his last 
torments he exhorted those around him not to doubt the Divine 
goodness on account of his sufferings — “ God herein treats me 
as a friend treats his frienil— He passes to me the Cup of suffering 
which He has first drunk Himself.” The sonnets were composed 
by Husayn in the interval between his condemnation and his 
crucifixion, and the translations were made by Sir Cecil 
Spring-Bice during tlie last hours before he left Washington 
for certain death in Ottawa .f 

(I) 

The voice from heaven eryiii^' in the night : 

'• My soul is weHr> of My lonely Ihi'one ; 

UnlovtMl is lie who owns the world alone 
In sole, supreme, and solitary might. 

One crowning wonder yet remains to do ; 

Hehold 1 make this mean and erumbliiig cIcmI 
The loved and lov(.*r of almighty Cod, 

Almighty in powcv, almighty in loving ten). 


* Pitychological Primiplts, 

t These soimcis apiieaiinl in the Dublin Review^ 1918. The original 
author, an Arab mystic of the lOth ct*iiiury, was crucified at Baghdad. 
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Behold £ call my oieature, even thee, 

The poor, the frail, the sinful, and the sad ; 

And with My gloiy, I will make thee glad ; 

Gome unto Me, My friend, come unto Me ! ” 

Even so the voice from heaven, I heard and came. 
And veiled my face and plunged into the flame. 

(II) - 

Last night I lived a mean and abject thing, 
(kmteiit in bondage, glad and prison-bound. 

With greedy fingers blindly groping round 
For such brief comfort as the hour might bring. 
To-day I am the Xorth wind on the wing. 

And the wide loaring of the clamorous sea. 

And the huge heaven’s calm immensity. 

And all the bloom and music of the Spring. 

I lived and loved. Now, is' it life or death 
Ifei-e in this new vast world wherein I move ? 
How, when the winds of heaven arc my breath. 
And the gn^at sun the eye whereby 1 see ? 

1 live not in myself ; only in Thee. 

J^st night I loved. This morning I am JjOVc. 


(Ill) 

The immortal stream that throbs in every vein 
Of this My mortal frame of men and things : 
The tide that surge's in the hearts of Kings 
And swells the teaming bosom of the main ; 
The Spring that blossoms in the dusty plain— 
A^^e and the soul of many thousand Springs ; 
Take it to make thy heart’s iinaginings ; 

Take it to make the workings of thy brain. 

Dost thou not feel the Force within thee move. 
And tremble with the trembling of the skies ? 
This fire which burns within thee, 'tis My love ; 
My truth it is which lightens in thine eyes. 
I’liou art in Me, O friend ; and I in thee, 

The light thou sc'cst, and the eyes that see. 


(IV) 

^\'ho sings of love ? One moment let me lend 
One breken fragment of my boundless store ; 

One moment, let him stand beside the shore 
Of Thee, my Ocean, and his songs will end 
In shame and silence. O my Friend, my Friend, 
Shall 1 keep craven silence or be bold. 

And Truth, Thy Truth, O Lord of Truth, be told ? 
Of how the Highest High can condescend. 
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And how the lowest low can rise and soar 
Even to Thy Presenee, even to Thy Heart, 

O mightieet of the mighty (yet more dear 
Than mighty), ever nearer and more near. 

Until he is, and shall be evermore, 

0 mightiest of the mighty, what Thou arfc. 

(V) 

Nay, marvel not, good friends, to hear my tale : 

Call it the vision of a restless night ; 

You see me — ^what I am, a simple wight 
Xot greatly learned, old, and poor, frail- 
Then whe^orc should you tremble and turn pale ? 

1 am no wearer of a kingly crown, 

Xo sovereign lord to slay you witli a frown, 

Xo sceptred conqueror in bloody mail. 

And yet in truth, last night, 1 was a king : 

V . Last night I sat upon a royal seat 

With all the hosts of heaven at my feet. 

X’ay, good my masters, cease your murmuring. 

Or slay me if you will. For, were 1 slain. 

This very night 1 shall be king agaiiL 

(VI) 

0 poor, condemned, divine, and toriiirtxl thing ! 

Who is it gave the cup and bade thee drink ? 

Who is it gave the thought and bade thee think ? 

Have r not seen the heaven of hc^avens descend ? 

Have 1 not heard the whirlwind thundering ? 

Have r not felt the Shape draw near, and l^nd 
Towaixls me ? It is He, the Lord, the King, 

The Master -aye the Master and the Friend. 

Slayer, 1 hail thee w'itli my dying breath, 

\'i<.*tor, I yield the fortress of my heart. 

Tlic doors Hy open, and the poor lips pait 

1 >nce more, and then no mores world without end. 

The Clip is p rison, and the thought is death ; 

And He that gives them, is He not the Friend ? 

III. 

Prayer irf the act of attentiou directed upon God. The 
progressive differentiation of the presentation-continuum may 
reveal to the subject Divine Signatures in everything : if so, 
prayer may be of a pantheistic character, the acts of attention 
directed upon a universe increasingly apprehended as Divine 
and union therewith of a highly aesthetic natiuie will dewlop. 
Or the progressive differentiation of the presentation-continuum 
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may assume for the subject an iucieasingly unsatisfying' and 
unsatisfactory character so that the subject, withdrawing its 
attention from objects presented, concentrates more and more 
upon a presented transcendent object, God : if so, God in His 
numinous character, in the category of the Holy, the Awful, the 
Overpowering, mW be increasingly apprehended, probably in a 
penitential way, and union therewith will tend to be austere, 
the way the via tiegatim. The ajsthetic side of the contemplative 
communion with God which is prayer in its highest form will not 
in this last case l)e altogether absent ; attention will be lit up 
throughout by the lamp Beauty, but always through “the lamp 
Beauty ” will be discerned “ the light God.”* Precisely because 
prayer is attention directed upon God, or, upon any oth.er object 
of religious aspiration, belief, worship, awe, it is necessarily 
petitionary in character though not wholly so nor for ever so. It 
is customary nowadays to decry petitionary prayer. My conten- 
tion is that all exp(?rieiice that falls in any degn^e short of perfec- 
tion, short of the Absolute, short of consummated and infinite 
bliss is ipso fact^ petitionar}". Any one finite ex])ericnce is for 
the individual like a first helping or a first course at dinner, not 
enough. We are always liungry though not always for the same 
food cooked in the same way. Attention just because it is atten- 
tion, “ the light used by conation to mark out its pitli/' represents 
a hunger, a pychic hunger, a spiritual hunger : and u leii it is 
satisfied in one direction it turns unsatisfied in another direction. 
AVe are made so, made restless so that we may, as George Herbert 
■expresses it in “ The Pulley,” find rest only in God. Prayer, 
therefore, because it is essentially.a'state of attention is essentially 
ptitionary. This does not in any way exclude states of attention 
in wliich contemplation and gratitude (not the sense of favours to 
come) are so marked as to reduce the petitionary to <i minimum. 
Ne^’erthele8s prayer is ptitionary because it is attention and it 

* Cp. Francis Thompson’s Essay on Shelley. 
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is worship* because it is attention focussed upon a numinous 
object or objects realizdl and felt to be Other than the individual. 
Wlieu we once realize that prayer is attention thus focussed, 
certain theoretical diUiculties are, if not solved, at any rate 
greatly diminished. To argue that prayer is unnecessary in view 
of the omniscience and omnipotent love of God is irrelevant. 
The act of attention which we call prayer will, like any act of 
attention which is concentrated and seconded by appropriate 
measures (as books for oiu* studios, gear for our sports), result in 
a finer and flner perception of the Divine nature, a fuller reliance 
upon its universal comprehension, and a more single and less 
selfish devotion to service. To think that prayer, and particularly 
intercessory prayer, is derogatory to the power and dignity of God 
is also irrelevant. Because prayer is the process of attention 
focussed upon God as its object, it necessarily involves reciprocity 
between subject and object, an apperceptive process, a process of 
assimilation, subject draws near to object, object draws near to 
subject, “ there is no more near nor far,” and in that increasingly 
intimate relation others whom one loves are involved, affected, 
enriched. They too are wanned from Love’s great fire. And 
to be afraid of prayer, or to think it worthless or useless because 
of the insignificance of the individual is truly to confound material 
magnitude with spiritual significance. The hairs of our head are 
of little magnitude materially, yet, we are told, they Jire all 
numbered. 

** All’s vast that vasiness means : 

Nature is whole in her least things exprest ; 

Onr towns aix> (.'opied fragments fiom our breast. 

And all man’s giundcui's strive but to impait 
The grandeurs of his Ibibylonian heart.” t 

Because, moreover, experieuce is the process of becoming 
expert by experiment, and because prayer is attention directed 

* Cp. Mr. Edwyn Bewan in Concernvig Prayer, p. 104. 

f Francis Thompson. 
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upon a given object, it follows that prayer is experimental, per- 
fected, if we choose, because however we may ultimately come to 
think of the problem of free will (and that it is a problem is a 
case of selective consideration on our part) the supposition of 
any continued experience is that attention onc^ gained externally 
or internally by or for the object is continued at our choice and 
carried over into acts expressive. We need not choose to be 
interested in that form of attention which is prayer ; we may 
deliberately divert attention from the object upon which or whom 
prayer normally concentrates. If so, we pay the same price as 
for any other lack of interest, lack of attention, namely, ignorance 
and leanness in our souls. But although we need not be interested 
in the object of prayer, for Christian philosophy, at any rate, that 
Object, that Person is interested in us; indeed, pursues us 
unwearyingly down the nights and down the days. The eye, 
being open, cannot choose but see a world : how much it sees, 
and of what sort, we partly may determine. The soul, being 
open, cannot choose but see God, pi?rceive a transcendent Other, 
How much of that Other the soul sees, how fully it realizes the 
Divine attributes, name and nature the soul herself may partly 
determine. Sight is experimental and progressh’e in the one 
case ; insight, prayer, is as experimental, progressive, in the 
other. In both cases there is partial liberty of action, in both 
cases some constraint or grace from without is exei ised. In 
sense-perception, aidcMl by the understanding we progressively 
differentiate the sense-presentation-continuum : that continuum 
is from the first given, not made, and though increasingly appre- 
hended, with increasing richness of enjoyment, it is in the nature 
of things never completely differentiated and resynthesized into 
a higher unit by any one finite individual, nor even by a corporate 
jointly working group. In like manner, prayer is the progressive 
differentiation of a spiritual presentation-continuum (the relation- 
ship of which to the sense-continuum is not our present purpose)^ 
and that continuum also is from the first given, not made, is 
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^ incieasingly difieientiated, enjoyed with increasing richness, yet 
never completely re-unified either by the finite individual or by a 
group. 

Not where the wheeliiig systems darken, 

And our benumbed conceiving soars, 

The drift of pinions, would we hearken. 

Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 

The angels keep their aneiont places, 

. Turn but a stone and start a wing, 

*Tis ye, *tis your estranged faces 
That miss the many-B[dendoured thing. 

But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 

Cry, and upon thy so sore loss 
Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder. 

Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing C-russ. 

The pyehology of prayer, therefore, is the psychology of 
attention. It is dependent upon interest and is transient or 
permanent according to the strength of the interest. It is 
rh3rthmical, ranging from the huge heavens’ calm immensity to 
the wide roaring of the clamorous sea. It is simple attraction, 
developed and articulated attention with a jiositive intention 
resulting in a positive construction for the way of living and the 
way of thinking which characterize any religion, or it is, after 
“ large draughts of intellectual day ” and “ thirsts of love more 
large than they,” absorption, and it alternates for any individual 
between these three levels. It may express itself vocally or 
otherwise — ^in intense moments of attention there is silence 
because there is tension : so with prayer, for some persons — 

*' Wonls iirc uiit uiKler-agcuts in their souls 
When they arc? grasping with their greatest sli'engih 
They do not breathe among them."* 

In such tension there is inhibition of aught tliat im|)edes the 
assimilating act : the ligature described by the saints is, from 
the psychological jx)int of view, similar to the ligature of the 
faculties in any degree of aesthetic contemplation : the heighten- 
ing of sensibility in one direction is accompanied by a lowering 
of sensibility in other directions and by what Wordsworth calls 
a laying asleep.” The faculties, says Poulain, arc rivetted upon 


• Wordsworth : TU Prdiide. 
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a higher object. There i» ariest of attention but attention is 
not therefore at rest. Together with this high level of attention 
goes a high degree of emotion, difhised or concentrated, and it is 
the tension of feeling which finally com{)els the subject to some 
expressive act of liberation, ejaculatory, ecstatic, or more austerely 
constructive. There is a general expansion of intelligence during 
such states of high attention and of high concomitant emotion, 
but poet and saint concur in finding the language of everyday life 
unexprcssive for the inexpressible,* unless indeed they raise prose 
to poetry. Thus we find in Wordsworth a m3rstic to whom “ the 
earth and common face of Nature s^mke rcmembcrablc things,” 
one to whom the Divine immanence rather than the Divine 
transcendence is ever acutely realized and felt so that from the 
simple s])ectacle of a moon ** hung naked in a firmament of azure 
without cloud” he passes rapidly through successive levels of 
contemplative prayer to the “ highest bliss that flesh can know,” 
the final consummated stage of the iu}'stie union. 'J'he memorable 
passage in Book XIV of the Prdii(h in which this is recorded 
appears to exhibit all tluee of the elements described by Father 
Poulain, viz., an almost iM^rmanent union prsistiiig evt?n in the 
midst of exterior occupation ; a transformation of the higher 
faculties and an intellectual vision “ habitually infused tlirough 
every image and through every thought.” It is ])re-eminently 
a sustained act of attention and it is expi'cssly directed ijx)n the 
Divine apprehended tluougli Natim; and through intellectual 
symbolism : 

Tlie Muon luiiig naked in a linnanuiit 
Of azure without cloud, and iit uiy feel 
Rested a silent sea of hoary mist .... 

. . . . Tt appeared to me the type 

Of a inajeMtic intellect, its acts 

And its fWKsc'ssioiiR, what it hus and cravc*s, 

What ill itself it is, and would heeoim?. 

1'liore 1 beheld the irinhleiii of a mind 
That fwils upon infinity, that bi-oods 
Over the dark abyss, intent to hear 

* iSce iSir Ronald Ross : Philo»f]fhieft, especially the poem written after 
his discovery of the cause of malaria. I have developed this more fully 
in a previous essay, Church Quarterlif Beview, 1922, 
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llH voiuetf itwuiiig forth to silent light 
in one continuous stream : a mind sustained 
By recognitions of transcendent power, 

111 sense conducting to ideal form, 

In soul of more than mortal privilege. 

One function, above all, of such a miiul 
Had Nature shadowed there, by putting foitli, 

*Mid circumstances awful and sublime. 

To exert upon the face of outward things, 

So moulded, joined, abstracted, so endowed 
AVith interchangeable supremacy. 

That men, least sensitive, sec, hear, perceive, 

And cannot choose but feel. T'he power, which all 
Acknowledge when thus moved, which Nature thus 
To bodily sense exhibits, is the express 
Resemblance of tliat glorious faculty 
That higher minds bear with thorn as their own. 

This is the very spirit in which they deal 
With the whole compass of the universe : 

They from their native selves can send abiuad 
Kindled mutations : for themselves create 
A like existence : and, whene’er it dawns 
Created for thorn, catch it, or aic caught 
By its inevitable iiiasteiy, 

Like angels stoppled upon the wing by sound 
Of harmony fi*om Heaven’s remotest spheres. 

Thom the enduring and the tmiishuit ImiIIi 
{S erve to exalt : they build up gn^test things 
Fixmi least suggestions ; ever on the watch. 

They need not extraordinary calls 
To rouso them ; in a world of life tiny live, 

Ity sensible impressions not enthralled. 

But by their quickening impulse maile moiv prompt 
To hold ht converse with the spiritual world. 

And with the geiicratioiiH of mankind 
Spi^l over time, past, pn^sent, and to come. 

Age after age, till 'rime shall lx; no more. 

Such mi lids aro truly from the Deity, 

For they are Powers ; and hence the highest bliss 
That flesh can know is theira : the consciousness 
Of Whom they are, habitually infused 
Through every image and through every thought. 

And all affections by comnumioii raised 
i^'roiii earth to heaven, from human to divine : 

Hence endless oociipatioii for the Koul, 

Whethei discursive or intuitive : 

Heuce cheerfulness for a(;t« of daily life. 

Emotions which best foivsight need not fear. 

Most worthy then of trust wlien most intense. 

Hence, amid ills that vex and wrongs tliat crush 

Our heai'trt — tliat iieace 

Which pasaeth understanding, tliat roposo 

In mor^ judg^ients which from this pure source 

Must come, or will by man be sought in vain. 
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C. 

I have tried to show, then, that prayer, amid ail its many 
diversities of form and content is psychologically to be interpreted 
as the act of attention directed upon God. So regarded, a general 
I though not necessarily specific petitionary character is the mark 
/ of prayer as it is the mark of all purposive striving of attention. 
So conceived, difiiciiltics of form, of time and place become quite 
subordinate; prayer, being an act of attention, assumes any 
form appropriate to its s|)ecific purpose and to its individual user 
and frame of reference. Associated thus directly with attention, 
viewed as of the very form of experience in general, it naturally 
includes praise, intercession, communion. Indeed, since experi- 
ence is essentially social, the mind having at any rate itself for 
audience, prayer is assumed to be objective in reference and just 
as the mere fact of ^irescntatioii is a sufficient validity for the 
experience thereof (though not necessarily for our inferences 
j therefrom) prayer is its own validity. Any subject qua subject 
. is subject to, petitioner in the court of its object or objects. In 
i prayer that object is, for Westerners, conceived as personal, and 
inter-subjective intercourse being a fact, prayer is better concehed 
as commimion between persons than more abstrac.tly as the 
contemplation of an impersonal object by a personal subject. 
For, perhaps, personal subjects can never really know aught but 
personal objects. In sesthotic ex})erience, and particularly in 
art construction, there is a prayer-factor, culminating in absorp- 
tion which more fully than in any other field shows us that all 
life is a beggar’s opera. But how will prayer succeed in the 
court of metaphysics i It is here more particularly that I seek 
aid within this Society. 

III. 

Philosophers in their metaphysical speculations closely 
scrutinize fundamental concepts in everyday use, as time, space, 
cause, effect, substance, attribute. I ask myself why it is that 
prayer does not equally attract their scrutiny? Is not the 
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practice world-wide, is it not abiding, century after century, is 
it not a fundamental notion however cmdcly exprcHsed and 
practised in any icligioii ? Why slLoiild it bo left to the sociologist 
to observe in its rawer manifestations and for the [jsychologist to 
describe from his own or recorded experience ? If the ultimate 
nature of experience be examined, will not prayer emerge as 
integral to the subject-object relation ? 

1. Suppose we say with Kant that Space is the form of external 
perception and Time the form of internal perception. May we not 
jnroceed to add that Prayer is the form of spiritual perception, of 
any perception involving a transcendental order of knowledge ? 
Or, if we say with Kant that the categories of the Understanding 
are a priori constituents that function in the organization of 
sense-data into coherent knowledge, may we not say that prayer 
is a category which functions in the organization of spiritual data 
into coherent spirituality ? Or, if we employ Kant’s language 
about the transcendental unity of apperception may we not find 
it in prayer ? Kant found in the sesthetic judgment and in 
sesthetic exix?riencc the reconciler and link between the first two 
Critiques. The msthetic judgment, functioning as if there were 
in the universe a “general purposiveness without a pur|)ose,” 
was found capable of bridging the gulf between the phenomenal 
and noumenal orders. To the man of prayer there is no such 
gulf. Living a praj^r life, he works as if the transcendental 
Person were ever by his side, “ as ever in my great Taskmaster’s 
eye,” in Milton’s words. Has leaver no metaphysical standing 
thus ? 

2. Or suppose we plead the cause of prayer before Dr. Carr, 
the exi)onent of our current theory of monads. For him, the 
human being in his two-fold nature (of mind and body) is the 
monad, and although he regards the subject-object relation as 
wider and more fundamental than the mind-body relation, may 
we not add to his doctrine of the solidarity of mind and body a 
solidarity of which prayer is the witness and prayer the proximate 
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caiiHO, Holidarity of mind-body with spirit, i)erhapH with Deity 
and Deity’s body, the Uiiiwrse'^ Dr. (iirr n^gards mind and 
lx)dy as essimtially different though existmitially identical, aiid 
“ it is iiii|KiS8ible to give meaning t4) any cliaracter of the one in 
abstraction from the relation in which it stands to the other.”* 
Prayer it is which gives meaning to what would otherwise be an 
abstract and piurely theoretical relation between God and the 
spirits, between God and His creatures. “The subjectivity 
(? better, privacy) which characterizes mind ” does not pertain 
to it in the special relationship of prayer. In that relationship 
there is no privacy as between the subject praying and the 
Father listening, nor does man object to this.f But for Dr. Carr 
the monadic principle must be self-consistent excluding any 
appeal to a transcendent cause. 8u]))^)ose, however, that there 
be a cause which, while subsequently recognized as transcendent, 
is immediately and first a])prchendod as immanent ? Is that 
inconsistent with the monadic principle i Sup[>ose, indeed, that 
it is of the nature of monadic life tlnit it should be not solitary 
but social within its own nature ? Suppose that “ the very con- 
cept of reason implies discourse, does it not follow that far 
from the individual mind having possibly no audience but itself 
it necessarily, in the very fact of communication and expression, 
always has audience and that the subject-object rel'xtionship is at 
bottom a relationship between a finite individual and an infinite 
Person manifested and manifesting in the presentation- 
continuum? “The ultimate reality,” Dr. Carr writes, “can 
only be conceived as op[K)sition.” Opposition to what? Of 
contradictions or of contraries or of substantival and adjectival 
realities ? The full activity of the human being as a monad 

* Dr. Carr's and Dr. Alexander's positions both seem ito mo to be 
logicully coin})atiblp with the Incarnation. ^ , 

t Cp. C. C. J. Web!) oil this point in his Profilews in the relation of Qod 
and Man, 

t Carr, op, dt, 98. 
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which Dr. Carr offers as the correction of philosophy must for 
every monad include that reference (a prayer-reference) to a 
Person both immanental and transcendental in nature. The 
human individual will always side with the poet rather than with 
the philosopher and say 

•• Our home, our being’s liearfc and homo 
Is with infinitude and only there.** 

3. But perhaps Dr. Carr’s use of the phrase “ sympathetic 
emotion ” as the means of communication may not unlawfully 
be read as covering such non-rational factors in religious experience 
as are dealt with by Otto in his Das Heilige* In the notion of 
goodness, of increasing goodness, of absolute goodness, there is 
a factor which can never be exhaustively anal 3 rsed out by reason ; 
an extra.” Otto calls it the numinous. The numinous includes 
creature-feeling as a subjective concomitant of religious experience^ 
but it is not merely creative feeling : it is attached to, reaches 
towards a ** numen prcBsens,^* felt as objective and outside the 
self. For this Other, this ultimate object of the abiding relation- 
ship in experience, Otto uses the phrase tnysterium-tmmndam 
and he delineates the Numen as possessing qualities of awfulness^ 
overpoweringness, energy or urgency and as wholly other. It is 
uniquely fascinating, and in the measure of our spiritual progress 
is increasingly recognized as Person. Otto remarks that the 
cognition of the Holy is a prion but not innate, that is, is not 
everyone’s actual possession but is everyone’s potential possession, 
and is awakened in various fashions. “ There is a faculty of 
receptivity and a principle of acknowledgment, not a capacify 
to produce the cognitions in question for oneself independently. 
This latter capacity is confined to those specially ‘ endowed 
(Otto, op. dt. p. 181.) Here Otto and Poulain are at one : the 
graces of interior prayer may include such endowment, and in 
that supreme level of prayer-experience there is revelation of the 

* Eng. tra. The Idea of the Holy : Oxford Press, 1923. 
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tme nature of the numen : “ Such a one is more than Prophet. 
He is the Son.” 

Otto’s remarkable work has come into my hands very oppor- 
tunely, giving me what I had hardly dared to hope for ; an express 
a£Srmation by a highly competent authority, of the necessary 
validity of prayer : “ Man’s nature,” says T. H. Green somewhere, 

is in process of being communicated to him.”* Is it too much 
to suggest that if this be so, xxrayer is the vehicle of communication 
and is not merely of the fundamental essence of religion as 
Heilerf shows, but is essential in all experience and inter- 
subjective intercourse and this fact alone makes intelligible 
the precept “ Pray without ceasing.” 

4. Personal experience without a personal subject is unintelli- 
gible : unless it be in relation with other persons ; persons, not 
things \ We cannot logically identify 1 >and Me in experience, 
yet the pure Ego is implicated and immanent in all experience, 
necessary to all experience and transcendent thereof as well as 
immanent therein. The Divine experience is in some fashion a 
reciprocity of subject-object in inseparable communion of 
personality. It is no adjectival disgrace, no weakening of our 
individuality to say, following Lotze, that since |)CTfect {)ersonality 
is in God alone there is uUimatdy only one pure Self ; we axe 
objects of His experience, subjects in our own. “ Ultimately, 
the subject of all experience is God, but He who is thus tne logical 
prius of experience is in a sense last in order of our growing 
apprehension.” Every stage of our experience is some pro- 
gressive or retrogressive stage in the differentiation of a presented 
object — ^the World, History, God. One long series of quests and 
conquests (together with defea1») marks our experience. Every 
question, every prayer, rightly asked, by the right person, will 
lead to the right answer. Prayer ceases only when experience 
ceases, is futile only when e3q)erience is stagnant, is meaningless 

* 1 have not been able to trace this at the time of going to press. 

t ].>as Gcbct. 
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only when experience signifies nothing. It is iinansweied.only 
when there is nothing to answer. 

In a recent article on the mystical element in Bishop 'Butler* 
Dr. Caldecott has shown that even in so eminently reasonable 
an intellect as Butler’s, occasions arise when resort must be made 
to grounds that are beyond “ our reason’s speech or sway.” The 
objectivity at the heart of some values (the phrase is Dr. Calde- 
cott’s) is grounded in something more than reason, something 
more than probability reasoning. It arises from some interior 
illumination which enables such a man as Butler to transcend 
the dutdism into which he is forced by mere intellect and to find 
a higher unity in theistic faith, “ shedding light ” says Dr. Calde- 
cott, “from the au~detA inUrieur .... from the action in 
Butler’s mind of a higher Bationalism which does offer necessary 
and universal truth .... which justifies inference from part to 
pass, and even from part to whole, from particulars to a ‘ larger 
and more general government of the world ’ ” 

The metaphysic of prayer, therefore, is the metaphysic of 

experience : admit a transcendental factor in the one and viJidily 

of the other follows. Yet, quite apart from a metaphysic, for 

those who pray prayer is its own validity, and if our account of 

it as a form of attention be sound, those who pray have sufficient 

psychological warrant without resort to less attractive doctrines 

of auto-suggestion. Bightly to delineate and name the ineffable 

Name of the ultimate Object of our experience may prove to 

be a ceaseless and wearying quest, but there is sufficient likeness 

between prayer and aesthetic construction to justify our listening 

to the poet if the philosopher fails us : for at any rate if philosophy 

cannot solve our problems, poetry will dissolve them in the light 

of revelations vouchsafed to Beauty alone ; 

O World invisible, we view thee, 

() World imkiiowablc, we know thee, 

() World intangible wo toiiuh thee, 
limpprchensibie, ive clutch thee ! 

* The Quest, Ap*'jl, 
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Does the fish soar to find the ooean ? 

The eagle plunge to find the air ? 

That we aek of the stars in motion 
If they have rumour of thee there ? 

Not where the wheeling systems darken 
^ And our benumbed conceiving soars. 

The drift of pinions, would we hearken. 

Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 

The angels keep their ancient places. 

Turn but a stone and start a wing, 

*Tis ye, ’tis your estranged faces. 

That miss the many-splcndourod thing. 

But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 

Cry, and upon thy so sore loss 
Shall shine the traiiic of Jacob’s ladder. 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 

Yea, in the Night, my Soul, my Daughter, 
Cry, oUnging Heaven by the hems. 

And lo ! Christ walking on the water 
Not of Gennesareth, but Thames ! 




Meeting of the Aristotelian Society at 21, Oower Street, London, 
W.C. 1, on May l^(h, 1924, aJt 8 pm. 


XIL-MAKE-BELIEVE. 

ByE. T. Campagnac. 

What is make-beUeve ? We may get some help in considering, 
though it would bo lash to say in answering this question, if we 
take two oi three other words and set out what seem to be 
their meanings as we commonly use them. What, then, are the 
meanings of the words belief, knowledge, disbelief, upon the lips 
not perhaps of philosophers, but of plain men. 

(a) “ I believe ” may mean “ (i) I think so ; I think I could get 
proof or evidence, but at the moment I have not gathered it— 
I am almost sure. I believe it is 3.30, and I could find out for 
certain by going to the end of this street and looking at the 
clock.” But ” I believe ” may mean (ii) that I have a conviction 
which is above the level* of proofs, however high they may be 
piled up. I believe in the goodness of a man— the good things 
he has done are illustrations of his goodness, but for me are not 
needed as proofs of it. It is not cqm^sed of his good deeds, 
nor equal to the total oithem. -. It trafiwSflds^them. Here belief 
goes beyond evidence ^without conflictin^^th it) and is of a 
different qimlity from knowledge, 

* Max'Becrbohm, Yet Again. “ On Shakespeare's IKrthday." 

“ To bo convinced of a thing without being able to establish it is the 
surest recipe for making oneself ridiculous. The Baconians have thus 
made themselves very ridiculous, and that alone is reason enough for not 
wishing to join them. And yet my heart is with them, and my voice 
urges them to cany on the fight. It is a good fight, in my opinion, and 
1 hope they will win it ” (nr>. 211-212). 

(6449) 2 A 
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(6) I know, when I have evidence, satisfactory to me, which 1 
do not doubt would also be satisfactory to any other intelligent* 
person to whom it was presented. 

(c) Disbelief is our attitude towards something which we are 
(i) disinclined to believe though we have not actual evidence 
against it, being persuaded that such destructive evidence could 
be collected or (ii) unwilling practically to accept or adopt, so as 
to act upon it ; though evidence in its support may be before 
our eyes we yet refuse to see it, or (iii) unable to believe because 
we are in possession of evidence which clearly contradicts it. 

It is here that we may most easily begin to look at make- 
believe. It may be described in Coleridge’s words as a vrilling 
suspension of disbelief. We disbelieve, but we make up our 
minds lor a purpose and on an occasion to pretend that we 
believe, or more strongly, wo make oiurseivcs believe, either 
without or against evidence, or more violently still, we act as if 
we knew that to be which wo know not to be. These are three 
accounts which we might give of the matter, and I think, often 
with truth ; but there is a simpler account. We allow the charm 
and attraction of the thing wliich we want to believe to dull, as 
with a pleasant opiate, oiu: sense of its incongruity with the 
world in which we ordinarily move ; or, as if by a relaxation of the 
sinews ordinarily strung for the effort of criticism, we elapse into 
an easy acceptance of a delightful thing. This suspension of dis- 
belief is often said to be a characteristic achievement of children ; 
it is easy, so wc are told, for them to suspend disbelief, because 

* ^V. E. Johnson, /.offic, Part 1, p. 6. 

. . '. hypothesis, postulate, axiom. Each of these terms indicates 
the peculiar attitude to be assumed towards the proposition in question 
by any thinker : thus a hypothesis stands for a proposition which awaits 
further scientific investigation before being finally accepted or rejected, 
a postulate stands for a proposition whicli cannot be brought to the test 
of experience, but the truth of which is demanded by the thinker, and an 
axiom is a proposition the truth of which is self-evident to the thinker.** 
Cf. also ibid. Part TI. pp. 244-5. 
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of the Bcantiness of the evidence which they could possess either 
foi or against a theory. But this is a condition not for malring 
disbelief easy, but for making it unnecessary. The practice of 
make-believe is not confined to children. Quite otherwise, it is 
a prerogative of maturity. And again it is not a negative thing 
—for we may continue in Coleridge’s words and call it that 
willing suspension of disbelief, for the moment, which constitutes 
poetic faith.”* 

A poetic faith is a faith which creates its own objects ; or if 
that is going too far by being too literal, it is a faith which creates 
and for a time maintains the conditions in which its objects can 
live and have their being. 

For now we have to ask what it is about which we suspend 
disbelief. It is not necessarily, 1 think, the object of our poetic 
faith ; that may be enshrined, safe from violence and outrage 
in our hearts ; but since we like to indulgp ourselves or our 
neighbours with a spectacle, we build for an immaterial thing a 
material shrine, and suspend our belief in the incongruity of the 
shrine both with the thing for which we have built it and with 
the world in which we have set it. Let us suppose that a man 
believes in immortality, whatever that may mean for liim. He 
may in a splendid figure speak of tliis mortal “ putting on immor- 
tality,” but even that figure he uses because at the very moment 
when he is trying to array the corruptible in the dress of incor- 
ruption, he is also attempting to make immortality wear a dress 
in which it can show itself in a world familiar with death, but 
ignorant of deathlessness. He suspends his disbelief in the sheer 
absurdity of the image. He does not suspend his disbelief in 
immortality, because he has no disbelief in that. He may be 
constrained further to suspend his disbelief in the inadequacy 
of his image, however magnificent, for the thing which he believes, 
but his belief he cherishes none the less. That belief is consistent 


* Coleridge, Uiar Lit. ch. XIV, vol. II, p. 107, Shaweross. 
(6440) 2 A 2 
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and the object of that belief hannonioiis in the world to which 
they belong, and he is entitled to reply to critics who.find both 
inconsistent and inharmonioiis with the world to which they 
belong, that their beliefs and the things in which they believe 
cannot be adjusted and reconciled to the world which he claims 
as his own. He is entitled to make that reply, but he must 
expect and endure a rejoinder. For his critics may with great 
force and point teU him that if he will be content to live in his 
world they for their part are at any rate not ill>content to live in 
theirs. Let him live in the region in which he is at home. And 
they are likely to pierce his armour if they thus address him. 
For the truth is that he is not quite at home in the region of his 
preference ; he has some strong attachments to their region ; 
and, more than that, he discovers that he cannot be at home 
there unless his critics will come and live 'there with him. Their 
company he seeks, though their connnents he deplores, and all 
the more bitterly because he sometimes surprises himself in making 
them too. In self defence he offers a compromise, and thus he 
addresses himself and them. “ We are apt, perhaps boimd,” he 
says,, “to distinguish between fact and fiction, between the 
proved prosaic and the imaginary beloved. But we shall not 
say that the fictitious is necessarily false. It may be true, in its 
own setting, on its own stage, the scenery and properties of which 
must be congruous with it. We shrink from delusion, I grant ; 
but come with me and share the pleasure of illusion. Grant, if 
but for a moment, my premises ; enter, though you may not 
stay long in the region to which I invite you, and have no fear if 
I ask you to suspend your disbelief, to suspend your judgment ; 
for I ask you to do that only in regard to my premises ; having 
granted those, you will find that the images which I offer to you 
sustain themselves easily and naturally. You will find that you 
can believe in them in their proper place. 1 do not ask you to 
say that they sustain themselves in any other place ; but you 
will see that it would be irrelevant to say that they do not sustain 
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themselvM in any other place, for it is of this place, the place 
founded upon my premises, and of no other that we are talking.” 
It is in this sense that Coleridge* speaks of illusion, ”that 
negative, faith, which simply permits the images presented (in 
a drama) to work by their own force, without either denial or 
affirmation of their real existence by the judgment.” 

But a compromise is a hateful thing ; it is better to hold 
fast two beliefs, inconsistent in appearance, but consistent in 
virtue of the f^t that we actually hold them even if they 
threaten to send us asunder, than to sacrifice both in conces- 
sion to a formal common-sense. We go to the theatre, and 
live in the play, the characters of which are real to us ; but we 
come out of the theatre again, not unwillingly and go home. 
Do we pass from the realm of illusion to that of reality ? We 
can only be content to say this and to think this, if we are 
content to cleave our lives into separate parts, work and play, 
the serious and the amusing, the real and the ideal. But 
though we are often, we are not always, content with such a 
division. We can only be at home in the theatre, if we are play 
actors, stage managers and producers, poets even and dramatists 
at home, taking for ourselves and seeing upon our people 
characters and parts which we should not see, if we did not 
” make-believe.” 

For let us admit that, judged merely by what they say and 
do, our friends and kindred could not keep the characters which 
we assign them for their goodness, their charm, their intelligence, 
nor our foes for the characters which we not less firmly impose 
on them for their badness, their ungraciousness, their stupidity. 
Heroes and villains, saints and sinners, the genius and the dotard 
we insist on having these bright contrasts ; but a critic will tone 
down our high colours, if we let him, and tell us that our friends 
have their faults and our foes their (recondite) virtues. He 


* Biog, LU. (;ii. XX, Ed. Shaweross, voL II, p. 107. 
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speaks the truth— but not the sort of truth that matters. We 
want truth which presents and sustains an ideal. If we tell 
him so, that cold and solemn man will have his rejoinder. He 
says it is an idol that we want. 

Let us not be too quick to rebut his charge. Idolatry is as 
wide as humanity, and as old. Men want a form, a figure, a 
semblance, but of what i It must be a composite thing, in part 
made up of what they know, sharing their knowledge with the 
most sceptical of their fellows : in part made up of what they 
fear, or hate or love, passionately and with conviction, even 
though some of their fellows, or most of them, are unable to 
share their emotions. The ideal may be something tangible, 
visible, or it may have no form for eye or hand, an image of the 
mind. It is a likeness which yet is different from the actual. 
What are the conditions on which we can accept it ? There 
are conditions — and here once more I turn to Coleridge. “ The 
ideal,” he says, “ consists in the happy balance of the generic 
with the individual.”* These arc the conditions — vividness 
without narrowness ; universality without vagueness. Idolatry, 
at first a simple and necessary form of representation, passes into 
subtle and the subtlest modes of art and of many arts. It passes 
into them and through them and beyond them, not disdaining 
or discarding them, but seeking more than they can give in its 
own growth. The idol becomes the ideal, and is enshrined no ' 
longer in a house made with hands, but in the temple of the 
imagination. Even here it suffers change, but at any moment 
it stands for man’s effort, sufiSciently successful for that moment, 
to hold the seen and the unseen, the temporal and the eternal in 
his grasp while he proves his title to immortality in the repeated 
act of dying. The ideal is a contradiction in terms by which he 
professes and in which he reab'ses his faith. Let us allow thfit a 
man who holds such an ideal is in a condition of passionate 


♦ Op, cU., Vol. II, p. 187. 
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warfare waged within and against himself. He makes himself 
believe. It is a condition which he will make painful efforts to 
attain. He constrains himself to construct the world in which 
he desires to dwell. He urges his neighbours to do the same. 
If it is said that here is fanaticism, the source and seed of per- 
secution and violent outrage upon freedom— his own or that of 
others — it is hard to deny it. Yet fanaticism cures itself — after 
inflicting many injuries, no doubt, and suffering calamity. It 
cures, because it ends, itself. It docs not keep the happy balance 
between the generic and the individual. It is idolatry static 
and petrified. True make-believe is ever making, ever creative ; 
it is idolatry dynamic and growing. The idols of fanaticism 
either wear out, if they are as fixed as it is, or, if they grow and 
move, they outgrow it and leave it behind. Indeed, one might 
say that fanaticism pays liomage either to an object which has 
already lost its life, or to the shell of an ideal which has released 
itself from imprisonment. Yet the object of the idealist’s worship 
is, in part at least, liis own creation, though he cannot pay his 
devotion unless he believes that the object has life of its own. 

But let us use other words in order to approach our subject 
by another road. The man who makes believe, who holds what 
I have called (provisionally and with reluctance) an ideal, adopts 
an hypothesis. And this he does in one or other of two fashions. 
Either he encounlers a new fact, lias suffered a new experience 
which he cannot gainsay or put from him, but which has no 
place in the system or universe in which he has lived ; this 
thing lias happened to him, but it appears not to belong to his 
world, that order of things to which he has been accustomed. 
He must, then, make up a world which will take this new fact 
and with it the contents of his former world. Now the contents 
of that former world neither accord well with the new world nor 
adequately fill it. And until the new world is fitted forth com- 
pletely and appropriately it lacks reality because it lacks useful- 
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nesB. No man can live in an unfumkhed house. So a man 
might come into possession of a very precious jewel, buthe cannot 
fitly wear it in the simple cottage in which he has lived— it is fit 
for a palace. He must make however, for the present, with 
what he has and he makes tiji with what ho invents. His hypo- 
thesis is of a perfectly equipped palace, and meanwhile he calls his 
cottage a palace, and asks his friends to enter into its walls, which 
will prove ample if they also enter into his conceit. Or else he 
may stumble upon a universe, subtler and larger than that to 
which he had been accustomed, a scheme of things, a castle in 
Spain, but to enter it and use it as a master, confessed and not 
only self-acclaimed, he must wear a jewel, which in fact he does 
not possess. He makes a hypothesis of that jewel, rejoices in its 
splendour and begs his friends to recognize its brilliance. MiU* 
tells us that it appears to be a condition of the most genuinely 
scientific hypothesis, that it be not destined always to remain 
an hypothesis, but be of such a nature as to be cither proved 
or disproved by comparison with observed facts.” Mr. Josepht 
who cites this passage adds a proviso : “ It should be of such a 
nature that observable facts, if we could find them, might prove 
or disprove it, t.e., it should not appeal to the agency of causes 
.... of whose presence we can have no independent evidence, 
and whose nature we are not able so to ascertain as to determine 
deductively how they must act if they are present, for with the 
agency of such causes as these any facts are equally compatible ; 
and thus they furnish no explanation why the facts are so and 
not otherwise.” 

Mr. Joseph’s proviso, “ if we could find them,” so far from 
narrowing, in fact widens Mill’s condition. But may we not 
widen the condition still more ? Is it not possible to claim that 
the formation and the vigorous, the impassioned, acceptance of a 

* Mill, SyaUm of LogiCj III, XIV, p. 4. 

t Joseph, An IniroducHon to Logie, p. 405. 
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hypothesis, brings into existence new facts of a new oidei, which 
cannot be challenged by comparison with facts belonging solely 
to another and earlier order ! It may be urged in reply to this 
that these new facts of a new order do not cancel facts earlier 
accepted or disprove them, but rather set them in a new light 
and give them a fresh significance. But there is an important 



setting them in an old order— there is a difEerence between that 
and such an illumination of old facts as will make them new, 
lifting them clean out of their earlier order and placing them in 
a new setting. It is not consonance with facts that gives value 
to an hypothesis ; but consonance with the universe of facts or, 
shall we say, with the unity of experience, in which the holder of 
the hypothesis claims his life. And since it may well be that 
an hypothesis opens a new world to a man in which he is more 
at home than in the old, if he cannot reconcile the old world 
with the new, and has to make a choice, he will prefer the 
new. He may hope some day to reconcile them, but until that 
day comes, he will not indeed reject the old world (that is too 
harsh a word) ; but he will let it go or let it be. In fact the old 
world has become the hypothetical world ; which must justify 
itself, either by becoming or by coming to be seen to be in 
harmony with the new. 

An hjrpothesis, as Mr. Joseph grants in a later passage, may 
be framed and used, not because it is regarded as true, but only 
as facilitating enquiry.” This would be a “methodological 
assumption.” A man has been trying to explain the occurrence 
of certain facts, and has not been able to do it. He may “ assume 
what is necessary to the possibility of doing it, even though he 
may believe that it cannot be altogether done.” To be sure he 
may, but it is a colourless and cold-blooded proceeding. Make- 
believe, as I am here considering it, is something red and hot 
and arrogant. It is not content with explaining occurrences, it 
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is cieative, and desiies to pioduce results. These results, a man 
has been told or for himself has guessed, spring from a certain 
cause. He wUl see certain things if he can take his stand upon a 
hill. But the hill does not exist as other hills exist, and if he is to 
stand on its height, he must first build it for himself. He may, 
to be sure, have some encouragement in trying to do this. He 
may have been informed by other men, who have built hills for 
themselves, that they see from the vantage ground of their hypo- 
thesis what on no account and at no price would they have missed 
seeing; and he is satisfied that their hypothesis has made a 
difference to them, has had evident results in their character and 
conduct, in their mode of life and their zest in living, and these 
results he desires for himself. He may be encouraged by this 
observation, to build his own hiU, for their hills he cannot climb. 
Or he may be driven upon that enterprise by impulses which 
spring or seem to spring within himself ouly. He builds his hill 
then, a hill wholly imaginary, a thing that contradicts experience 
and outrages common-sense, and standing, ridiculous and 
magnificent upon it, he sees what he has not seen before, a vision 
which he wnll not forgo ; and even if he is unable to remain upon 
that height, or if the ground of his daring fiction crumbles beneath 
him, he is henceforth a different man from what he was before. 
Will he abandon his belief in the reality, the truth, of what he 
has seen because he cannot harmonize it with the real things 
which he can vouch for in the market place and verify by any 
commonly accepted proofs ?♦ 

I have said that the hill upon which the make-believer stands 
may crumble under him ; but if it crumbles, it disintegrates 
itself only to become integral with the vision which he won and 
still keeps ; and if the hill remains firm, even so— despite common 
sense and physical) propriety— it becomes part of the scene 
which the man enjoys when he has built and occupied it. The 

*CJ. Joachim, The Naiure of Truth, p. 106 n. 
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vantage ground which he looks is part at least of the scene 
to which he directs his gaze. The inward eye creates, sustains 
and is the thing it sees. 

I have much hesitation in referring to the writing of con- 
temporary philosophers. They write, I imagine, for fit readers, 
for philosophers like themselves, or if not like themselves, 
at any rate for philosophers. But other people may read 
the philosopher’s pages and find delight (perhaps not legiti- 
mate) in what they think they understand, or can, without 
wholly understanding, turn to their own purposes ; they may 
find some satisfaction too in noting that what one philosopher 
seems to say another seems to gainsay. The Dean of St. Paul’s, 
illuminating, as I believe, an essential, but difficult doctrine of 
Plotinus,* quotes Professor Taylor who himself sheds light on 
every subject he touches. Professor Taylor, interpreted by the 
Dean, grants that “ Neptune existed long before there were any 
human astronomers, and if there were no astronomers on other 
planets within sight of Neptune, it existed none the less, though 
observed by no finite intelligence.” “And though,” so he 
proceeds,” it may l)e reasonable to believe in an omniscient God 
who did know about the perturbations (of Uranus) and their 
cause before we suspected either, it is pure nonsense to say that 
God’s knowledge of the existence of Neptune is what we mean by 
the existence of Ncntunc. For we should then have to say that 
what Adams and Leverriei discovered was not Neptune but the 
fact that God knew about Neptune.” Now, according to the 
Dean, “ this ‘ pure nonsense ’ is exactly what the New Platonic 
Platonism believed to be the trutli . . , God does not know 
of Neptune because He has observed a planet revolving round 
the Sun in an outermost ring. He knows of Neptune because 
He made Neptune, and without his sustaining will Neptime 
could not exist for an instant. Plotinus would say that the real 


* The Philosophy of PkUnus* Vol. II., pp. 63-55. 
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Neptune is neither a lump of gases and minerab, nor a notion in 
the mind of God, but a realized idea, in which it b quite impos- 
sible to separate the creative will from the thing willed.” “ The 
zeal Neptune,” the Dean adds, ” b of course (to the Pbtonbt) 
immaterial.” 

Now ” pure nonsense ” b strong language, but I am inclined 
to agree that it b very hard indeed to give sense to the sentence 
” God’s knowledge of the existence of Neptune b what we mean 
by the exbtence of Neptune.” To be sure, when we talk of 
meaning and sense we are apt to make for ourselves a difiSculty 
which may not be other than one of bnguage, for our cbim to have 
seized the meaning or sense of a sentence commonly amounts to 
thb that we could transbte that meaning or sense into other 
words. But to transbte may be to destroy. Indeed, a famiUar 
method of discrediting an argument b to transbte it into other 
words in which though apparently the equivalents of the original 
words, the argument loses favour even with its wannest advocates. 
I believe that the method b as often unsound as not ; and that it 
b the transbtion not the original which may be at fault. But 
Professor Taylor, I feel sure, uses ” pure nonsense” quite literally ; 
he b satisfied that the sentence to which he applies them has no 
sense at all. And he may be r^ht, and Plotinus wrong. But 
would it be “ pure nonsense ” to say that God’s k: Dwledge of 
the exbtence of Neptune is what Ood means by the exbtence of 
the Neptune ? That, I think, b another thing. 

Professor Stewart* draws a dbtinction which we may now 
consider between belief and make-believe. Fancy or imagina- 
tion, not here dbtingubhed from each other, weave a large 
context round the little world of common experience. We 
attain belief when we can harmonize mere and brutal facts with 
thb context and thb context with them. It may be a hard 
thing to do. And weary of the effort or even before attempting 


* Th€ Myths of Plato, pp. 6-7. 
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it, we may decide to acquiesce in incongruity : of ^he mere brutal 
fMts we cannot or may not indeed desire to rid ourselves, but 
we determine to have sometbing which we discover in 
the context, or that context itself, undamaged. Professor 
Stewart cites the passage of Coleridge to which we have 
already had resort. We make a willing suspension of 
disbelief in the unreality of either of these worlds as 
compared with the other, and Myq alternately in two 
worlds, passing quickly and frequently from one to the other. 
But if we pass from one world to the other and back again, we 
are not indifferent or impartial. We have a preference, and it 
is for the context of imagination, not for the text, authorized 
by ordinary or prosaic usage. We go further and say that we 
must interpret the text by its context (a familiar but difficult 
exercise) if we are to find a meaning in the text or to give it a 
meaning ; for though no doubt it may be that the text in its 
context is as a point of bright light in a less brilliant circle, the 
centre from which its boundaries are seen and traced, it may also 
be that the context is a “ universe ” in which the text is a very 
little matter and out of which it is still less. In these figures of 
speech a relationship, intimate and natural, is claimed for text 
and context, the two ought to make a consistent and orderly 
whole. But sometimes the two will not agree. And if we are 
to cleave to the one it appears that we must forsake the other. 
Even when a reconciliation is possible, or an adjustment actually 
made, I believe most men have a preference— being able to make 
the best of both worlds, they yet are quite sure which is the 
better world ; it is the world of context, not the world of text : 
when they are driven upon a choice, they do not hesitate, the 
fact of attested experience may slip through their careless fingers, 
but they will hold firmly to the tnith, to that other thing of which 
they need no confirmation. The bigger is also the better world. 
The bigger is also the better part of man’s nature, which “ is 
not articulate and logical, but feels and wills and acts . . . it ” 
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cannot explain what a thing is, or how it happens, but feeb that 
the thing is good or bad, and expresses itself not scientifically in 
“ existential ” or “ theoretic ” judgments, but practically in 
“ value-judgments ” or rather “ value-feelings.” “ After all,” 
continues Professor Stewart,* ” however high (man) may rise as 
* thinker ’ it is only of ‘ values ’ that he genuinely thinks, and 
the ground of all ‘ values * — ^the value of life itself-— was appre- 
hended before the dawn of thinking, and is still apprehended 
independently of thinking.” If this is for some minds an attrac- 
tive doctrine, it must also be even for them a hard saying— for 
the distinction drawn between thinking and valuing, if we are to 
accept it, not merely sets a gulf between two processes but cleaves 
human nature itself into alien and hostile or at least into inccon- 
ciliable parts. Some men, it is true, are willing and some even 
eager to accept it, but (others who may well appreciate this 
distinction) may yet be little disposed to acquiesce in it. A 
house that is divided against itself may stand for a time, but 
they do not trust it to stand for ever, and they could not live 
quite happily in it even if it did. 

I cannot believe tliat the difficulty is to be overcome by the 
acceptance of what seems to be implied in a passage in Professor 
Webb’s “God and Personality” (pp, 167-9) in which asking 
“ what relation . . . did the myths of Plato bear j his philo- 
sophy,” he answers, “ I think that with him the m 3 rth is not 
concerned, strictly speaking, with the same subject-matter as 
Philosophy, but rather takes the place of History, where a 
historical question is asked, but the materials for an historical 
answer are lacking. How did the world come into being? 
How did society begin ? What will hapx)en to our souls after 
death ? It is to such questions that Plato offers replies in the 
form of myths. Philosophy cannot answer such questions', any 
more than it can tell me where I dined this day last year or where 
I shall dine this day next year. For an answer to the former of 


* Stewart, op, cit,, p. 21. 
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these two inquiries I should consult my personal memory or my 
journal, and if I wished for information about something that 
happened before 1 was born, I should seek for it in the history 
books. But if what I want to know must have happened at a 
time whereof there is no record extant, what can 1 do ? The 
best I can do, says Plato, is to frame a m}rth, a story which, if 
not the truth, will at any rate be like the truth. {Republic 382d.) 
But this cannot merely mean that it is to be like what actually 
occurred, for ex hypothesi I do not know what did occur, and 
hence cannot tell what would be like it and what not.” 

It may seem both impertinent and ungrateful for me to 
criticize so profound a writer as Professor Webb, to whose works 
I have owed very much more than I can here fitly tell ; but I 
confess I cannot distinguish, as he appears to distinguish, between 
the subject matter of philosophy and the subject matter of 
history. 

How is the difficulty in which we are placed to be overcome ? 
Let us state the difficulty as clearly as we may. It is this, we 
cannot live securely in two worlds, but in one only ; yet in fact 
we find ourselves or seem to find ourselves in two and not in one. 
Of the two one is insistent and hard, and for all its smallness seems 
to be sliared by our fellows ; the other is huninous but ill-defined, 
its very brightness blinding the eyes which survey it ; and it is 
large, and yet its amplitude touches the heart with an ironic 
loneliness, for where there is room for many, for all mankind, the 
amazed inhabitant has no companions. How then, when he 
returns from this region, is he to give any accoimt of it to other 
men who are strangers to it ? How, indeed, is he to give any 
account of it to himself, when he limits his thought and his 
utterance to the conditions of the narrower world to which, 
wiUingly or not, he goes back ? A revenant, a ghost, he attempts 
in vain the com^rsation of an alien world and a smaller self. 
He may hope that hi^ returns will become rarer and rarer, and 
that upon each visit the world of waking will become less and 
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less till it finally disappears or ceases to be, and a further visit 
will be as little possible as it is little desired. But till then, if 
he is honest, he must acknowledge that there are two worlds. 
And his amphibious life is not made any the easier for him by 
the figures of speech which he uses for his account of the larger 
of his worlds, the world of context. For he speaks of it as a 
world of dreams or even of dreamless sleep, and it is hard for 
him to convince even himself that what he calls dream or sleep 
is more real, or more important, than what the use of that figure 
compels him to call, in contrast, the world of waking. In the 
world of waking he may, it is true, move awkwardly, as being less 
at home in it, than in the other ; but the very fact that he calls 
it the world of waking is evidence, brought by himself against 
himself, to show that he regards it ^ in some sense more real. 
He would wish that it were otherwise, and that he could call that 
context the waking world and this text the world of sleeping. 
Sir Thomas Browne in a well-known passage of Rdiffio Medici 
Of Dreams ” makes the inversion with beautiful daring. 
Surely it is not a melancholy conceit to think we are all asleep 
in this world, and that the conceits of this life are as mecr dreams 
to those of the next ; as the Phantasms of the night, to the 
conceits of the day. There is an equal delusion in both, and the 
one doth but seem to be the emblem or picture f the other ; 
we are somewhat more than oursehes in our sleeps, and the 
slumber of the body seems to be but the waking of the soul. It 
is the ligation of sense, but the liberty of reason, and our waking 
conceptions do not match the Fancies of our sleeps ” — ^the 
doctrine which he announces in this rhythmic prose, he expresses 
even more certainly in the smooth and languorous verse into 
which it passes by imperceptible gradations : — 

These are my drowsie days ; in vain 
I do now wake to sleep again ; 

0 come that hour, when 1 shaU never 
Sleep again, but wake for ever. 
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And if anyone should say of this doctrine “ it is pure non- 
sense/’ it would be idle to contradict him. The difierence 
between these two worlds seems to be this, that in the one, for 
everything that we know we can, as it were, give a reference. 
“ Believe me or not,” we say to the critic ; “ but ask A, B and 
C — ^they will verify what I say, ami further you can with your 
own eyes trace a sequence in which this thing that I say I know 
has its position and with its position its reason.” But in the 
other world there are no things, no separable and separate know- 
ledges or experiences ; it and its contents arc one, so that to 
know them is to know it, and to know it is to know tliem, and 
more than tliat — ^for this is the ultimate difference— to hmm that 
world is to Im that world, (lod's knowledge of the existence of 
Neptune is not to be accounted for by the fact of His having 
oljserved Neptune, but by the fact of His being Neptune, and 
Neptune being God in tliat as|}ect of his being. 

It is not necessary to cite the words of religious writers, I 
mean of religious men who luivc luip|)ened to write about them- 
selves — for passages occur readily enough to the mind in which 
it is claimed that he who knows or sees is already one with what 
he sees or knows ; he is taken up into his world, which is the 
whole world for him, and for the reality of which he neither could 
seek any proof to offer to another nor would tolerate any if 
offered to him. God cannot offer credentials -miracles afford 
no evidence. Yet they are, as illustrations or images, so con- 
venient as to be natural and necessary. They are modes of 
speech, instruments of communication and of record. We arc 
sometimes rajit, or absorbed, or we become one wdth some 
cxijerience, which fills for us our world. Of that experience or of 
that world we desire to tell our neighbours or to tell ourselves. 
I think the desire to tell rarely arises till the experience is already 
fading and failing, till that world, if not shattered, has suffered 
some shock or diminution. For till then speech which is dis- 
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Griminating and analytical could find no gap by which to enter. 
Now how are we to describe an experience which was so com- 
plete, a world which was the universe ? Wc cannot describe it 
in terms of itself, and perforce choose terms which are appropriate 
to something else. The very essence of a miracle is that it could 
not happen in the region in which the speaker is wlien he is 
speaking, and in the region of which ho is speaking it would 
not be a miracle ; his purpose is to picture one world for the 
benefit of persons who live in another, and even for his own 
advantage when he has abandoned or been driven from the 
world of that sublime experience into a world of experience not 
sublime, or when he stands dangerously |X)i8cd with a foot in 
each of two worlds which are moving rapidly apart. lie wishes 
to convince his hearers and himself tliat what hap[K>ncd to him 
there, what he saw or heard there, really hap|xuied, that he did 
see and hear those things. And he can but use figures, or images, 
which were unnecessary in the world which he now wishes to 
picture while he was still in it, and wliich, imhappily for his 
present purpose, are ill-adjusted to the world to which ho now 
must pay heed. Let us suppose that the condition in which he 
was in that world seems to him to be best suggested by the image 
of flight ; he must ask himself and his hearers now to believe, if 
they are to get any knowledge of that condition, tij .t a heavy 
body, himself in fact, can be supported in a lighter element, or 
that he could and did assume and use wings which it is evident 
that he possesses no longer. He asks them, for a s{)ecial purpose, 
to frame and hold fast an hypothesis, wliich is plainly inconsistent 
with what they know of the world to which tliey belong— an 
hypothesis which would have been quite superfluous to him in 
the other world, and would be equally siqx^rfluous to them if they 
could enter it. 

Grant that his speech is not too clumsy, and that his sincerity 
is not doubted— what is the effect of this creation and this use of 
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images for the speaker and for those to whom he addresses 
himself ? Commonly, I suspect, it is the acceptance of a world 
intermediate between the world of rare, sublime and individual 
experience, and the world of ordinary, level and common experi- 
ence — ^the acceptance of such an intermediate world as of a pleasant 
resort not too difficult of access for a holiday, for a cliange. A 
breath of spring may come with sudden marvellous warmth and 
fragrance upon a northern February day, and our hearts turn 
southwards ; and we may believe ourselves there, where our hearts 
are, ready to greet the flowers, to feel the softening earth, to gaze 
upon the clear and welcoming sky. Something without us or 
within may put us into the mood for hypothesis ; we may even 
act ujion it. But Browning luis said all this for us, and wo may 
l)orrow his words 

“ . . . 801110111111*8 wlion Uio woatluT 
Is blue, and warm waves U*inpt 
To free oneself of t-ether, 

And try a life exempt 

From worldly noise and dust. 

In the sphere which overbrims 
With ])assion and thought — why just 
Unable to lly, one swiins ! 

By passion and lliuu^ht upborne, 

(ine smih^ to oneself — They fare 
Scarce better, they nml .lot scorn 
Our sea, who live in the air ! ” 

Kmancipate through {lassion 
And tlioiight, with sea for sky. 

We sulistitiite, in a fashion. 

For heaven - poetry : 

VVliich sea, to all intent, 

( rives ilesh such iiooii-disporl 
As a finer element 
Affords the spirit-sort.” 
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We admit that there is, or may be, a finer element,” but 
this — well this is as far as we can go, and it is good enough for 
us ^ ” to all intent ” we get here what our informant assures us 
he got elsewhere in a region higher and rarer than we have 
time or courage to reach. It may be that our informant may 
quickly adapt himself to our languor or our necessity. He did, 
yes, he insists upon it, he certainly did once make his way to 
the Cote d’Azur ; but “ come with me,” he 8a3r8 to us, “ to the 
Cornish Kiviera ; you will get there something like what I saw ; 
you will get some notion of that better place. We yield to his 
entreaty, and are enraptured with what he shows us. He may 
even ])eTsuade ]iimr«elf to pay equal tribute to the claims of thrift 
and of happiness, and rome to lielieve that the sul)stitutc is better 
for himself. But Nemesis lies in wait and will soon lay her hand 
on him and his (‘ompanions. This holiday ])lace is well enough 
for a time, but wc tire of it before long ; we want to go home, 
and so does he. We seek an abiding city, and betake ourselves 
to Manchester or Sheffield ; wc have return tickets. 

But let us hear Browning again : — 

“ And meanwhile, yonder streak 
the liorizon's verge ; 

'I'liai is the land, in seek 
If wc tiro or dread the surge : 

[jand, the solid and safe^ — 

To welcome again (vunfpfM !) 

When, high and dry, wc chafe 
The Iwjily and don the dress." 

Some day, perhafw, we shall revisit Cornwall : but home we go, 
to our own place, carrying with us memories bright now, to lose 
something presently of their brilliance. But what of him? 
lie is awan 5 tliat he has shown us not what he saw under fairer 
skies, but only “ something like it ” — and if we do not know 
the difference, he does. What then is he to do ? He can, I 
think, cLoose between three courses. The worst is this ; he may 
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say that what is good enough for these good men ought to be 
good enough for him who is no better than they ; he may teach 
himself first to endure and then to enjoy Manchester or Sheffield, 
cherishing the hojxi of a visit now and then to Cornwall. He 
may make himself believe that Cornwall is, as the railway com- 
panies assure liim, the Riviera, and a fit place for an occasional 
and not too extravagant holiday. Or, since he is bound to 
return to the place where he earns his living, he may still long 
for that other place — ^the genuine Riviera, fancy himself there, 
and spend an uiKomfortablc existence blaming himself for day- 
dreaming when he ought to be minding his business, and for 
becoming engrossed in business when he might, and as he likes 
to tell himself, when he ought, to be revelling in the beauty of a 
scene which he can still recall, though he may seldom rc^visit. 
Condemning himself in practice to an amphibious condition, he 
will wretchedly long to be one thing or another, to set himself 
firmly in this element or in that. 

Or, and this is the third course open to him ; physically, 
materifilly, to sill ap))carances, he may go back to the dim regions 
of pros[K'.rous mamifa(*tiiTe and mercliandise, of schools and 
collegers, and conduct his affairs there, jx^rhaps with more than 
ordinary success, as success is counted. And he may not go back 
to the Riviera : but the reason why he never goes back, is that 
he has nev«ir left it. Thos(? skies arc his wherever he may be, 
those mountains and those? seas are his. They are rejil for 
him ; they are reality. And the effort of make-believe, for he 
has to make an effort, is directed not to establishing upon an 
hypothesis, what already rests upon sure foundations, but to 
inventing a scheme, a system, a world in whicli Manchester and. 
Sheffield can have an intelligible (though eminently artificial) 
place. He may have a genius for business, a flair for investments, 
a quick invention ; b'lt he is called “ a visionary,” by those who 
perceive or suspect that his gaze is for ever fixed upon another 
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scene, which they themselves cannot see. And if ho overhears 
what they say, he can only offer a reply which must be either 
unconvincing or unnecessary. His reply must, I think, be that of 
Wittgenstein*, unconvincing until those others share his experi- 
ence and unnecessary when they have shared it. “ The sense 
of the world must lie outside the world. In the world everything 
is as it is and happens as it does happen. In it there is no value 
— and if there were it would be of no value. If there is a value 
which is of value, it must lie outside all happening and being-so. 
For all happening and being-so is accidental. What makes it non- 
aqcidental cannot lie in the world, for otherwise this would again 
be accidental. It must lie outside the world.” 

* Traclatus Jj3giai-Philosophicuit, 0, 4J, p. 183. 



Meeting of the Aristotelian Society at 21, Oowcr Street, London^ 
W.C. 1, on June 16^, 1924, at 8 p.m, 

XIIL-SOVEREIGNTY. 

By A. D. Lindsay. 

The theory of sovereignty is at the present time the storm centre 
of political theory. For one school it is the ark of the covenant. 
Sovereignty is for them “inherent in the very conception of 
government.” For another school it is nothing but a stone of 
stumbling. Dr. Figgis attacked the theory of sovereignty in 
the name of the Church ; Mr. Cole and Mr. Laski appear to think 
that the essential preliminary to any solution of social questions 
is to get this anachronistic theory out of the ay. Professor 
Duguit’s works which are beginning to be known in this country 
are largely devoted to proving that the whole conception of 
sovereignty is nonsensical from beginning to end. 

Further the upholders of the doctrine arc not nowadays as 
clear as they used to be what that doctrine is. Even in juristic 
circles where the credit of the doctrine is usually highest, it is 
more often referred to with reverence than explained. The 
Austinian theory of sovereignty is, of course, lucid and definite, 
but one gathers that lawyers nowadays have their suspicions as 
to the soundness of Austin. It is more difficult to gather how 
exactly they think that Austin’s theory is to be amended. Such 
difficulties are not confined to the realm of theory. Tlie Irish 
negotiations in 1921 nearly broke down because the two sides 
were at cross purposes as to the meaning of the term “ sovereign 
state.” Some of the trouble with the Turks at Lausanne came 
from their sensitiveness to any proposals which might impair 
their national sovereignty. The League of Nations is continually 
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beiog criticized and hampered in its action hj the argument that 
it must not infringe on the sovereignty of its constituent states, 
and various provisions in the Covenant have given lawyers the 
opportunity of showing the impossibility of many of the arrange- 
ments proposed by asking the mysterious question ‘‘ Where does 
the sovereignty reside ? ” in a way which admits of no answer. 

I propose to begin by a consideration of Austin’s doctrine, 
for most modern juristic theories go back to him, and it is possible 
to understand what he meant by sovereignty. 

Austin approaches the doctrine of sovereignty with the purpose 
of defining law. He wishes to distinguish between laws properly 
so-called and laws improperly so-called,” and he takes his stand 
on the doctrine of Hobbes that “ law is the word of him that by 
right hath command over others.” Law, that is, is essentially 
a command ; a command becomes law in virtue of a previously 
existing relation between him who commands and him who obeys. 
In order that there should be law there must be a distinction in 
society between the sovereign and the subjects. 

The originality of Austin’s theory is that he gives up all 
attempts to derive the right of the sovereign from a supposed social 
contract or any other quasi-legal relation, and finds the previous 
relation bctw'een him who commands and him who ob ys, in virtue 
of which the command is a law, to consist in the fact that the latter 
has been in the habit of obeying the former who has not been in 
the habit of obeying someone else. Austin, that is, takes seriously 
the doctrine that law is based on sovereignty and therefore does 
not attempt to base sovereignty on law. Sovereignty for him is 
based on fact. 

This leads to the famous definition of sovereignty : ” If a 
determinate human superior, not in the habit of obedience to a 
like superior, receive habitual obedience from the bulk of a given 
society, that determinate superior is sovereign in that society, 
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and the society (including the superior) is a society political and 
independent.” 

The definition is, as it stands, circular. For it would be 
impossible for Austin to define superior except in terms of 
sovereign. But other passages show that the word is not essential 
to the definition and that for “ superior ” wc may read “ person 
or persons.” 

There are clearly two aspects of the doctrine which must be 
distinguished : the relations of the sovereign to his subjects or 
the internal relations of a political society, and the relation of 
the society so constituted to other societies or the doctrine of the 
” political and independent society.” The second aspect, which 
is now the most alive part of the Austinian doctrine, is really 
consequent on the first. Within the second aspect we shall have 
to distinguish two questions not distinguished by Austin, the 
relations between one political society and another, and the 
relation between a political society or its sovereign and non- 
political societies. 

Let us begin by examining the first aspect of Austin’s doctrine. 
Austin does not say in his definition why the bulk of the given 
society obey. He is neither concerned with the psychological 
basis nor with the moral justification of government. These are 
not to his purpose. He does in a later part of his lecture give 
a fairly adequate account of the variour: motives which lead men 
to acquiesce in government, and as a Utilitarian he has an answer 
to the problem of moral obligation. But the merits or demerits of 
his views on these matters need not concern us, because they have 
nothing to do with his definition of sovereignty. All he wants 
for his definition is the fact of obedience, however brought about 
and however justified. If there is that, there is law ; if there is 
not that, there is not law. He points out that ” bulk ” and 
“ habitual ” are not precise words, and justifiably says that it is 
not possible to fix the precise point at which a political society 
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passes into anarchy. It follows from this that the position of the 
sovereign does not rest on law but on fact, the fact of obedience, 
and that in Austin’s theory it is nonsense to talk' of the legal 
basis of sovereignty. It is, indeed, obvious that if sovereignty 
is the basis of law, law cannot be the basis of sovereignty. On 
that point Austin is perfectly consistent. Some critics. Sir 
Henry Maine among them, have contended that Austin’s 
sovereignty rests on force, but that is untrue. Austin’s sovereignty 
rests on the fact of habitual obedience by the bulk of a society. 
The sovereign uses force. For it is the mark of positive law for 
Austin that it is enforced. But the sovereign has force to use 
only because it is obeyed from motives other than fear of compul- 
sion by the bulk of society habitually. Force is needed (though 
Austin does not make this point) to fill up the gap between the 
“ bulk ” and the whole, and between “ habitually ” and always. 
Law, if it is to be law, claims obedience from all the members 
of a society and from them always. A sovereign exists if the 
bulk habitually obey. 

With the notion that law rests on the fact of obedience Austin 
combines the notion that law must issue from a determinate 
person or persons. Austin’s sovereign is and must be determinate, 
a person or body of persons who can give a determinate command. 
This is clearly for a lawyer essential. It is essential to law that it 
should be known and definite. There are various heories which 
seek to escape certain difficulties in Austin’s account of political 
society by retaining the conception of sovereignty and trans- 
ferring it from a determinate person or persons to something 
indeterminate — ^the nation, as the orthodox French theory holds, 
or the state, as in German theory, or the general will. All such 
theories really destroy the doctrine of sovereignty as Hobbes and 
Austin conceived it, for they destroy the notion that sovereignty 
is the standard by which we know whether a given rule is law or 
not. 
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Austin is here nuiking what is in itself an obviously sound 
point. If we give up his first point that the fundamental fact 
which makes law is that certain persons are obeyed, we must 
retain the second in some form. It can be put in a way that 
avoids the implications of the Austinian doctrine* that law is 
essentially a command of someone who is obeyed, if we say that, 
whatever the ultimate source of the authority of law may be, 
so long as it is other than a determinate person regarded as having 
in himself the right to conxmand others, it is something the 
application of which to particular cases is a matter of dispute ; 
if therefore society is to avoid anarchy, there must be an agreement 
as to what determinate persons shall say what law is. The fact 
that you cannot have law without such a determinate declarer 
of law does not mean that law is the command of that person. 
In any society which rests on the conception of law, i.e,, on the 
general acceptance of a code of law or of a constitution, it is still 
needful, as in Mohammedan countries or in the United States, to 
have certain determinate persoiLs to say what the law is. If you 
want to know whether a tiring is lawful in a Mohammedan country, 
you ask the Sheik<uMslam ; for the same information in the 
United States you go to the Supreme Court. The existence of 
positive law depends upon the general acceptance of such 
authority. But the decisions of the Sheik-ul-Islam or of the 
Supreme Court are not properly described as commands. These 
determinate agents regard themselves as declaring or explicating 
or applying an existing system of law, in the one instance the law 
of the Koran, in the other the Constitution of the United States. 
Matters are not essentially different under modern Parliamentary 
government. If you give up, as you must if you are to be true to 
the facts, the notion that the fundamental fact of the political 
situation is that the persons constituting Parliament are obeyed 
by the rest of the population, and find the basis of authority in 
the state or the nation or the people, it will remain true that there 
must be some determinate means of expressing what the state or 
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the nation or the people will. It is more true to the facts of 
modern constitutional government to describe the legislative 
work of Parliament in terms of the work of a judge, to think of 
it as making explicit and definite an authority which is not its 
own, than toregard it as consisting of a certain number of persons 
having unlimited right of commanding other people. But how- 
ever much we regard it as not the source of authority but as the 
instrument of an authority which is not its own, it is still an indis- 
pensable instrument. Without such a determinate instrument 
there could be no government. 

The peculiarity of the Austinian theory of sovereignty is 
just that it combines these two doctrines, the doctrine that there 
can be no law without determinate persons to express and execute 
it, and the very different doctrine that the source of law is the 
relation of commanding and obeying with its corollary that this 
political relation of commanding and obeying is prior to law, not 
dependent upon it. 

Such a doctrine of sovereignty does roughly describe the 
absolutist states of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
in the defence of which the doctrine originated. It was true of 
them to say that the fundamental fact about them was that the 
great bulk of the people accepted for whatever reasons the 
authority of a determinate person. The mediseval theory that 
the sovereign, though above positive law, was himself subject 
to the law of nature had been given up. Dr. Figgis has pointed 
out that this political development had its parallel in theology, 
both Protestant and Catholic theology in this period finding 
the basis of moral authority in the will of God, actions being 
morally right because God commanded them. As the medimval 
state had no room within its borders for those who did not accept 
its religious basis, so the post-Beformation state had no room for 
those who were not prepared to take the oath of allegiance. The 
theory of the divine right of kings and Hobbes’s more sophisticated 
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utilitarianism are alike rationalizations of this fundamental fact, 
the acknowledgment of the authority of the monarch. The 
significance of the theory is that the source of authority and the 
source of determinateness in law are the same. In the person 
of the monarch there is a coincidence, not otherwise found in 
politics, between what Jellinek has called the social and the 
juristic aspects of the state. The social fact that matters is that 
men obey the king, the juristic fact is that law is what the king 
commands. That is the engaging simplicity about absolute 
government. The question of interest nowadays, however, is 
whether, when constitutional government has been substituted 
for absolutism, the tl^eoiy of sovereignty can still stand. If 
constitutional government is described as limited government, 
that is clearly impossible, for the basis of authority will then be 
the acceptance by both people and government of a principle 
of limitation ; in other words, of law of some kind. Hobbes and 
Austin seeing that the sovereign in their sense cannot be limited, 
have to maintain that the diiference between absolute monarchy 
and what is called a limited or constitutional government lies 
not in the attitude of the governed to tlie government (that 
remains and must remain the same) but in the number of the 
persons constituting the government. The sovereign may be a 
person or persons, a man or assembly of men. The number 
constituting the sovereign may increase until it includes the 
great mass of the persons in the society. The relation of those 
who command and those who obey still remains the fundamental 
fact in politics. Austin says that as a matter of fact all govern- 
ments are cither monarchies or aristocracies, for there are no 
societies in which all the members of the society are members of 
the government, but he does hold it to be a theoretical possibility 
that there should be such a society. It would be, I presume, one 
in which there were no children. He held that in the England 
of his time sovereignty resided not in the King, lords and House 
of Commons, but in the Sling, House of Lords and the Commons, 
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the House of Commons being legarded as having powers delegated 
to it by the Commons at each general election. Democratic 
theory on the whole followed this line, retaining the Hobbesian 
doctrine of sovereignty in all its absoluteness but putting in place 
of the sovereign monarch the sovereign people. 

This progress from one to a few and from a few to many 
seems harmless, but by the time that it is finished the theory of 
sovereignty has become very different. We begin with Austin’s 
fundamental position that, in order for there to be law, society 
must be divided between sovereign and subjects — those who 
command and those who obey. But Austin apparently thinks 
it possible to transfer everyone to the side of those who command. 
Can anyone say that the fundamental fact about the government 
of this country is that paupers, criminals, lunatics, males under 
twenty-one and females under thirty obey the rest of the com* 
munity ? If you make the government consist of the mass of the 
people, the distinction which was to be fundamental practically 
disappears. 

The orthodox answer to this objection no doubt is that we 
must distinguish individuals in their capacity as subjects and 
individuals in their capacity as part of the sovereign. But this 
answer is itself enough to show that a new theory has been 
introduced, for the distinction implies a principle in virtue of 
which it can be drawn, and the sovereign will be limited because 
constituted by that principle. For in what sense can laws in a 
non-monarchical state be said to be the commands of the persons 
constituting the sovereign ? How is it })Ossible to obey a number 
of persons ? No doubt if they all always command the same 
thing it is possible, but such unanimity is not found. A number 
of persons can be obeyed only if the decision to which they come 
by following some agreed method, majority or two-thirds vpting, 
or agreement of majority votes in both Houses of Parliament, is 
to be regarded as what they command. But that means that 
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the individual members who constitute the sovereign are obeyed 
as persons only so far as their actions conform to a rule, as, for 
example the rule that the decision of the majority shall be regarded 
as what they command. Once therefore the sovereign ceases 
to be a single individual, there must be some sort of constitu* 
tion, however elementary, in virtue of which the sovereign is 
obeyed. 

Austin placed sovereignty in the United States in the body 
which has power to change the constitution. If we disregard the 
difficulty in placing sovereignty in a body which has issued nine- 
teen commands in a hundred and thirty years, there is still the 
impossibility of saying that agreement to obey the constitution 
prescribed by a proposal of two-thirds of both Houses of Congress 
or by an application of two-thirds of the States liegislatures and 
ratified by three-fourths of the States Legislatures is agreement 
to obey certain determinate persons. The point need not be 
laboured. It is surely obvious that the main fact about all 
modern constitutional governments is not that the bulk of the 
society obey certain persons, but that they accept a certain con- 
stitution and that they obey the commands of the government, 
i.e., of certain determinate persons, because they have got into 
authority through the working of the constitution and in so far 
as their commands are within the limits of the constitution. This 
is equally true ol a country like our own, where the constitution 
is largely unwritten as it is of the United States. 

This fact, that the persons who constitute the government, 
be they few or many, cannot act as a government except as in 
so far as they conform to certain principles, if it is only the 
principle of majority voting, shows that there are constitutional 
principles which are not commands of the sovereign. For the 
sovereign can only be the sovereign if these principles are 
obeyed. 
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If this be so, the fundamental fact about a constitutional state 
is not that the bulk of its members obey a determinate person 
or persons, but that they are agreed in the acceptance of what 
Austin would call certain principles of positive morality, but 
what we must call the law of the constitution, not a fixed code of 
law, but certain principles of action. These principles are of such 
a nature that they provide certain persons who are empowered 
to issue commands within the limits of the constitution, certain 
persons who are empowered to determine the application of these 
principles to particular cases and certain persons who are em- 
powered to change and develop the principles themselves. The 
relations of these classes of persons may vary ; they arc obviously 
very different in this country and in the United States ; but 
their relations are determined by the constitution. The people’s 
obedience to law does not rest on its obedience to these persons 
or to any portion of them ; its obedience to these persons is 
derived from its obedience to the constitution. 

The mediaeval state, which rested on obedience to law, was 
replaced by a state which rested on obedience to a person, wdierc 
law was derived from a sovereign and subordinate to government. 
The modern state has returned to the basis of law, but the law on 
which it rests is not now to be regarded as a code of commands 
and prohibitions, but as principles governing mt I’s relations 
to one another, a method according to which commands and 
prohibitions are produced. These principles provide for their 
OAvn development and produce organs for their application to 
particular cases. To such a system the theory of sovereignty 
that rests on the conviction that obedience to law is derived from 
obedience to persons is entirely inappropriate. 

As constitutional government developed, political theorists 
tried to describe it in terms of sovereignty. They began by 
wift kin g the persons obeyed determinate but more numerous. 
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Then Bousseau and those who came after him, especially the 
Hegelians^ gave up the deteiminateness, which was the sound 
part of the old theory and kept the obedience to persons, which 
was now out of date, and invented a new kind of person, the 
people, the general will, the state or the nation, distinguished 
from the individuals composing the community. They kept the 
form of the sovereignty by describing the state or the people 
thus conceived, in face of the facts, as persons who could will 
and issue commands. It is a curious illustration of man’s habit 
of describing new facts in terms of old, that seventeenth and 
eighteenth century theorists tried to describe their new state in 
terms of the feudal facts of contract, while the nineteenth 
century has tried to describe its new facts in terms of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century facts of absolutism. 

As, however, it is not a sufficient criticism of the social contract 
theories of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to point 
that the social contract theory is, taken literally, nonsense, neither 
is it enough to point out that the theory of sovereignty as applied 
to a constitutional state is, taken literally, nonsense, though 
nonsense it is. As we ask what Hobbes was trying to say in the 
inadequate language of contract, so we must ask what the modern 
upholders of sovereignty are trying to say in the inadequate 
language of sovereignty. 

We can best get at this by asking what view of the state we 
get if the doctrine is simply abandoned. If it is a sufficient 
account of the state to say that it rests on the common acceptance 
of a law or principle of such a kind that it involves a definite 
organization, the state will not differ from other associations, 
all of which may be described as resting on similar principles of 
organisation. Some opponents of the theory of sovereignty are 
prepared to accept the position that the state is one among many 
other associations, which differ from one another only in the 
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purposes they serve, and that consequently where any conflict 
arises between the state and other associations men’s support of 
the state is based solely on their conviction of the superior import- 
ance of the state’s function. This is very much the position 
taken up by Mr. Laski. He has pointed the absurdity of the 
Austinian view that men’s loyalty to other associations is derived 
from their loyalty to the state, that they obey other associations, 
their Church or their Trade Union, only in so far as and because 
the state has from its sovereignty delegated certain powers to 
these other associations. If that were really so, there could be no 
conflict between the state and other associations. The history 
of the Kulturkampf is enough to disprove such a doctrine. Men’s 
loyalty to their church is as original as their loyalty to the state, 
and it is impossible to lay down beforehand that whatever attitude 
the state may take up to the church, individuals either will or are 
bound to support the state. 

It is true that men’s support of the state depends in tl\i& long 
nm on their sense of the importance of the functions which the 
state performs. But the state cliffers from other associations in 
this ; that whereas in a conflict between a church and a trade union, 
the issue Avould decided by men’s judgment at the time on the 
merits of the case, men’s obedience to the state is not so left to 
their judgment on each particular occasion of the sup dor import- 
ance of the state’s function. To suppose that it is or could be is 
to ignore the importance of the fact that the state insists on a 
monopoly of organized fon:e and to misunderstand the part which 
such force plays in society. 

Now it is clear that the upholders of the im2X)rtance of the 
doctrine of sovereignty are especially conscious of the vital con- 
nexion between the state and force. “ The command of the militia 
without other institution maketh him that hath it sovereign,” 
said Hobbes. The doctrine stands for the conviction that govern- 
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ment is essentially different from association ; it is a unique 
relation; the state is not one among other associations; it 
claims to be above them. Sovereignty, it is said, is in its nature 
unlimited. This way of looking at the state may be summed 
up in Washington’s words “ Influence is not government.” 

When we try to find justification for this view of the indis- 
putable paramountcy or the irresistible might of the state, it is 
impossible to find any characteristic of the state’s purpose, which 
will guarantee that in any conflict between the state and another 
association, the churen, tor example, the state is necessarily to 
be preferred, or to show that the force yielded by the state is 
always irresistible. Yet the state always claims to be paramount 
and always acts as if its force were irresistible. The explanation 
of this persistent claim is that it is of the essence of the state to 
use organized force in defence of its purposes, not simply to rely 
on their finding support as occasion arises. In any actual choice 
therefore between the claims of the state and other claims there 
is on the side of the state a factor which is not to be found on the 
other side, which makes the claims of the two sides in a certain 
sense incommensurable. No doubt in actual fact the state’s 
force is not unlimited ; if it relies on its force alone, as it is some- 
times tempted to do, it raises force against it ; in practice it 
negotiates with associations like trade unions as though they 
were independent powers ; it constantly challenges a comparison 
of the value of its purposes with the value of the purposes of other 
associations. Nevertheless, its attitude is continually affected 
by the fact that it controls this instrument of organized force for 
the execution of its purposes and that it is its business to maintain 
a monopoly of such force. 

This does not mean that the state rests on force. On the 
contrary, its force is used to maintain a legal, that is, a peaceable, 
means of settling disputes, and its strength lies in the fact that 
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the great mass of its citizens are in the last resort prepared to 
fight if necessary for what the state stands for, the maintenance of 
the constitution. 

The essentials of the problem can be most easily understood 
if we consider the nature of the change involved when the Con- 
federation of the American States became the United States of 
America. The Confederation had relied on the sense of common 
interest and common obligation in the separate states being strong 
enough, as each occasion demanded, to meet the situation. In 
actual experience the pressure of the particular interests and the 
rivalries of the several states had been so great that the common 
interests, which all “ in a cool hour ” would have acknowledged 
as paramount, tended to go and had gone by default. The 
formation of the United States of America meant that the people 
of the Confederate States resolved that their common interests 
should not go on going by default and, recognizing that these 
conunon interests needed special protection, erecsted a government 
with enough power, i.e., enough military force to see that they 
received attention. The result of organizing force in the service 
of the constitution is to weight the balance in favour of the pur- 
poses for which it stands. The state’s monopoly of force is the 
expression of the sense of its citizens that the purposes it represents 
are so important and paramount that they will have some 
guarantee beforehand that they will be safeguarded. They are 
not to be left to men’s appreciation of their superior importance 
from time to time. But the greatest and most decisive of these 
common interests is just the principle of a legal or constitutional 
settlement of differences which may arise within the community. 
When it is said that the Civil War settled the problem of 
sovereignty in the United States, that does not mean that 
sovereignty was settled in the Federal Government rather than 
in the several states. Lincoln did not stand for the principle 
that in any dispute between the Federal Government and a State 
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the Federal Qovemment was necessarily in the right. He stood 
for the Union, and the Union had assigned distinct powers to 
the Federal Government and to the States Governments and had 
provided a means for the settlement of any disputes which might 
arise between them. He was prepared to accept the position 
which the Constitution had assigned to slavery ; he was not pre- 
pared to fight to enforce emancipation on the south ; but he 
was prepared to fight for the principle that the question of slavery^ 
like all other questions, should be capable of being dealt with by 
the Constitution, and this was just what the South denied. The 
Civil War was in the truest sense a war to end war as the purpose 
of organized force is to stop the arbitrament of force. If 
sovereignty means that there must be in any state certain persons 
having at their disposal irresistible force or being endowed with 
absolute rights, then there is no sovereign in the United States, 
or indeed in any constitutional state. But if it means that there 
is something so essential to every state that it needs organized 
force to protect it, and that the state depends on the readiness 
of the citizens in the last resort to fight oh its behalf, then we 
can and should talk of the sovereignty of the constitution. 

Modern theory, when dissatisfied with Austin, prefers to talk 
of the sovereignty of the state or the nation or sometimes of the 
general will. But all such conceptions assume that sovereignty 
must reside in a person ; they still stand on the sixteenth century 
doctrine that obligation is primarily to a person, not to a law. 
They are all involved in what Duguit calls the doctrine of sub- 
jective rights, the doctrine, namely, that there arc persons who 
just ought to be obeyed as such. No account of the modem 
constitutional state is possible on that basis. The truth of this 
contention is seen in the fact that though such conceptions may 
avoid some of the difficulties of Austin at the expense of losing 
Austin’s definiteness, they are equally with Austin incapable of 
doing justice to the facts of the federal state. 
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If soveieignty is inheient in persons, either individuals or 
communities supposed to be persons, there cannot be two 
sovereigns in a state, and the separation of powers in a federal 
state must be unreal. But it is of the essence of federalism that 
the federal government and the governments of the several states 
have their separate spheres of power and that the relations between 
them are not, as are relations between members of an alliance, 
settled by give and take as occasion arises, but by a constitution 
which all parties acknowledge. 

The constituent members of a federal state are unlike the parts 
of a unitary state in that they have a sphere in which the federal 
government has no competency, within which, to use common 
language, they are in the same position as what are called 
sovereign states ; they are unlike independent sovereign states, 
in that they recognize another authority outside that sphere, and 
further agree to a common way of deciding what matters fall 
within their sphere and what do not. Independent “ sovereign 
states ” have relations with one another, and take common action 
for their common interests, but because their action towards one 
another is dictated by their sense of what is the best policy from 
time to time, they form occasional alliances and not federal states. 
They are ordinarily more ready to fight for the principle that they 
are not bound to take common action or submit to any fixed rule 
of arbitrament between themselves than for its opposite. Their 
armed force protects the principle that their constitutional 
machinery shall settle disputes within their own borders, but their 
submission to law within has ordinarily been accompanied by 
a denial of law without. 

It is characteristic of the Austinian doctrine that it reduces 
the state to the sovereign and therefore reduces the world to a 
number of independent sovereigns, between whom, on Austinian 
principles,, there can be no law. Austinian sovereignty is an all 
or nothing principle. It is impossible to have any law without 
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a 80 veieign and it is impossible to have a so veieign without making 
him the authority over all law. If several states will only unite 
for common purposes on the understanding that they arc left 
to the unfettered disposal of their particular purposes, they cannot, 
on Austinian principles, form a state. But the essence of a federal 
state is just this delimitation of spheres. 

It makes independence for certain purposes compatible with 
union for others and such a state is based on the acceptance of a 
constitution, for delimitation of spheres or purposes is the main 
task of a constitution. But a Federal constitution only does 
more explicitly and strikingly what is done by the constitution 
of any modem state. 

It will now be clear how the second part of the Austinian 
doctrine, the theory of the independent state, is dependent on 
the first, the theory that law is derived from the relation of 
sovereign and subject. If this were a juridical society, I should 
propose to consider how the theory of the sovereignty of the 
constitution will affect the theory of the independent sovereign 
state, both in its relations to associations within the state and 
to other states ; but I think it will be more in ac^cordance with 
the purpose of this society if I try to make clear what I am con- 
tending for by a criticism of Dr. Bosanquet’s well-known 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the general will. 

No one can, I think, view Dr. Bosanquet’s PhUosaphical Theory 
of the Stale without feeling that in all he has to say of the general 
will, he is describing somctliing that is real and of very great 
importance, but most of \ls are, I think, puzzled why he should 
describe this something as a will, and in what principles, if it is so 
described, we discover what the will wills. 

What Dr. Bosanquet, in his account of the general will, seems 
to me to be saying is something like this. We each of us in our 
various acts of will take for granted a vast complicated background 
of social relations. Without it we could not live or will at all. 

(8439) 2 E 
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We oaqnot make it. No one of us can completely know it, and 
yet we are all immeised in it and we all accept it. If we disregard 
it or if our actions are based on ignorance of it, our actions will 
be ineffective and self-defeating. They will therefore be in a 
sense as non-voluntary as the actions which Aristotle describes 
which involve ignorance. 

I need not recall the wonderful way in which Dr. Bosanquet 
elaborates his account of the social situation which involves us 
all or say anything in defence of the truth of his doctrine that 
what is required of us all is action in the light of the actual socia} 
situation rather than action dictated by abstract rules or assump- 
tions of natural right. But this is, after all, only the Aristotelian 
doctrine that moral action is always individual. It is no reason 
for postulating over and above individuals willing in n concrete 
situation some other will of the whole. . 

The doctrine as stated so far has no particidar bearing on 
politics, except in so far as it may be used to refute certain political 
doctrines such as those of extreme individualism which ignore 
the concrete nature of will. The specifically political aspect 
of Dr. Bosanquet’s doctrine of the general will is his conception 
of the state as to quote his words, a working conception of life. 
It is, as Plato has taught us, the conception by the guidance of 
which every living member of the Commonwealth is enabled to 
perform his function.” Behind the la^v and behind the constitu- 
tion, he would have us remember, there must be in the minds of 
the citizens of a state some such conception of the whole multi- 
farious life of the society. In actual practice it is always imperfect 
and fragmentary, but the working of a society depends upon the 
extent to which such a conception is really operative. 

This seems to me a true and profound doctrine, but I cannot 
see why such a conception or standard should be called a will and 
treated as a doctrine of sovereignty, and Dr. Bosanquet commits 
himself to the position that sovereignty is the exercise of this 
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general will ; it seems to me completely to neglect the juristic aspect 
of the state, and to leave no room for what the lawyer is getting 
at when he connects law and sovereignty. Dr. Bosanquet’s state 
** includes the entire hierarchy of institutions by which life is 
determined, from the family to the trade, and from the trade to 
the Church and the University, It includes all of them, not as the 
mere collection of the growths of the country, but as the structure 
which gives life and meaning to the political whole, while 
receiving from it mutual adjustment and therefore expansion and 
a more liberal air.” If that conception of the state is accepted, 
there is no sense in asking, as a lawyer must ask, what is the 
difference between one social rule and another, in virtue of 
which one of them is to be obeyed because it is law ? For on 
that definition of the state influence is government. 

Now, no doubt, while influence is not government, there can 
be no government without influence. The juristic aspect of the 
state is not self-contained, law would be impossible without 
innumerable relations which are not juridical. The body politic 
of the state can only move because the rigid skeleton of political 
machinery is clothed upon with living and growing tissues. 
But political theory, while it is not the same as jurisprudence, 
must take some specific account of the juristic side of the state — 
must recognize the existence of the skeleton. Dr. Bosanquet 
described his theory of sovereignty as diametrically opposed to the 
Austinian. It is not opposed to it because it is not dealing with 
the same question. Austin is trying to explain the specific 
authority of Iaw--an authority which implies that the mere 
fact that a rule is law is a reason for obeying it apart from its 
rightness or anything else ; Bosanquet is showing that the real 
basis of law, as of everything else in society, is the whole life of 
society. But he supplies no link between this common life of 
society and the political machinery. A nominal bridge is 
indeed supplied by calling this common life of society the general 
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will and calling it sovereign, with often the tacit assumption that 
the political machinery, however it is working, has the authority 
of the common life behind it. To say that the whole complex 
life of society is a person, has a will and issues commands, seems 
to me to be based on the vicious doctrine of the Austinian theory 
that law is a command. The theory of the sovereignty of the 
constitution which I have been advocating, maintains that the 
will between the social and juristic- aspect of the state is the 
adherence by the great mass of the members of a society to a 
definite principle of settling differences. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OP THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
FORTY-FIFTH SESSION. 


The Meeting» of the Session were held in the Conference Hall 

of the University of London Club, Gower Street, London, on 

Monday Evenings, at 8 p.ni. 

November 6th, 1923. Prof. T. P. Nunn, President, in the Chair. 
— ^The President delivered the Inaugural Address : “ Scientific 
Objects and Common-Sense Things.” A discussion followed, 
in which Prof. Whitehead, Mr. Bertrand Russell, Prof. Wildon 
Carr, Miss Oakelcy, Mr. load and Dr. Thomas took part. 
The President replied. 

November 26th, 1923. Prof. H. Wildon Carr, Vice-President, in 
the Chair.— Prof. J. W. Scott : “ The Incidence of Mathe- 
matico-physical Speculation on Philosophy.” Discussion: 
Prof. H. Wildon Carr, Dr. Thomas, Sir Leslie Mackenzie, 
Mr. Harley, Mr. Hare, Mr. Howell. 

December 3rd, 1 923. Prof. T. P. Nunn, President, in the Chair. — 
Dr. Dorothy Wrincli : “ Some Aspects of Scientific Method.” 
Discussion: Prof. Nimn, Prof. AVildon Carr, Mr. Hare, 
Mr. Hannay, Rev. R. Hai^iivjllr. lonides. 

December 17th, 1923/ ;P^f. in the Chair. 

- Mr. R. 6.’ Gbliitigwood : “ Sensafiong^ and Thought.” 
Discussion : Prof. Nunn, liirs. Zarchi, llpdson, ]\Ir. load, 
Mr. Harley, Dr., Goldsbrough, Mr. Hannfy, Prof. Wildon 
Carr, Dr. Tlu>mas. 

January 21st, 1924. Prof. T. P. Nunn, President, in the Chair. — 
Prof. H. Wildon Carr : ” Human Intercourse by means of 
Speech.” Discussion : Prof. Nunn, Prof. Whitehead, Miss 
Sinclair, Miss Oakelcy, Dr. Thomas, Mr. Mead, Mr. Hannay, 
Mr. Joad, Dr. Goldsbrough, Mi's. Ilodson. 

February 4th, 1924. Viscount Haldane, Lord High Chancellor, 
Vice-President, in the Chair.— Mr. K. J. Spalding : “ The 
Presuppositions of Philosophy.” Discussion : Lord Haldane, 
Prof. Wildon Carr, Prof. Nunn, Rev. R. Hanson, Mr. 
lonides, Dr. Thomas, Mr. Mead, Mr. Hannay. 



February 18tb, 1924. Prof. T. F. Nunn, President, in the Chair. 
— ^Discussion : “ The ‘ Academic Mind ’ in reference to Mr. 
Joad’s Commofi-sense Theology.^' Mr. Joad, 'Prof. White- 
head, Prof. Nunn. General discussion : Prof. Wildon Carr, 
Mr. Hannay, Mr. Mead, Prof. Alatthews, Canon Box, Miss 
Oakeley, Mr. Hughes, Miss Sinclair, Dr. Jessie White. 

March 3rd, 1924. Prof. T. P. Nunn, President, in the Chair. — 
Dr. L. A. Reid: “Creative Morality.” Discussion: Prof. 
Nunn, Prof. Wildon Carr, Prof. Caldecott, Sir F. Young- 
husband, I’rof. Whitehead, Mis, Irving, Mrs. Hodson, Mi. 
Harley, Dr. Matthews. 

March 17th, 1921. Prof. A. N. Wiitchcad, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. Dr. Camillo Pellizzi : “ The I?roblcm of Religion 
for the Italian Idealists.” Discussion : Prof. Wildon Carr, 
Prof. Hans Driesch, Prof. WTiitehcad, Rev. A. Wood, Rev. 
R. Hanson, Mr. Mead, Mr. Hannay. 

April 28th, 1924. Prof. W. R. Matthews in the Chair.— -Dr. F. 
Aveliiig : “ The Thomistic Outlook in Philosophy.” 

Discussion : Prof. Abitthews, Prof. Wildon Carr, Dr. Delisle 
Biurns, Mr. Cator, Mr. Mead, Airs. Irving. 

May 5th, 1924. Dr. F. AV. Thomas, Treasurer, in the Chair. — 
Prof. A. A. Cock: “Prayer: Psychologically and Meta- 
physically considered.” Discussion : Dr. Thomas, Prof. 
AVildon Carr, Air. Alead, Air. Tlaiiey, Prof. Abitthews, Dr. 
Ea 3 rrs, Air. lonides. 

Alay 19th, 1924. Prof. T. P. Nunn, President, in the Chair. — 
Prof. E. T. Cainpagnac : “ Alake-believe.” Discussion : 
Prof. Nunn, Prof. AVildon Carr, Prof. Das Gupta, Dr. Thomas, 
Air. Alead, Mr. Joad, Prof. Alatthcws, Rev. I AA^alker, Air. 
Hughes, Dr. Jessie AVIiitc, Airs. Hodson. 

June 2nd, 1921. Prof. T. P. Nunn, President, in the Chair. — 
Prof. G. Dawes Hicks: “Force and Energy in Nature.” 
Discussion : Prof. Nunn, Prof. Carr, Prof. Das Gupta, 
Dr. Thomas, Dr. Goldsbrough, Rev. C. R. Shaw Stewart, Air. 
Alead, Air. Cator, Air. Hannay. 

June 16th, 1924. Prof. T. P. Nunn, President, in the Chair. — 
Prof. A. D. Lindsay: “Sovereignty.” Discussion: Dr. 
Delisle Burns, Prof. Graham Wallas, Mr. Cole, Air. Edwyn 
Bevan, Prof. Whitehead, Air. Joad, Aliss Oakeley, Prof. 
Wildon Carr, Dr. Thomas, Judge Dowdall, Air. Cator, Prof. 
Wm. Caldwell. 
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July 7th, 1924. Prof. T. P. Nunn, President, in the Chair. — 
Annual Business: The Report of the Committee for the 
Session and the Financial Statement were adopted. The 
Election of Officers for next Session was approved : — 

President : Prof. A. 1). Lindsay. 

Homrarif Secretary : Mr. A. Howard Hannay. 

Editor : Prof. H. Wildon Carr. 

Treasurer : Dr. F. W. Thomas. 

Librarian : Miss Margaret Punnett. 

The nominations of six members to ser\^e on Executive 
Committee were declared effective Mr. Gerald Cator, 
Mr. C. E. M. Joad, Rev. W. R. Matthews, Mr. G. R. S. Mead, 
Miss H. D. Oakcley, Miss May Sinclair. 

Tlie following amendments to Rules III and VII were 
adopted : — 

Rule III.— -The first sentence to read : “ The Council of 
the Society shall consist of the President, the Vice-Presidents, 
the Treasurer, tluj Editor, the Librarian, the S(?cretary and 
six elected members.” 

Rule VII. — ^The word “ Committee ” to be altered to 
“ Council.” 

Philosopliical : Prof. H. Wildon Carr : “ The Scientific 
Approach to Philosophy.” Discussion : Prof. T. P. Nunn, 
Dr. Schiller, Prof. Ijoewenberg, Mr. Harley, Mr. Hannay, 
Dr. Thomas. 
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MINUTES OF THE FOURTEENTH JOINT SESSION OF 
THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY AND THE MIND 
ASSOCIATION HELD AT UNIVERSITY* COLLEGE, 
READING, JULY ll-14th, 1924. 

PremJt Aldeison, Piof. S. Alexander, Mr. R. Baker, 

Mr. R. Bates, Mrs. Beer, Mr. Braithewaitc, Dr. C. D. Broad, 
Prof. Wildon Carr, Mrs. Wildon Carr, Prof. Jacques Chevalier, 
Mr. E. C. Childs, Dr. Cisar, Mr. F. C. Constable, !l^f. Crowther, 
Prof. W. G. dc Burgh, Mrs. de Burgh, Prof. Arthur Dendy, 
Dr. Beatrice Edgell, Prof. G. C. Field, Mrs. Field, Prof. A. S. 
Ferguson, Air. E. Garcke, Miss Gavin, Mr. J. C. Gregory, Dr. J. S. 
Haldane, Miss Hammond, Rev. R. Hanson, Miss Hare, Mr. J. H. 
Harley, Mr. J. W. Harvey, Miss Hazlitt, Principal Hetherington, 
Prof. G. Dawes Hicks, Airs. Dawes Hicks, Air. S. E. Hooper, 
Prof. James Johnstone, Prof. G. H. Langley, Dr. J. Levine, 
Prof. F. A. Lindemann, Prof. J. Loewenberg, Rev. A. A. Luce, 
Prof. E. W. AlacBride, Dr. J. L. Alcintyrc, Sir Leslie Alackenzie, 
Lady Alackenzie, Air. J. C. AlcKerrow, Prof. Alexander Alair, 
Air. G. R. S. Aleacl, Prof. C. Lloyd Alorgan, Prof. J. H. Aluirhead, 
Prof. E. H. Neville, Prof. T. P. Nunn, Aliss Hilda D. Oakeley, 
Air. E. E. O’Neill, Aliss E. A. Pearson, Hon. Eleanor Plumer, 
Air. H. H. Price, Dr. L. A. Reid, Airs. Roberts, Dr. L. Roth, 
Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, Rev. C. J. Shebbeare, Prof. J. W. Scott, 
Aliss Elizabeth Scott, Rev. C. R. Shaw Stewart, Rev. F. Seth- 
Smith, Aliss H. At Smith, Prof. J. A. Smith, Prof. G. J. Stokes, 
Air. Joseph Walker, Prof. Clement C. J. Webb, Aliss H. Weil, 
Aliss Whetnall, Dr. Jessie White, Prof. A. N. Whitehead, Air. 
A. W. Wolters, Airs. Wolters, Dr. Dorothy Wrinch, Sir F. 
Younghusband. 

Members of the Session unable to be present: — ^Prof. J. Brough, 
Prof. A. A. Cock, Air. W. J. Downes, Rev. J. Drake, Dr. 6. F. 
Goldsbrough, Prof. F. Granger, Mr. C. F. A. Hare, Prof. R. F. A. 
Hoernie, Dr. F. B. Jevons, Mr. At C. Johnson, Rev. F. W. 
Kingston, Dr. B. At Laiiig, Prof. J. Laird, Air. C. A. Alace, Rev. 
R. G. Alorecombe, Prof. J. W. Nicholson, Prof. Carveth Read, 
Air. C. A. Richardson, Prof. Arthur Robinson, Dr. E. S. Russell, 
Miss Sandtach-Alarshall, Prof. Waterhouse. 

First Session : — Jvly IDA, 1924, at 8 p.m. Prof. W. G. de Bu^h: 
The Inaugural Address. “Metaphysical and Religious 
Knowledge.” Discussion : Prof. Wildon Carr, Air. Harley, 
Air. Constable, Prof. Alexander, Prof. Clement Webb, Prof. 
Whitehead, Air. Hooper, Air. Garcke, Prof. Langley. 



Second Session : — July VMh, at 10 «.m. Prof. A. N. Wliitehead 
in the Chair. — Symposium : “ The Quantum Theory. How 
far does it modify the mathematical, the physical and the 
psychological concepts of continuity ? ” The opening paper, 
by Prof. J. W. Nicholson, who was unable through illness to 
be present, was read by the Chairman. Dr. Dorothy Wrinch, 
Prof. F. A. Lindemann, Prof. Wildon Carr. Discussion : 
Rev. C. J. Shebbeare, Prof. Crowther, Dr. Cisar, 'Mi. Constable, 
Prof. Neville, Prof. Muirhead. The discussion was re- 
sumed in the afternoon at 5.30. 

Third Session : — Jidy 12/A, at 3 p,m. Dr. Beatrice Edged in 
the Chair.— Symposium : “ The term ‘ law ’ in Psychology. 
What are its implications ? ” Mr. A. W. Wolters, Dr. J. 
L. McIntyre, Dr. Israel Levine. Discussion : Prof. Lloyd 
Morgan, Mr. Thorbum, Prof. Hetherington, Dr. Field. 

Fourth Session : — July 12//?-, at 8 p.m. Prof. G. Dawes Hicks 
in the Chair.' Symposium : “ Critical Realism. Can the 
difRculty of affirming a nature independent of mind be 
overcome by the distinction between essence and existence ? ” 
Prof. J. Loewenberg, Dr. C. D. Broad and Rev. C. J. Sheb- 
beare. Discussion : Mr. H. H. Price, Prof. Whitehead, 
Mr. Braithwaite, Mr. Bates, Prof. Alexander, Prof. Muir- 
head. 

Fifth Session July 13//?, at 10 a,m. Dr. J. S. Haldane in the 
Chair.— Symposium : “ The relation between the physical 
nexus and the psychical nexus of successive generations.” 
Prof. James Johnstone, Prof. Arthur Dendy, Prof. E. W. 
MacBride and l*rof. C. Lloyd Morgan. Discussion: Sir 
Leslie llilackenzie, Pn»f. Wildon Carr, ftof. Stokes, Mr. Bates, 
Miss Hazlitt, Mr. Thorbmn. At an adjourned discussion 
at 5.30, Prof. Chevalier, Prof. Nunn, Miss Edged. 

Sixth Session : — July 13//?, at 3 p,m. Prof. T. P. Nunn in the 
Chair. — Prof. Jacques Chevalier : “ Le continu et le dis- 

continu.” Discussion : Prof. Whitehead, Mr. Har]:)er. 

Seventh Session 13//?, at 8 p.ni. Prof. J. A. Smith in 

the Cliair. — Symposium : “ The Idea of a transcendent 
deity. Is the belief in a transcendent God philosophicaUy 
tenable ? ” Rev. R. Hanson, Miss Hilda D. Oakeley, Prof. 
Alexander Mair, Prof. Clement C. J. Webb. Discussion: 
Sir Francis Younghusband, Mr. J. H. Harley. 



EULES OP THE AEISTOTELIAN SOCIETY. 
(As ametided July 9ih, 1924.) 


Name. 

I. —This Society shall be called “ The Aristotelian Society 
FOR THE Systematic Study of Philosophy,” or, for a short title, 
“The Aristotelian Society.” 

Objects. 

II. — The object of this Society shall be the systematic study of 
Philosophy ; 1st, as to its historic development : 2nd, as to its 
methods and problems. 


Constitution. 

III. - The Council of this Society shall consist of a Pi’csident, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Editor, a Librarian, 
and six elected members. Every Ex-Pn^sideiit shall be a Vice- 
President. The business of the Society shall be managed by an 
Executive Committee consisting of the President, the Secretary, 
the Treasurer, the Editor, the librarian, and six nierabcrs elected 
in accordance Avitli Eule VIII. 

Subscription. 

IV. — The annual subscription shall be one guinea, due at the 
first meeting in each session. 

Admission of Members. 

V. — ^Any jierson desirous of becoming a member of the 
Aristoteuan Society shall apply to the Secretary or other 
officer of the Society, who sliall lay the application before the 
Executive Committee, and the Executive Committee, if they 
thinV fit, shall admit the candidate to membership. 
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Corresponding Members. 

VI. — ^Foieigners may bo clcctod as corresponding members of 
the Society. They shall be nominated by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and notice having been given at one ordinary meeting, 
their nomination shall be voted upon at the next meeting, 
when two-thirds of the votes cast shall be required for their 
election. Corresponding members shall not be liable to the 
annual subscription, and shall not vote. 


Election op Officers. 

. VII. — ^The Council shall nominate the President, the Secretary, 
the Treasurer, the Editor and the Librarian for the ensuing 
session, and shall, at the Annual Meeting, submit the nominations 
for the approval of the Society. 

Election of Committee. 

VIII. — ^At the same meeting the six members to constitute 
with the officers the Executive Committee sliall be elected by 
ballot. Nominations, which must be signed by two members of 
the Society, must reach the Secretary fourteen days before the 
meeting, and a balloting paper shall be sent to all members. 
Members may return their balloting paj^Kjrs by post before the 
meeting or hand them in at the meeting. 

Should a vacancy occur at any other time, the Committee may 
co-opt a member to serve for the remainder of the session. 


Sessions and Meetings. 

IX. — ^Thc ordinary meetings of the Society shall he on the 
first Monday in every month from November to June, unless 
otherwise ordered by the Committee. Such a course shall con- 
stitute a session. Special meetii^ may be ordered by resolution 
of the Society or shall be called by the President whenever 
requested in writing by four or more members. 
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Business of Sessions. 

X.—- At the last meeting in each session the Executive Com- 
mittee shall report and the l^asiirer shall make a financial 
statement, and present his accounts audited by two members 
appointed by the Society at a previous meeting. 

Business of Meetings. 

XL — ^Except at the first meeting in each session, when the 
President or a Vice-l^sident shall deliver an address, the study 
of Philosophy in both departments shall be pursued by means of 
discussion, so that every member may take an active part in the 
work of the Society, 

Proceedings. 

XII. — The Executive Committee aye entrusted with the care of 
publishing or providing for the publication of a selection of the 
papers read each session before the Society. 

Business Resolutions. 

XIII. — ^No resolution affecting the general conduct of the 
Society and not already provided for by Rule XV shall be put 
unless notice lias been given and the resolution read at the 
previous meeting, and unless a quorum of five members be 
present. 

Visitors. 

XIV. — Visitors may be introduced to the meetings by 
members. 

A^iendments. 

XV. — ^Notices to amend these rules shall be in writing and 
must be signed by two members. Amendments must be announced 
at an ordinary meeting, and notice liaving been given to all the 
members, they shall be voted upon at the next ordinary meeting, 
when they shall not be carried unless two-thirds of the votes 
cast are in their favour. 



LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS FOR THE 
FORTY-SIXTH SESSION, 1924-1925. 


THE COUNCIL. 

Pkksiuicnt. 

A. D. LINDSAY, M.A. 

VlOE-PltESIDlSXTS. 

O. 7. STOUT, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. (Pni»iileiit, 1890-1904). 

BieiiT Hoh. ViscoDire HALDANE OF CLOAN, O.lf., E.T., LIi.D., F.B.S., 
F.B.A. (Pri'aidrnt, 1!X)7-1908). 

S. ALEXANDKB, M.A., Lli.1)., F.B.A. (President, 1908-1911). 

Hov. BKBTBANU BUSSELL, M.A., F.B.S. (Preeiilcnt, 1911-1913). 

0. DAWES HICKS, M.A., Pn.l)., Lm.l). (President, 1913-1914). 

Bioet Hoe. Tiii Eabl of BALFOUB, O.M., K.O., LL.D., F.BB., F.B.A. 

(President, 1914-1916). 

E. WILDON CABB, D.Litt. (President, 1915 -1918). 

O. E. MOOBE, Sc.l)., JiL.I)., F.B.A. (President, 1918-1919). 

JAMES WABD, Sc.l)., LL.D., F.B.A. (President, 1919-1930). 

Vkk* Bbv. W. B. INUK, D.D. (Pn-sidont, 1920-1021). 

F. C. S. SCtITI.LEB, M.A., D.So. (President, 1921-1922). 

A. N. WHITEHEAD, D.So., LL.D., F.R.S. (President, 1922-23). 

T. PRBCY NUNN, M.A., D.So. (President, 1923-24). 

HoNdliAKV Skcrktabv. 

Mr. A. IlOWAKI) UANNAY, 

2S, Tliurlonr Road, Unuipstead, N.W.3. 

Tkkasdkkr. 

Dr. F. W. THOMAS. 

(!, Gninrille Bond, SeTenoitls. 

IjinKAKIAK. 

Miss MARGARET PUNNETT, 

London Da; Training College, Soutliampton Bow, W.C.l. 

Kditok. 

Prof. H, WILDON CARR, 

107, Cliiireli Street, Chelsea, S.W.8. 

EXKCI'TIVK COMMlTiKK. 

Mu. GERALD CATOB. Mu. G. R. S. MEAD. 

Mu. C. E. M. JOAI). Miae H. D. OAKELEY. , 

Rrt. W. K. MArniEWS. Miss MAT SINCLAIR. 
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OOUBESFONDINO MEMBEBa 

Prof. J. Mask Baldwin, o/o Hurii Forbes ft Co., 66, Willmm Street, 
New York. 

Hinri Bbbgsoit, 82, Bue Vitiil, PAris. 

Plfof. J. M. CattxlIi, Garrison, New York. 

Senator Brkkdictto Croox, IVinitk Maggiore 12, Naples. 

Prof. John Dewbt, Columbia OniTcrsity, New York. 

M. U. Dzixwicki, 11, Sciopartska, Cracow, Poland. 

Prof. Habald HdFFDiNG. Carlsberf , Co)ienhugen. 

Prof. Edkvnd HirsBBBL, 40, Loretto-Strasse, Froiburg-in-Baden, 

Prof. £. B. Titchrnbk, Cornell llniversity, Ithara, New York. 

MEMBEBS. 

Elected. 

1912. Prof. S. S. A. Achabta, M.A., Gaurisankar-Sieter, Alrdal, Norway. 
1916. Douglas Ainsub, BA., Athensum Club, S.IY. 1. 

1886. Prof. 8. Albxanubk, M.A., LL.1>., F.BA., Vioe^Prendent^ 24, Bruns- 
wick Road, Withington, Manchester. 

1919. G. Andbrson, M.A., 662, Lonsdale Street, Melbourne. 

1924. Mrs. J. B. Aldbbsok, M.A., Coquetdale House, Bljtb, Northumber- 
land. 

1921. H. M. Andbbws, 9, Harcourt House, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 

1922. Bey. U. Douglas Aktuont, M.A., B.Sc., The College, Bichmond, 

Surrey. 

1899. Sir Robkbt Abmbtbong-Jonbb, M.D., 8, Bramham Gardens, S.W. 6. 

1918. Bev. Francis AysLiNG, D.D., Pli.l)., D.Sc., The Mission House, 

Brondesbury Park, N.W. 6. 

1916. Prof. J. B. Baillib, M.A., D.Phil., Ladyhill, Bieldside, Aberdeenshire. 

1908. Bight Hon. The Eabl of Balfour, E.G., rice~ President, 4, Carlton 

Gardens, Fall Mull, S.W. 1. 

1916. F. C. Babtlett, BA., Turfoote, Storey’s Way, Cambridge. 

1919. Bobkbt j. Bartlett, St. Hilda’s, Christchurch Avenue, N.W. 6. 

1922. Joseph A. E. Batrs, Directorate General of Fost Shanghai. 

1923. Hblton Godwin Batnbs, M.D., 24, Campden Hill Square, W. 8. 

1907. Mrs. Margribta Bbkh, M.A., 65, College Court, Hammersmith, W. 

1918. Col. E. if. Bbthkj.l, Beeob Hill, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

1888. H. W. Blunt, M.A., 183, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 

1913. Prof. A. Bonuooi, Perugia, Italy. 

1921. Prof. J. E. Boodin, M.A., Fh.D., Carleton College, Northfteld, 
Minnesota, U.S.A. 

1924. Bey. Canon G. H. Box, M.A., D.D., King’s College, Strand, W.C. 2. 

1919. W. B. V. Bradb, BA., 34, Eingsmead Boad, Tulse Hill, S.W. 2. 

1909. F. U. Bbadlby, O.M., M.A., LL.D. (Honorary Member), Merton 

College, Oxford. 

1919. W. O. Brigstockb, B.A., 8, Regent Street, Dunstable. 

1914. C. D. Broad, M.A., D.Litt., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1889. Prof. J. Brough, LL.D., 12, Carlingford Boad, Hampstead, N.W. 8. 

1908. William Brown, D.So., M.D., 5, Norham Gardens, Oxford. 
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Elected. 

1922. Prof. Wx. Adaxb Biiowy, D.D., 49, E. 80t1i Street, Xew York. 

1919. J. Butlkr Bitrke, M.A., Rojrnl Societies Club, St. James’s Street, 

S.W. 1. . 

1921. L. D. Burling, 47, Parliament Street, S.W. I. 

1918. C. Drltsle Burns, M.A., D.fiit., 3, Keats Orove, Hampstead, N.W. 8. 

1906. Rev. Preb. A. Caldecott, M.A., D.l)., D.T.it., Great Oakley Rectory, 

Hanvieli. 

1920. Prof. Mary Wiiiton Galkins, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., 

U.S.A. 

1918. Prof. E. T. Camfaqnao, M.A., C4n‘cngato, Dingle Lane, Liverpool. 
1881. Prof. II, WiLDON Carr, l).Lit., Vice-Premlent and Jiilifor , 
107, Churcli Street, Cliolsea, S.W. 3. 

1921. W ILLIAX Catmur, 23, Ternieo Road, South Hackney, E. 9. 

1918. Gerald Gator, 83 d, Leshmn Gardens, W. 8. 

1028. W. S. Chang, D.PJiil., 74. Higli Street, Oiford. 

1918. Prof. G. C. Chattkrji, B.A., Central Training College, Lahore, India. 
1924. V. G. CuiLl), M.A., 34, Cartwright Cardens, W.C. 1. 

1908. E. C. Guilds, M.A., 0, Cambridge Park, Kcdlami, Bristol. 

1924. Jauosi AV CisAu, Ph.l)., Czicko-Slovakiu Legation, 8, 0 rosveiu r Place, 

W.l. ^ ^ 

1918. Miss M. K. Clarke, M.A., 30, West Street, Noi*tliam])ton, Mass., U.S.A. 

1920. Miss H. Clekgvk, Albemarle Club, 37, Dover Street, W. 1. 

1912. Prof. Albert A. Cock, U.A., University College, Soutliaiiij>iou. 

1907. F. J. O. CODDINOTOX, JiL.M., 42, Bank Street, ShctOeld. 

1895. Stanton Coit, Ph.l)., 3«i, Hyde Park Gate, S.W- 7. 

1918. G. D. H. Cole, M..A, 18, Tlmrlow Roa l, Hainpsteiul, N.W. 3. 

1921. R. G. Colli NGwooi), Pembroke College, Oxford. 

1920. F. C. Constable, M.A., Grenville, Lansdown, Bath. 

1920. F. C. Coulter, M.A., Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 1. 

1922. F. G. Crooksuakk, ]M.1)., 41, Wiinpole Street, W. 1. 

1921. Mrs. P. M. Crosthwaite, lligltficld, King’s Langley. 

1917. Right Rev* C. F. D’Aiicr, D.D., .Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of 

Ireland, The Pulaee, Armagh. 

1020. Prof. S. N. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.l)., ^iiittugong College, India. 

1912. Prof. William L. Davidson, M.A., LL.L)., 8, Queen’s Gardens, 
Aberdeen, ' 

1916. Rev. A. K. Davies, M.A., 5, South Paroile, Wl.itley Bay, near 
N ewco stle-on-Ty ne. 

1928. Prof. W. G. De Bvrgh, M.A., 2. Soiitliern Hill, Reading. 

1922. A. O. Delo-Dosumek, M.A. 

1896. E. T. Dixon, M.A., Billy Dun, Half-Way Tnv, Jamaica. 

1924. Judge II. C. Dowdall, M.A., MeBort Cottage, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. 
1922. Rev. W. J. Downes, B.A., B.D., Tlic Alanse, Ttie Drive, Tonbridge. 
1924. Rev. Rich au ii Doavnby, D. D., The Mission House, Biondosbury , N.A\ .2. 

1918. Rev. John Drake, M.A.,B.D., Seniinpopo College, Bengal. 

1918. James Dbever, M.A., B.Sc., D.Phil., Rosclea, GuUanc, East 
Lothian. 
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Elected. 

1911. Mrs. N. A. Duddingtox, M.A.) 13, Carlton Terrace, Child's Hill, 

N.W. 2. 

1880. Prof. W. R. llnvsTAy, M.A., LIi.D., F.R.S. (Hohonirj Member), 38, 
Cranlry Gardens, S.W. 7. 

1922. Kcr. Grorgr Eayrs, P1i.D., 89, Castlcton Rood, Walthamstow, £. 17. 

1910. Miss llKATHiCR Kdoell, M.A., Ph.T)., 15, Lyon Rood, Harrow. 

1023. Irwin Kdkan, Pli.1)., Columbia UniTcrsiiy, New York. 

1917. Rev. A. E. Eldbr, The Vicarage, Ofcford, near SeTcnoaks. 

1921. Gilbert Elliot, M.A., 10, Regents R-irk Tcrmeo, N.W.l. 

1919. Prof. J. H. Farlky, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
.1920. Prof. A. S. Frhguson, M.A., Armstrong C«»llpge, Neweiistlt-on-Tvno. 

1912. G. C. Fiklu, M.A., D.8e., The University, Livcr(x>ol. 

1914. Miss Mary Flrtoiirr, 13, Lsdbrokc Temicc, W. 11. 

1920. Miss I. Flikn, Onnond College, Melbourne. 

1910. Mrs. Forman, 18, Drayton Gardens, S.W. 10. 

1922. Miss E. Makgbuy Fox, County School for Girls, Bcckenlniin. 

1018. Miss Madge Fuller, 180, Huiland Road, W. 14. 

1923. Miss Raina Gankna, Pli.l)., Sonn, Bulgaria. 

1919. E. Gaiicke, Ditton House, near Maidenhead. 

1916. Miss H. Gavin, 27, BelsiM Park, X.W. 3. 

1919. Rev. W. F. Gkikik-Coub, I).1)., 26, Drayton Court, S.W. 10. 

1897. Prof, W. K. Boyck Giusun, M.A., D.8c., Liehfield, VVuiluce Avenue, 
Xorriikr Melbourne. ‘*'*^^ 1 * ^ 

1918. Mrs. M.ARY II. Gibson-Smitii, Pli.D., 13, Fox llill, Selly Oak, 

Biriiiiiighain. 

1911. I'l-of. C. M. Gillr.'^L'ik, M.A., The University, Leeds. 

1913. Morris Ginsiierg, ^[.A., D.Lit, 37, Great Jiimes Street, W.C. 1. 

1900. G. F. GoLDsnuoroii, M.D., 125. Heme Hill, S.K. 24. 

1912. Prof. Frank Granger, D.Litt., 37, Lucknow Drive, XutUnglnim. 

1920. Thomas Greenwood M.A., IMi.l)., L. es L., e/o R. Geogripliical Society, 

S.W. 7. 

1921. D. M. Gui io, M.I)., 2, A:*hley Place, S.W. 1. . 

1921. J. Y. T. Greig, M.A., Armstrong College, Xewea&tlo-ou-Tync. 

1918. Albert Gresswri.l, M.A., M.I)., Louth, Lincolnsliire. 

1921. Prof. Daniel Griffitils, Graiivill.* House, Pontypool, Mon. 

1922. Prof. J. A Gunn, M..\., Fh.D., Tho Univorsiiy, Melbourne. 

1922. Rev. Cur.cn J. GruMiiLL, B.D., Tho Priory, Minster Yard, Lincoln. 

1920. M. A. llAFEEZ, M.A., 9/2, Kyd Street, Cnlcuttn. 

1912. J. C. Hague, Jl.A., London Day Training College, Southampton Row,' 
W.C. 1. 

1883. Right Hun. Viscount Haldane of Cloan, O.M., E.T., LL.l)., F.R.8., 
F.B.A., rive-Fresiiientf 28, Queen Anno’s Gate, S.W. 1. • 

1917. J. S. Haldanr, M..A., LL.l)., F.R.S., Chorwell. Oxfoi-d. 

1916. Miss S. Elizabeth Hall, 6, Prince Arthur Road, N.W. 3. 

1921. H. F. Hallktt, M.A., The University, Leeds. 

1920. Miss M. Ha^imond, Tlie University, Birmingham. 
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Elected. 

1920. A. H. ilANXAir, B.A., Konwat'g Secretary ^ 28, Tliurlow Road, 

Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

1919. Ror. R. Hansoh, M.A., B.D., Sfc. Bjtolph Witliout, Aldersgate, E.C. 
1913. R. P. IIaudik, M.A., 13, Palmerston Road, Kdiubiirgh. 

1022. C. F. A. Harr, Backwell Down, Flux B iiirfcon, Somerset. 

1923. Miss K. Harr, 3, Albany Terrace, N.AV. 1. 

1928. J. H. IlAULEY, M.A., 69, Parlmmont Hill, N.W. 3. 

192 k G. W. Harbis, U.A., 3, Kathbono Plm-c, W. 1. 

1921. C. R. 8. Haurh, M.A., All Souls* College, Oxford. 

193:k A. R. W. Hakuisor, M.A., 3, .Little Deiiu’s Yard, Westminster. 

1919. Mrs. E. Tuuulow Haukisun, St. Vnluric, Sevenoiiks. 

1922. J. B. Hart, Woodbury, Higgin Hall. Xorsrood, S.U. 10. 

1918, Miss ViCTOKiA Hazi.itt, M.A.. IliHlford Oollegc, X.W. 1. 

1918. A. E. Hkatii, M.A., 22, Alien'romby Square, Liverpool. 

1922. G. F. IlMMENS, B.Sc., 80, Royal Hospitil Road, Olielsea, S.W. 3. 

1923. Miss M. T. H. llK8rs)P. 27, Ilcldze Park, N.W. 3. 

1915. Prof. II. J. W. irKTiiERiNOTox, M.A., The LTiiLvcrsity, Glasgow. 

1890. Piv)!'. O. Dawks Hicks, M..A., Pli.l)., Litt.I)., rice-PreMidtuit, 9, 

Cinnnior Road, Cambridge. 

1919. Rev. Edward W. Hibst, Tiyiiton Vdia, The Firs, Bowdon, (Miesliire. 
1923. Prof. W. Ernes r ITocKiNa, 16, Quiney Si reel, Cambridge, Mass. 

1923. Mrs. Hodron, 11, Lincoln’s Inn Fiells, W.C. 2. 

1912. Prof. R. F. A. IIokrnlk, M.A., B.Se., University of the 

Witwutorsrand, Johannesburg, S.A. 

1918. Micif KTi G. HoroAN, Hritish Empii'c Club, St. Jaames’s Square, S.W. 1. 

1916. 8. E. IToophh, M.A., The Cottage, Cooklinm Deiie, Berks. 

1923. Randolph AV. UrniiEs, M.A , King’s College, StiMud, W.C. 2. 

1916. Very Rev. Dean AV. R. Txge, I). I)., Viott-PresideH/f The Deanery , 
St.. Paul’s, E.C. 4. 

1913. Aj.exanukk C. Ioniimsr, jun., 31, Porehosler Terrrife, AV'. 2. 

1924. Mr.<. H. B. riivJNo, L'*, l.'iiinhcrlaiid IViTuce, Regciu’s Park, X.AA’. 1. 

1919. N. Isaacs, 53, .Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, AV.C. 1. 

1911. Priueipal L. P. iIackr, M.A., LL.D., D.D.. Sliotover Edge, lleadiugtan, 
Oxford. 

1023. K. F. Jac'OIi, M A., C-l, South Kutoii Place, S.AV. 1. 

1918. Rev. J. G. James, M..4., D.Lit., Bryuln fr\\l, .Vndover Road, Soutlisca. 

1021. Prof. G. B. Jkfpeuy, M.A., D.Sc., 36 >, l inner Road, Harrow. 

1904. Prt>f. K. B. Jevoxs, .M.A., D.Liit., Hattield l\)llege, Durhiiiii. 

1915. C. K. M. .loAD, B.A., 4, The Gables, Hampstead, N.AA\3. 

1918. C. B. Johnson, M.A, 2, King’s Beiu-h Walk, E.C. 4. 

1022. M. C. Johnson, B.A., 114, Franklin Road, King's Norton, Bir- 

mingham. 

1020. R. F. JoiixsTON, M.A., The Forbidden City, Pekin. 

1924. AA^vltbb Henry .Ioiinstonb, B..V , 9, -Vmhorsfc Road, Ealnig. 

1919. Prof. Jamks Johnsiose, D.Se., The University, Livenwol. 

1011. Rev. Tudor Jones, M.A., Pli.D., 14, Clifton Park, Bristol. 
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Elected. 

1912. .T, X. KRTyxs, D.So., 6, Hervey Road, Cambridge. , 

1938. Rev. F. W. KiirasTON, M.A., Willington Vicamge, Bedfordsbire. 

1933. Malcolm Enox, 86o, Fincbloy Road. X.W. 11. 

1922. B. M. Laino, M.yV.. The Uuireraity, Sliefllcld. 

1016. Prof. J. Laird, M.A., 4, Oranmore GardcMie, Belfast, Ireland. 

1011. Prof. Gro. H. TjAKOLXV. M.A., Dacca, Bengal, Imlid. 

1808. Prof. Ruubut L.vtta, M.A., D.Pliil., Tlio University, Qlasg iw. 

1921. JoiiK Arthur Law, 20, Soutluimptou Buildings, W.C.2. 

1919. S. C. Lazarus, B.A., The University, Melbourne, Australia. 

1918. Captain A. K. I. Leooe, The Atheniuiim, Pall Mall, 8 W. 1. 

1921. P. Leon, B.A., University College, lA'icester. 

1024. Miss M. J. Lbvktt, M.A., 12, Victoria Cresernf, Glasgow, W. 

1923. Israel Levine, M.A., D Litt., University College, Exeter. 

1908. Prof. A. 1). Lindsay, M.A., PresMenf, Balliol Colleg**, Oxford. 

1912. Prof, Thomas Loybdat, M.A., The University, Bristol. 

1924. Prof. J. Loewenheuc, Univcisitv of Cnliforniii, Berkeley. California, 

U.SA. 

1920. Rev. A. A. Luck, D.D., Ryslaw, Bushy Park Rond, Dublin. 

1921. Miss Julia Lyon*, B.Sc., 18, Mccklenburgh Stpinrc, W.C. 1. 

1924. 11. R. MacUallum, B.A., Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 

1924. F. J. McCulloch, B.A., Fircrt)ft, Bournville, Birminghaui. 

1916. 0. A. Mace, B.A., University College, Nottingham. 

1015. Mrs. C. A. Mack, M.A., Inglewood, Grantclu'sier, Cmn bridge. 

1916. Prof. J. S. Mackkxzik, Litt.D., 56, Bassett Road, North Kensington, 

S.W. 10. 

1910. Sir W. Leslie Mackenzie, M.A., ]iI.D., 14, Belgravc Place, 
Edinburgh. 

1923. Mrs. Peyton AIackeson. 1, Eldon Roa-l, W. 8. 

1924. John Macmuuuav, M.A., Balliol Ci)llcgo, Oxford. 

1918. Prof. A. Maik, .M.A., I'O, Pnrkndd Ro.id, Princes ’ark, Liverpool. 

1919. Miss Jessie A. Mali.ktt, 29, Launceston Place, W. 8. 

1919. B. K. Mallik, B.A., 22, Fariidon Road, Oxford. 

1922. W. 11. O'N. Manning, M.A., Aviiioii, Ballyliolme, Bangor, Co. Down. 

1922. Uenri E. C. Mauin, 

1916. Rev. AV. R. Matthews, M.A.. D.D., King’s College, Strand. W.C. 2. 
1918. Miss Mauoauet McFaulank, B.A., 50, SuiiMianod lame, Uigligate. 
1918. Wm. Montgomery McGoveun, I’li.D., School of Oriental Studies, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C. 2. 

1899. J. Lewis McInttuk, D.Sc., Abbotsville, Culls, N.B. 

1921. J. C. McKrbuow, 34, Cartwright Gardens, W.C. 1. 

1914. G. K. S. Mead, B.A.. 27, Clareville Grove, S. W. 7. 

1920. E. Miller, M.A., 33, Oxfonl Mansions, Oxford Circus, W. 1. 

1889. R. E. Mitcheson, M.A., Charity Coiumission, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 

1921. Prof. Walter II. Mobbulsy, M.A., The University, Birmingham. 
1023. Miss G. V. Moffat, B..4., Lat-ymer School, Edmonton. 

1923. Prof. W. P. Montague, Fh.D., Columbia University, New York. 
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Klected. 

1019. Eer. Wilfred Moor, B.A., Ph.D., Piazza Minerra 74, Borne (10). ' 
1890. Q-. E. Moore, So.D., LL.l)., P.B.A., rice-PresideHi, 86, Gheaterton 

Bead, Cambridge. 

1916. Mm. a. E. Mooub, 86, Chesterton Bond, Cambridgn. 

1924. Bev. B. O. Morkcombe, B.1\, 2, Spencer Hill, Wimbledon, S.W. 19. 
1910. Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan, LL.D., F.B.S., 6, Victoria Square, Clifton. 
Bristol. 

1923. C. B. Morris, M.A., Bnlliol College, Oxford. 

1010. D. L. Murray, M.A., Anieimum Club, S.W. 1. 

1923. Thomas Matheson Ness, M.D., 99, Bedford Court Mansions, W.C. 1. 

1922. Miss Maria Nibdzwibcka, Ph.D., Pi^bim 62 m.8., Warsaw. 

1904. Prof. T. i*£UCY Nunn, M.A., D.Se., Vtoe-PresulerUt ].ondon Day 
Training College, Southum])ton Row, W.C. 1. 

1008. Miss Hilda D. Oakblkt, M.A., 97, Warwick Bond, Earl’s Court, 
S.W.5. 

1923. Edward E. O’Neill, M.A., 26, Cromw'ell Bond, Belfast. 

1918. Mrs. Herbert J. Page, 97, Ciidognn Gardens, S.W. 3. 

1010. Hkbueut J. Paton, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 

J923. F. G-. Pearbb, 460, Funiam Koad, S.W. 6. 

1922. Camillo Pellizzi, LL.l)., 24, Pembridge Crescent, W. 11. 

1921. Bev. Bichard Piiillics, M.A., D.Pli., D.D., St. John's Summary, 

Woiiersh, Guildford. 

1916. W. A. Piokaud-Cambridoe, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. 

1918. George Pitt- Bi vers, Hinton St. Mary, Dorset. 

1917. Hon. Eleanor M. Pi.umkk, M.A., Mary Ward Settlement, Taristock 

Place, W.C. 1. 

192.1. Afrs. Portal, Boro Hill, Whitchurcdi, Hunts. 

1021. Bev. W. Powell, M.A., B.D., 34, The Avenue, Hiti'liin, Herts. 

1922. Hans Pukssburger, Pli.U., University College, W.C. 1. 

1913. Prof. A. S. PRiNaLK-PATTiBON, LL.1)., D.C.L., F.B.A., 16, Church 
Hill. Edinburgh. 

1916. Miss M. PUNNKTT, B.A., Librariaiif Loudon Day Training College, 
Southampton Bow, W.C. 1. 

1922. Ola Barnes, 107, Gower Street, W.C. 1. 

1922. M. B. Ray, M.I)., 11, Sojmour Street, W. 1. 

1922. Louis Arnaud Keid, M.A., Ph.I)., 8, AInrine Terrace, Abcrystwjth. 

1918. Prof. H. AFaurice Bki.ton, 1).1)., The Vicarage, Isleworth. 

1018. C. A. Bichardson, M. A., Willow House, Wliallcy, Blaekburn. 

1921. Mrs. Biddrl, Id, Alount Street, W. 1. 

1020. Airs. Ursula Kobbkts, 19, Woburn Square, W.C. 1. 

1805. Prof. Arthur Bobinson, AI.A., D.C.L., Ob^el•vatory House, Durham. 
1920. Aliss Vera A. Kosknblum, M.A., The University, Melbourne. 

1919. Airs. AIaroarbt Boss, 2, Bclgrave Crescent, Edinburgh. 

1908. Prof. G. B. T. Boss, D.Phil., Bangoon College, Burma. 
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Elected. 

1921. Lbov Both, M.A., Ph.D., The University, Manchester. 

1919. Miss E. M. Bo'WELl, M.A., Bojal Holloway College; Euglefield Green, 

Surrey. 

1912. Satis Cuandua Hot, B.A., P.O. Ramnn, Dacca, Bengal. 

1896. Hon. Bbuthanj) Bussell, M.A., 1<\B.S., Viee-Prenident^ 31, Sydney 
Street, S.W. 3. 

1921. E. S. Bussell, ALA., D.Sc., Fisheries Laboratory, Ijowestoft. 

1921. Prof. Leonard J. Bussell, At. A., B.Sc., D.Phil., 10, Worcester 

Torrace, Clifton, Bristol. 

1922. Bov. a. T. Sadibb, M. A., LL.B., 20, Primrose Hill Road, N.W. 3. 
192L Miss M. E. Sandtacu-Mabsicall, B.D., Women’s UiiiYcrsity Club, 

2, South Audlcy Square, W. 1. 

. 1905. F. C. S. SciiiLLBK, At. A., D.Se., rice-Fretidenf, Corpus Christi College, 
. ' Oxford. 

19iHh Prof. J. W. Scott, ALA., D.Phil., L'nirersity College, Cardilf. 

1921. Miss Klt/A1iktii Scott, ALA , The ITnivDrsity, Birminghiini. 

1018. W. K. G. Skkvj, AI A., Auibok Clinmhrrs, Cape Coa^t, Cl old Const, 
West Africa. 

1892. Alexander F. Siiand, AI.A., 1, Kdwardcs Place, Kensington, W.8. 
1917. G. Beknakd Shaw, 10, Adclphi Terrace, W.G. 2. 

1917. Airs. G. Ukhnamd Shaw, 10, Adoljdii Tcrniee, W.0. 2. 

1901. A. SiiEABAiAN, ALA., D.Lit., BelloTuo Bead, AV". Cowes, I. «•£ 
Wight. 

1911. 11. S. Shelton, ll.Se., 151, Bielniiond Road, Twirhenhnin. 

1910. Atiss F. Rosamond Shiki ds. ALA., 289, C:onbridgc Road, E. 2. 

1922. Prof, J. Y. Simpson, 26, Cheater Street, Kdinhiirgh. 

1917. Aliss AIay Si-nulaiw, 1, Blcnlicim Road, St. John’s W cod, N.W. H. 
1924. Cii.ART.KS SiNOEK, J).8c., 5, North drove, .Itigligate Village, N. C. 

1924. All’S. Singer, 5, North Grove, Jlighgute Village, N. G. 

1907. W. G. Slekiht, ALA., D.Litt., 10, Eardicy Road, Strcathani, S.W. W. 
1008. Prof. J. A. Smith, AI.A., Atagdalen College, Oxfoinl. 

1917. Prof. Nor.man Kkmp Surni, D.Pliil., LI.-.D., F.P A., Kllerton Grange, 

Loan, Edinburgh. 

1920. Prof. T. Jollje Smith, Ormond College, Melbourne. 

1886. Prof. W. B. Sori.kv, AI..\., Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., St. Giles, Chester- 

ton Lane, Cambridge. 

1908. K. J. Spalding, ALA., Stonewnys, High Wycombe. 

1908. Aliss U. At. Sfanton, 1, The Paragon, Blaekheath, S.E. 3. 

1910. Miss ii. S. Steduing, AI.A., 27, ilclsixe Park, N.W. 3. 

1912. Airs. Adrian Stephk.v, 50, Gordon Square, W.0. 1. 

1918. Bev. 0. B. SuAW Stewart, AT. A., 0, Queen’s Elm Square, S.W. 3. 

1919. Prof. J. McKellar Stewart, B.A., D.Fliil., The University, Adelaide, 

S. Australia. 

1887. Prof. G. F. Stout, AI.A., LL.J)., F.B.A., Vive-Pretideut^ Craigard, 

St. Andrews, Scotland. 

1915. Olives Stuachey, 41, Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 

1924. lEaiiB G. Stbuthers, B.A., Penn Club, Tavistock Sqnai'o, W.0. 1. 

1923. A. T. SwAiNE, C5, Magdalen Boad, Wandsworth, S.W. 19. 
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Bleoted. 

1904. F. Tavani, 92, Lougliboroiigli Koatl, S.W. 9. 

1908. Prof. A. E. Tatlor, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A., 9, Denijisttir Terrace, 
St. AodrewB, N.B. 

1915. F. W. THOSfAS, M.A., Ph.D., Tfeatttrer, 0, Graiivillo Koud, Scvenoiiks. 
1017. J. M. TiroRBURN, Universily College, Cardiff. 

1916. Aloak L. Tiiorolu, HI. A., 65a, Ebury Street, S.W. 1. 

1922. Prof. M. X. Tolaki, M.A., Simlli National Collogc, Ifydesabud, Sindh. 
1021. C. J. TuRNADaB, 46, Queen'd lload, Eiclimond, Surrey. 


1017. W. E. IJK\VlCik, Af.A., 0, Pakenham Koad, Edgbndtou. 


1010. Euub2(e de ViRraUA, % Longrulgc Koad, S.W. 5. 

1018. Mirts MAiiioy E. Wakkfield, M.A., 68, Belize Park Ganiqua, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

1920. Rev. Lkslir J. Walkuk, S.J., ILA., Campion Hill, Oxford. 

1902. Joseph Walker, Al.A., Wooldale, Tliongabridge, iluddcrafield. 

1009. Prof. Jaaiks W'ard, St*.!)., F.B..\.,/7ec-PrMtdr/i/ (llonoraiy Member), 
6, Solwyn Gardens, (!!ambridge. 

1923. Prof. Eric S. Waterhouse, M.A., D.D., The College Villa, Richmond, 
Surrey. 

1890. Prof. Clem EXT C. J. Wejib, ^CA., 'Walnut Inn House, Mur^ton, 
Oxfviril. 

1022. Mrs. K. A. M. Wkhrer, B.A., Grcttini, Winelioombc, Glos. 

1922. Miss E. Helen VVkil, H.A., 171, Ooldhursl Tcrrntv, N.W. 5. 

1896. Prof. II. M. AVb.nlky, D.Phil., LL.l)., 509, East MudUon Street, Aim 
Arbor, Mich. 

1007. Mrs. Jessie White, H.Se., 93, Qt. Kuaaell Street, W.C. 1. 

1915. Prof. A. N. Wiiitkhkad, D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S., Vice-I^residcat, 
Harvard Cuiversily, Boston, U.S.A. 

1923. Misa Janh E. Willh, B.D., County School for Girls, Grareseiid. 

1919. Miss A. L. S. Wise, 10, West Kensington Gardens, W. 14. 

1900. Prof. A. Wolf, .M.A., D.Tit., School c*!’ Economics, Houghton Street, 
W.C. 2. 

1919. Rev. A. Wood, D.I)., 103, New Road, Woolwicli. 

1920. Miss Charlotte Woods, Graythorpe, Kingswooil, Surrey. 

1918. Miss E. M. Worth ixgton, 75, West Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. 

1917. Mrs. Dorothy Wrixcii-Nicholson, D.Sp., 6U, J.akc Street, Abingdon 
Road, Oxfoinl. 


1910. Sir Frax'C'18 Young ii usd and, rjitt.D., Currant Hill, Weslerhani, Kent. 


1918. Mm. Zaiiciu, ‘i . Adam Streot, Adelplii, W.C. 2. 
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^mtoteltan Nonets 


FORTY-FIFTH SESSION, 1923-1924. 


'Fhe Opening Meeting of the Session will be held in the 
Conference Hall of the University of London Club, 21. (iower 
Street, W.C. i, on November 5th, 1923, at 8 p.in. 

The Presidential Address by Professor T. Percy Nunn, 
“ Scientific Objects and C^ominon-SiMise 'rhings,” is enclosed. The 
Address will be followed by a discussion. 

Members are reminded that the Sul)scri])tion, one guinea, is 
due at tlie opi'uing of the Session. Tho.^e who have not signed 
bankers orders an* requested to send their subscription to the 
Treasurer, Dr. K. W. Thomas, b, Oranville I'load, Sevenoaks. 

The Society’s Library consists of a small number of books, the 
gift at various times of Members of thi* Society, and also of 
exchanges of foreign ])hilosophical journals. There are no books 
of nTenmce. The books and journals are at the London Day 
Training College, Southampton Row, W.C. i. The Librarian, 
^liss Punnett, will arrange to lend out the books and journals to 
any Member who applies to- her. ^^lembers who \rish volumes to 
be sent to them are I'xpected to defray the expense of postage. 

Any Member who would ])refer to receive tin* annual hound 
volume of tin* 'Proceedings, insleail of tin* unbound papt'rs as 
issued with the case for binding, should instruct the Honorary 
Secretary at the ln;ginning of tin* Session. 


H. WILDON CARR, 

Honorary Secretary. 
{107, Church Street, Chelsea, London, S.W. 3. 
Telephone: Kensington 5 W ) 
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